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Preface 


James P. Selvage, a widely respected "public relations counsel,” 
told a group o£ his contemporaries in a memorable address in 
New York a few months ago that American business, after passing 
through four distinct periods of giowth, was now entering the 
fifth. 

The first stage, said Mr. Selvage, was dtat of the production 
man, the builder and invaitor who knew iiow to produce some- 
thing that people could use. The second stage was that of the 
financier wlio brought together tlic collective capital to enable 
industry to groiv, The tliird stage was the era of governmental 
regulation through the Sherman and Clayton acts to insure con- 
tinued eperation cX industry in tlie public interest. The fourth 
stage was dtc one thaf brought the salesman into the ascendancy, 
the era of spreading markets and intense competition. 

Of dte fifth stage, Mr. Selvage had this to say; "I affirm with 
confidence tliat tomorrow belongs to tite man who thinks in terms 
of die public— the public embracing his employees, liis stock- 
iiolders, his customers, his neigiihors stitrouiiding his factories, 
often die national body politic— and his government. These are 
ills groups that arc going ro take a lot of pleasing in die years 
that are just around the comer. These are the publics about 
whose relations to industry modem business leadership is giving 
the most intense thought” 

Mr. Selvage's words are quoted here because tlicy express as 
rvell as anything the authors could devise die diought which 
motivated this book. The acceptaiux of this belief by diinking 
people is reflected in the increa^g number of courses now being 
offered in leading tmiversities to give the student a better appre- 
ciation of a subject whose importance is just beginning to dawn 
upon us. 



PREFA CE 


Public relations, as noted in the closing chapter of this book, 
is so basically simple and so easily attainable that it is difTicuk to 
see why it is subject to sudi a wide variety of interpretations. 
One measure of its soundness lies in the feet that it has survived 
tJ)e zaany crimes u’bich have been committed in its name, for the 
term has been used as an umbrella to cover cveiytliing: from circus 
press-agentry to die manipulations of lobbies on Capitol Hill. 
In the public mind it is often confused widi propaganda, promo- 
tion, and plain ballyhoo. 

This book takes the view that public relations is primarily 
good business management, directed from the top but involving 
every person •within or connected widt an organiration. More- 
over, we hold that public relations can and should be planned 
on a long-term, constructive basis, tltc same as any oiitci phase 
of sound business management. 

This book has been prepared svidi a dual purpose in mind. Ic 
is designed to serve as a ie.xtbook for the student ivho Itopcs to 
make a career In the held. It is miuen also as a guide to the 
executive and supervisor in American business and industry 
whose decisions can contribute so much to die public relations of 
tlte cause or enterprise each represents. 

The authors have been guided tltrougltotit by the twin prin- 
ciples of simplicity and pmcticaliiy. It was recognized dial a book 
aimed at supervisory and executive personnel must bear the jamc 
critical scrutiny that these key members of American industry 
apply to any other production or management suggestion. Tlie 
suggestions contained in riiis book stem from a background of 
industrial c.vjjcrience and application. 

Each of the authors is indebted to many people for the friendly 
advice and help in the preparation of this volume. Byron Chris- 
tian wants to express his appreciation to the fellow mcmljcrs of 
die fnciilty of the U.S. Air Force Public Refeuons School, particu- 
larly (0 Col. lA'flliam P. Nticfccds, iB first director, and to Maj. 
Jack Heiitson and Capi, Marvin O. Alexander. He is also grateful 
for the help of Prof. M. P- Everest, Director of the Dnivcr.diy of 
■Washington School of Journalism, and Prof, \kriion McKenzie, 
a member of the staff. 
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J. Handly Wright rvants to thank the many inembcrs of the 
public relations profession, almost too numerous to mention, 
tvho cooperated by furnishing information, statistics, and case 
histories that are incorporated in this ■volume- For dieir patient 
reading and helpful suggestions he tvants particularly to thank 
tlic members of his own staff— especially James E. McKee for his 
critical assistance on the chapter on Community Relations, Watt 
D;vyer and John Harvn lor their careful diccking and many help- 
ful suggestions on the industrial relations references in the book, 
and Dan J. Forrestal for his over-all assistance in clarification and 
general pi'cscniation. Finally, to Miss Estelle Matthaei and to 
Miss Eva Stringer, seo'ctarics and general assistants to Mr, 
Wright, for tlieir work in typing, proofreading, and indexing the 
book, go die thanks of both auth^ 

Bodi authors also want to express publicly their appreciation 
to the many persons whose words are quoted at the head of each 
chapter and in the text of the book. 

Throughout the book, the teim ‘‘public relations" is used as 
a singular noun. 

J. Handly Wright 
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Chapter I 

What Is Public Relations? 


Public relations . . . is noi something that can be boiiglit like a type- 
tvritcr or suspended like an order for raw naieriaU. U ii a way of life— 
expressing itself every hour in attitudes and actions affecting workers, 
ctisiomei's, and the community. 

iUcCmr-Hill Publishing Coapany, Ine, 

Public relations seeks to enilow u corporation with titat tdiicii In an 
Inditidunl tvould be good manners and good morals. 

Edcaji M. QiircMv', chairman of Ute board, 
Monssnio Cheaual Company. 

We may dcllnc public relations as (he ttords and deeds, of an Individual 
or u group, judged by (he common concept of sound human condiiet. 

Jotrtt PaicE Jortfs and Davio McLarsn CnuRcn, of John 
Ph'ce Jones Corporation, M tie Sar of Fuilic Opinion. 

Public relations is simply a name for those activities and relations of ours 
that are public and which have a social significance. 

PaomsoR Harwood 1. Chiuu, Princeton University. 


DEVELOPMENT OP PUBLIC MtlATIONS 

Topsy’s famous line, “1 'spect I growed. Don’t think nobody 
never made me," applies with aptness to public relations. From 
obscure parentage and without mneh bringing up, public rela- 
tions has "growed" into American life over llie past three decades 
until it lias assumed a vital importance in public affairs. 

TIte need for good reladona with the public on the parr of an 
individual or an organization has always eW5tcd, but recognition 
of the value of making consciom efforts to win public acclaim 
was slow in dawning. Business was first to note tJie importance of 
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this approach. Today the practice of public relations has spread 
into almost every field of human acti\ncy— government, politics, 
the military, bus'mesi, industry, labor, edttcadon, religion, medi- 
cine, charity, and all types of civic and social affairs. There is 
scarcely an organized group in America drat does not carry on 
planned public relations activities in one fonn or anotlier. 

Some organizations spend thousands— even millionj— of dollars 
every year in intensive propa^da, in pressure tactics on nrembere 
of Congress and state lepslaiures, and in elaborate promotion, 
publicity, and puffery campaigns, in order to bend the public will 
to tlieir own special purposes. It is true diat iJiese methods often 
win concessions, but they do not always win friends. Tlic goal of 
public relations is, and always must be, die building of public 
friendships on a lasting basis. 

GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPUB 

Public relations begins wiUt you as an individual, In simplest 
terms, it is merely j’our relations with odter people-how you get 
along tvith diem and how dtcy get along with you. If peojjle are 
friendly and willing to work with you. you may assume your 
public relations is pretty good. If people, howe'er, arc definitely 
unfriend!)' and likely to be critical, then you tmy suspect tliat 
your public relations is jsrobably bad. 

Your relations with the public (or any publics with whicli you 
come in contact} are significant if you are a movie star, a county 
commissioner, a corner grocer, or just a fellow trying to get along 
tvitli his neighbors. The same is true of die business corporation, 
large or small, of the labor union, of the government bureau, 
of the social agency. Each is try-ingconstantly to improve j« rela- 
tions with the people whom it may serve, who serve it, or ivilh 
ivhom it may have even a remote connection. 

A WOWUNC REriNITION 

There have been many definitions of public relations, four of 
wliich arc offered at the beginning of dtis chapter. Tu-o otltcrs 
arc noted because of their wit and brevity.' 

Public rcliilions is being good and gelling credit for it. 



WHAT IS PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


Public relalioiis is 90 per cent doing right and 10 per cent talk- 
ing about it. 

The autliors beg leave to submit their ovra definition, not be- 
cause it is an improvement on the others dial have been written, 
but because it emphasites several points that will be referred to 
throughout tliis book. Here it is: 

Modern public relations is a planned program of policies and 
conduct that will build public confidence and increase public 
understanding. 

The last two italicized terms, broadly speaking, are the objec- 
tives that we liope to reach through onr public relations— a fuller 
public confidence in what we are doing and a better understanding 
of iiOjat wc are trying lo do. Yet we scarcely can hope to attain 
these objectives without a program-a preigram that will interest 
and satisfy the public. 

A program is not a hii>and-ini$s affair— a melange of press re- 
leases, radio broadcasts, and public entertainments. A program 
must be planned, just as any military operation U planned, in 
order to reach the desired objectives. Tlicsc points are so simple 
as to be obvious; yet the fact is that much of what passes for public 
relations today is without any objectives, without any program, 
and without any plan. 

The two most important words in this definition are policies 
and conduct. These terms do not refer to the policies and practices 
o£ the public relations director and his staff in handling the routine 
duties of bis office, "Polides” means the policies laid down by top 
management in its stewardship of the institution, whether it be 
a large corporation, a government office, or a social agency. "Con- 
duct" means the conduct of cverjone witljin tlte organization born 
top executive to janitor. 

A PHASE OF MANAGEMENT 

Public relations is not a job for just a few professionals. It is a 
phase of management. Management sets the policies. The staff 
and employees carry them out When the two are working to- 
gether, public relations is on a sound footing. 
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Ho^v do policies and conduct enter into public rdstions? If you 
^vcre a public iciaiioiis counsel and were asked to dratc up a pro- 
gram for an indjuirial enterprise, aoioaj cite first questioiis you 
would ask arc Uiese: 

Do tlie directors and the management of tlic company have a 
good reputation with the pubti<5 

Are die employees not only satisfied, loyal, and proud to tvork 
for die company, but do they “sell'’ it to their friends outside? 

IV])at are the company’s relations loth organized labor? 

■\Vhat are its relations with rommuniiy groups-churches. 
sdiools. clubs, eic.-\ntii the city government and civic leaders? 

How do its customers feel about the company and its services? 

iniat is the general public’s attitude? 

All of djcse qticjuons stem from die polidcs set by the company 
and the conduct of every individual in it. If its public relations 
is not right, die reasons probably will be found in the study and 
analysis here outlined. 

Let us summarize, dien. dtc main features of our definition: 

The success of any inscinuion, public or piivate, rests on public 
confidence and public wndcrsiandinj. 

Public confidence is measured by the way an institution formu- 
lates iu policies and conducts its afiairs in the light of tbosc 
policies. 

Public understanding I's based on the dissemination to the 
public of prompt, adequ.tte, and mttliful mfommion. 

Good public relations, tlicrcToic, is a combination of good con- 
duct and honest reporting. 

PACK-tcrO PUBUC REUT10X5 

There is an iins'urrsnted aOTjmption among some executives 
today that Ilicy can psirchase good public relations over the counter 
like a bar of soap, that they can call in a miracle man wlio will 
win public good will widiout disturbing die policies and practices 
of their enterprises. 

The magazine Forltatc infcrentially as.ked a fc:r }'car! ago 
wlicdscr the follo'vtng ingenious devices miglit be termed public 
relations: 
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. . . when Samuel Insull, being trial, was coached by Steve 
Hannagaii lo live in a second-rate hotel and ride on busses. 

. . . when Becch-Nut Packing Company, dirougli Edward L. 
Bernays, got doctoi's to come out for big breakfasts, knowing that 
the result would be more bacon sold. 

. . . when society leaders, also through Bemay*. came out with 
statements that a woman should take at least tluee dresses on the 
most informal week end, and tlie luggage industry, as per plan, 
began to sell more hags. 

. . , when President Hoover, Thomas Edison, and Henry Ford, 
again under Bernays's guidance, gathered at Dearborn to celebrate 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, and the first lamp appeared on a com- 
memorative postage stamp. 

. . . when Rockefeller Center (public relations man: Merle 
Crowell) set out a tree at Christinas and flowers at Easter, and 
when it erected a covered platform to overlook an active excava- 
tion job and called it the "Sidewalk Superintendents' Club." 

. . . when Carole Lombard said that she was glad to pay an 
income tax of 85.6 per cent, and she thouglit the government, in 
spending it to improve the country, had given her her money’s 
wortli. 

. . . when you noticed tliai the truck blacking your way had 
written on its rear, "Our driven arc instructed to give you the 
courtesy of the road.” 

Fonune concluded that it was necessary to narrow the definition 
of public relations as it applies spcdflcally to busLucss corporations 
as follows: 

Our arbitrary definition at once excludes all the persuasive words 
and acts of politicians, amusement enterprises, charitable organizations, 
and universities. It also excludes the cfibtts of business itself, however 
devious and artful, to promote the sale of its own products. It is con- 
cerned solely with the conduct of individual bu-sinesses, as organiza- 
tions of people banded together in an effiort to make a living for them- 
selves and a profit for investors. 

It may not be feasible to go this fer in limiting the scope of 
public relations. In fact, the authors would contend that adver- 
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tising and selling may legitimately scrt'e as public relations tech- 
niques, but only tcithin the framework of proper corporate con- 
duct. It becomes increasingly dear, then, tiiat public relations is 
not a new coat that can be plucked off a rack to cover mere pro- 
motional activities. It is something indigenous to an institution. 
It is a tuay of life upon which the success and prestige oC tlie 
institution ■will depend. 

FUNCnONS OF PUDUC ttELA-nOSS 

Like warfare, like chess, like baseball, public relations tvorks 
iroth offensively and defensively. It has a positit'e function and a 
negative function. We can find a parallel in tiic ucofold practices 
of modern medidne. Today tlie advanced ph^-sician is just as much 
interested in preuenling as he is in cnnng disease. 

Ill practicing preventive nicdidnc die physician ivill plan nu- 
tiitioiis, balanced diets to build up patients' resistance to disease. 
He tvill give immunization shots against typhoid and yellow fever. 
He ii’ill vaccinate against small|>ox. He will recommend vitamins 
and sunbaths to keep people strong and healthy. Jn much the 
same ivay public relations undertakes to keep relations tvitli the 
public strong and healthy through positive, constructive measures. 

The modern physician’s function of treating tlie sick or injured 
is equally important He will prescribe medicine or pills (o miti- 
gate the effects of disease. He mil set bones or apply bandages to 
mend fractures and sprains. Similarly, an important phase of pub- 
lic relations today includes taking prompt corrective measures to 
remedy bad situations. 

Most public relations programs embody both constructive and 
coiTCCiit'c phases— constructive in anticipation of problems that 
ivill need correction and corrective in appij'ing long-term solu- 
tions to problems that have arisen. In the examples to follotv both 
types may be intermingled. 

CONSTRUCTIVF. rUDLIC RZIA-nONS 

There are scores of well-planned and constnictis c progi-ams of 
public relations that liavc been consciously developed by institu- 
tions, but two in the world of business arc cited as examples. 
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AVitli its far-flung lines stretching into practically every com- 
munity in the United States, American Telephone and Telegrajrh 
Company has had to guard sharply against the hostile public 
opinion that so often harasses monopolistic corporations. Theo- 
dore N. Vail started out as early as 1883 to win public support for 
the telephone company. Under his leadership the company sys- 
temaliailiy improved its equipment and service, reduced its rates 
as much and as rapidly as possible, and insisted upon the coopera- 
tion of all its employees in promoting good will. 

Mr. Vail also recognized the importance of ^xk! relations u’ith 
government and early set the policy of working with government 
rather tl\an fighting the trend toward loorc and more government 
vegulalion. He came out boldly for regulation by state commis- 
sions as opposed to Federal agendas. He said that if the company 
was to continue as a monopoly, it would have to submit to regu- 
lation,. or competition would be set up against it 

In line witlt his policy of building up public good tvill through 
internal reorganization, a switch was made early from men to girl 
operators, vtho, it was fmmd, were less likely to rnffic cuslomeis' 
feelings, and these operators were carefully uained in what to say 
and how to say it, Linemen were encouraged to seek the friendship 
of property owners. Installen of equipment were instructed to be 
considerate of suhscriben’ floors and walls. Office employees were 
schooled to be as solicitous of the customers’ feelings as they tverc 
of the company's interests. 

Public relations became a distinct part of the Bell System's 
operation ivhen President W. S. Gifford sec up, even in the small- 
est operating suMivision, public relations committees tliat meet 
once a mondi to discuss complaints and plan local applications of 
the current program. 

Until ]9'16 its public relations department wa.s ably headed 
by Artliur W. Page, who is a vice-president of the company and 
who acted as adviser for the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations during the war. The public relations activities of the 
Bell System may not he perfect, but they apparently are satis- 
factory to a largo iiut)oricy of the employees, to the company’s 
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700,000 stockholders, and to the bulk of its customers tltroiigJjout 
the nation. 

Long-term Urinking in public relations paid olf u’hen die Bel! 
System faced its first public crisis in the nadon-tride telephone 
strike oE 1947. Instead of entering inio smkc propngntida as many 
other corporations had done, the parent company insisted tliat the 
strike issues must be settled locally since ctidt Bell company ivas 
subject to local and state rc 5 ;ulattons. Having stated its position, 
the AT&T retired from public priicipation in tlie controvetsy 
and left tlic field to its local companies. The strike tras finally 
settled on a local basis, and the parent company emerged from the 
conflict tvidtout the inono]>oly issue being seriously raised. 

MARSHALL FIELD f« COMPANY 

This famous retail department store has become part o£ die 
legend oO the city of Cliicago. Nineteen days after the stove had 
been burnt to the grountl in the Chicago fire, it opened (or busi- 
ness in the city’s old streetcar barns. In ncavly a century of opera- 
tion Marshall Field fl: Company lias ingeniously and constructively 
foUoiecd good public relations practices. 

Again it was the fersighicd policies of die store’s founder, the 
elder Marshall Field, that were responsible in large part for the 
development of this 13-story institution in Chicago's Loop. It teas 
Field who coined the slogan, “TIic ciistoiucr is always right," and 
he went to almost fantasuc lengths to prove it. He leas a pioneer 
ill die idea of assembling specialty shops into .a modern dc]«Tt- 
ment store, where customers could not only buy at reasonable 
prices but could also expect extras in the way of sendee and luxury. 

In 1879 the company established what is befieved to lie (he first 
basement store, which today has 82 sections vdth an independent 
buying staff to sec that goods of dcpimdaliJc quality can he hoitght 
at ioie-budgct prices. It n-as first to install a store rest.iurnn! for 
weary and iiungry shoppers, and today it has tltc largest rcsi.tmant 
in Chicago. It set up a plapuom where moiiicrs could "park" 
dteir yotttig in ch.-irgc of trained attendants. 

Tod.i)’ custonters take for gianied the delivery and exchange 
services, the f.incy waiting rooms, the inromtaiioii and checking 
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services, the dazzling ivindow displays, Ac free advice from experts, 
tlie Gift Court, and die section filled wiA treasures from all over 
the ivorld. 

The great block-and-a-half store now houses 285 departments 
■with 15,000 helpers and specialists at peak season. A hundred 
thousand persons shop at Field's daily. The store is a civic show- 
piece, a social center, and many travelers passing tirrough Chicago 
make it a habit to stop off and purchase somcdiing with a Marshall 
Field label. 

SOCIAL PUBLIC REP-ATIONS 

Hotv Indianapolis met a serious problem in human relations 
with a constructive solution has been told in TIu; Reader’s Digest 
and other publications. Cleo Blackburn, a former rcscarcli associ- 
ate at Tuskegee Institute, was brought to Indianapolis to provide 
a plan tvhereby 65,000 Negroes could five in liarmony w!A some 
885,000 wliices, For years a cramped and sliabliy center called 
Planner House had .served the people living in "the worst Negro 
slum in America." 

Blackburn, tlie new director of Planner House, first persuaded 
the Indianapolis Foundation to appropriate }4,C00 for a survey 
of the local Negro situation. Tlie results justified ojrsrruction of 
a new Planner House. Blackburn induced the diy to buy a blod; 
on the edge of the slum for $25,000 and rent it to Aem for $1 
a year. On tiic site svas a deserted tile fectoiy, and Blackburn 
reckoned that the brick in the structure could be salvaged for the 
new center. For the hand labor required to separate bricks and 
knock off mortar, Blackburn enlisted some of his own people. 

Wliite neighbors joined Aem in off hours. The Quakers set 
up a work camp of the American Friends Service Committee. The 
neu's spread, and more people volunteered. The net/ coiumuniiy 
house, designed by a Negro architect, cost about balf the sum 
anticipated, otving to community cooperation. 

Flaimcr House then launched an educational program to teach 
rural Negroes, lured from the SouA by war jobs, how alarm 
clocks, time docks, and toilets ■worked, why doctors had to examine 
them, and why diey had to wash. A day nursery and a toy-lending 
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library n’erc other innovations. A Iiealtli center costing SiSO.COO. 
paid for by the Federal gcn'cmmcnt and the city, tvas dedicated 
in December, 1945. Community gardens were encouraged, and a 
labor-pool plan developed to build low-cost bousing. 

In 1941 tJie Indianapolis Chamber of Coinnicrce picked Cleo 
Blackburn as titc man who had done most for his city that ycar- 
perhajjs the first time tliat a Negro had been so honored in an 
American city. It is true that public relations u’as not the prhwr}’ 
concern of Blackburn, but his penetrating analy-sis of tiie problem, 
his ability to obtain the cooperation of blacks and svhites alike, 
his undersianding of stfhat needed to be done, and his success in 
launching a long-ienn constructive plan combined to give his 
performance public relations stature. He teas a specialist in public 
relations without benefit of title. 

Ilhistraiions could be cited mdcfmitely-vhe jjublic relations 
programs of General Motors Corporation, General Electric Com- 
pany, General Foods Corporation, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; the labor relations policies of Geo. A. Hormel & Company, 
The Lincoln Electric Company, and The Ealk Corjroration in 
Milwaukee; tl^e community projects that helped returning mr 
veterans gee jobs in Connecticut, in Bratnerd, Minn,, and in 
Wheeling, W. Va.-all splendid examples of good, constructive 
public relations, 

connEcinx punne rewtions 

Since most public relations progiams aie afterthoughts rather 
tlian jrait and parcel of an institution's growth, it is safe to say 
that the majority of activities today arc remedial ratlicr titan pre- 
vcniii'C. Nevertheless ihe pubtlc rchlicms "doctor" i.s a good in.w 
to call in for emergencies. Corrective public rclaiiotis can be used 
to prepare defenses against attack, to answer public criticisms, and 
to offset rumors and false reports. Here arc (our example.^: 

After the First World War, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8; Com- 
pany, Inc,, in spite of its protests, was branded a “incrdiani of 
death" as die result of Congressional and jotiniallstic witch hunts. 
After the Second 'World War, du Pont derided to git'c its own 
version of what it had done. It reported in a public statement that 
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munitions making was not its chief business. In 1939 prodi'c- 
tion of military explosives accounted for less than 2 per cent of 
dll Font's sales. Even at war capacity, when die company pi'O- 
diiced 20 per cent more explosives than the Allies used in the 
First World War, military explosives amounted for only 25 per 
cent of its total production at both company^owned and govei'ti- 
ment-built plants. The rest comprised neoprene, nylon, plastics, 
paints, cellophane, coated fabrics, inseedddes, pigments, heavy 
industrial chemicals, dyestuffs, rayon, dry<leatiing Iliiids, raolic'^' 
picture lilm, tetraethyl lead, and many other products. The cotn- 
pany also pointed out dial most of the military production toolt 
place in governmenMwned plants built and operated for the 
governincnt by du Pom. On this business dte company stated 
tliat its net profits after taxes amounted to ^ P^’’ 
construction costs and tor operating services about ^ of I psr 
cent of production costs, and dial die total for tlic entire period 
averaged about 11 cents per share per year on the company's 
stock. 

Still smarting under the humiliation of government ownership 
in the First World War. the Association of American Railroads 
set out in die Second World War to prove to die people that 
private enteiprise could do die job. Positive railroad accomplish- 
ments, elfoi'cs CO serve the public, modernization projects, and th® 
war-angle dieme were pounded home in advertisements and puh- 
licily so effectively that llic issue of goveinment control was never 
raised. The railroads arc no longer lethargic when it comes to 
corrective public relations. 

No group in the country faced stronger public aiticism and 
more discriminatory legislation than the chain stores in the eai'Iy 
thirties. The story of the successful referendum fight against the 
California cliain-store tax bill in 1935 wDl go down in pubhc 
relations annals. Yet the big public relations job has been accom- 
plished through a planned program of polidcs and conduct to 
make the chain store a vital fector in community life. Anti^thain 
proposals have virtually died out, and the chains today are in an 
impregnable position in most communities. 

In 1943, when it looked as though aserious, world-wide shortage 
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of ^vhcat and corn might dcr-elop. General Foods decided ici pj-Q. 
lect its own interests by buying rye. Later, when the situation in 
the other grains changed, it abandoned tire search for a subsiiuitc 
and sold the rye futures it held. Butin 1945 the War Food Admin- 
istration issued a complaint tbaiging that General Foods a/jd 
others had cornered Uic rye market. Columnists, Congress, and 
some netvspapcrs took the charges to tlic people. The only solu- 
tion tvas a clear, frank, and friendly statement to employees and 
die press "exposing” the whole sttuation. The statement did not 
Jialt legal proceedings, but it apparently alleviated the trorst fea- 
tures of a serious public relations problem. 

A MJRKOR OF CO^SyCT 

Colonel William P. Nuckols, director of the iirsf course in ntili- 
tary public relations for the United States Army Air Forces, used 
a very effective illustration to demonstrate to officer students liow 
public relations can govern the policies and conduct of an organ- 
itation. In essence, this was what he said: 

Public relations is a mirror that you hold up in b'ont of your Qrgan- 
iaation so tlsat j'ou, your organiaaiion, and the j>ublic may sre wJiai 
is in that mirror. If the mirror is dirty, cracked, and full of fliuvs, it 
will reflect a distorted image of the organiaation's true diaracter. If tJic 
mirror is brigJit and highly polished, it wiH nvenl ti»e ojg.tttitation 
as it really is, 

Supimsc, however, that the organiratlon has a Ijlcmish on its [acc- 
an individual, or a policy, or a praafee that is apt to stir pubfic rt' 
sciitnicnt, A faulty mirror will fail to reveal tliat blemish, and }'ou. your 
organiraiion, and the public will not know what is tvrong. A good 
mirror will shotv up that bicnusli and direct attention to . . . die 
necessity for its elimination. 

Ill this chapter itic authors have actemptcri to sfiotv what jiublic 
relations is ,ind what it is not They have defined public rclaiiotjs 
as a planned program of policies and conduct, to iin])rcss upciti the 
student tliat an insiittiiion's relations with the public are detcr- 
tniiicd !)y how il lives rather tlian by the mere tclfing of its siory. 

H'c find too lli.tt piibJic relations can be a 2 >plic(l in lu'o 



WHAT IS PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


constrtictively and correctively— with the inference that the former 
method is much more effective. There are loo many institutions 
that call on public relations as a last desperate hope to save a 
situation that should never have arisen in the first place. 

There is much more to be said on the subject, but in the next 
ttvo chapters die authors turn to the other lialf of the relationship 
equation, die public— what it is, how it thinks, and what its in- 



Chapter 2 

Know Your Publics 


Public opinion is a powcrhil, bold, and unmeasurable party, 

Moxtaicn'e. 


The pressure of public opinion is like the pressure of [ha atmesplicre. 
Vou can't see it, but ail the same it b sixteen pounds to liic square iiicli. 

J,4ME$ Xl,iS5£LL LoSI'ZLL, 


Public sentiment is everything. Willi public sentiment nothing 
witliout it nothing cm suc«ed. 


ialh 

ADsntMsr Liaieotat, 


The number oE diiiercnt publics in a community is tlicorctically die 
number o£ distinct combinations o! individuals iMssiblc in that , com- 
Paos'KSOR HaKivooD L. Cmiw. 

The task oE government, and henre ot democracy as a form of govern- 
incni, Is not to express an ima^nary popular will but to ellcct adjust- 
ments among the various special wills aud purposes that at any given 
time are pressing for rcalitaiion. 

Jmm DitntmsoN, .linerican Poiilicai Science ftcucuv 


THE REAL RULER OT A^^EK1CA 

The jsublic relations worker is a tiller in the field of public 
opinion. His aim is to cultivate a favorable public altilucle toward 
his insiimtion or enterprise. Therefore he must know something 
of tJic nature of opinion, Jiotv it is fornicd, and iiow it irorks. 

Public opinion isssoverdgn potver in a democrjcpsndi as ours. 
Amcncatt public opinion puts govcmmaits in .md out of ofTree. 
ft makes and breaks national heroes, ft detcnnincs tiie success or 
faihive of public or private institutions dependent on it for siip- 
14 
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port. Wliat Americans think, and how they feel, about tlieir wel- 
fare constitutes public opinion. 

Public opinion is not a static force. It is dynamic. It is continu- 
ally reacting to conditions and events. Like any living organism, 
it changes. There arc supcrfidal opinions, lightly lield, that are 
sulrjcct to reversal overnight. There are opinions, deeply rooted, 
that are not easy to alter. 

The power of public opinion in shaping public policy, particu- 
larly in a democracy, is recognized by all students of government. 

James Bryce tvrote: 

Tlie excellence of popular govemraent lies not so much in its wjg. 
(loin as in its strength. . . . Once the principle tJiat tlie will of the 
majority, honestly ascertained, has soaked into tlie mind and fonned 
tlie habits of a nation, that nation acquires not only stability but im- 
mense clfective force. It has no need to fear discussbn and agitation. 
It can bend all its resources to the accomplblinient of its collective 
ends. 

Tlius we might picture public opinion as a stream fed by the 
tributaries of individual and group opinions until it merges into 
a mighty river. As it sweeps onward in its course, it may be split 
at times by strong islands of opposition, diverted by crosscurrents 
and eddies of opinion, but finally will reach dte dam tvhere it will 
be converted into public power by uationai or local legislative 
bodies or by general consent. 

In 1933 the movement for repeal of tlie prohibition amend- 
ment readied such proportions that it swept over all islands of 
"dry” opposition and was converted into public policy. Similarly, 
the wholesale failure of banks throu^ouf die country during the 
early years of tlie depression led to a powerful public demand for 
new banking legislation that would protect depositors and their 
savings. The incoming New Deal merely translated the people’s 
will into action. 

It is obvious that the public relations practitioner must be an 
earnest student of the flow of public opinion. He must recognize 
its power in advancing, retarding, or disposing of causc.s. He must 
know what the trends of public opinion are. From the many polls 
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of public opinion, from electioa results, from informal soundings 
Iiere and ihere. be can determine which \ny tbe tide is moviiw, 

If lie can key his onm program to sound public movemcnis, bis 
chances for success will be immeasurably ina-eased. From ati over- 
all viewpoint be should avoid tying up with opportunistic causes 
iliat maj' has’e caught the public fancy. 

PUBLIC OR PUBLICS!* 

To understand public opinioir, let us consider first rvhat is 
meant by the word “public." IVhat constitutes the public or a 
public? ^Vc might define the public as composed of ail persons 
capable of drought, but under this definition the public strctclics 
out to embrace nearly the whole 140 million of us in the United 
States. Obviously wc do not need concurrence among all these 
people to arrive at a public opinion. 

So wJren we define a public, wc mei-dy drink of tire people 
gatliered logcdier in a particular repon or area. IVe might also 
diirik of a public as those people who are bound togeliier by some 
coniTUOii interest witliout relation to where tliey live. Refening 
to the chart (page 17), sve noic tiiat wc can break the American 
public dotvn into national, regional, and local groups. Eacli of 
tliem can constitute a public with strengdi, vv'ith a voice, and 
tvidi opinions diat can influence the conduct of aftairs in their 
areas. 

The publics hound togctlicr by common interests arc legion. 
Numerous examples of such publics will be found in the clian, 
but there .ire many more. There are publics of diurcligocrs and 
noiicburcligoeri; there arc wets and dries: tliere arc homeon ners 
and tenanis; there are sportsmen and people interested in more 
cuJiural pursuits. Moreover, these publics os'crJap, and hence an 
individual may belong to many publics, depending on his or her 
politics, economic beliefs, rciigion, vocation, avoraiion, tastes, 
membership in r'nrious organizations, and so on. Each of tliesc 
jmidics is capable of [orming a public opinion. 

W'bat is opinion? Opinion is defined as an c.vprcssion of 5 con- 
troversial lojric. A public opinion results from the imcnrelion of 
pcr.sons upon one another ihrougli communiemion and discussion, 
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^vhidi may utilize speedi, ivriting, gtatures, print, and picture?. 
These discussions help to Sorm a patrenj of thinking for the group 
or the majority of the group, which we then adjudge a public 
opinion. That opinion may be active or passive. It may lead to 
legislation or a definite course of action; on tlie otlier hand, it may 


WHICH PUBLICS? 

The public relations practitioner will look carefully into tlfis 
matter of specific publics. Some are far more important to liim 
than others in planning his program. Xforeover, he should appeal 
to each of these publics separatdy with riflesliot precision rather 
than attempt to reach all tire people on a national basis tviili a 
shotgun spray. Define your target, aim right, and then let your 
message speed straight and true. 

As an illustration, let us view tlie public tclations of die United 
States Air Force, ^^^»^cll publics in lire diari on page 17 v.'ill be 
most important to the future USAF program? 

Among geographical publics, the national groups would lie of 
first interest to USAF licadquarters in Washington. The various 
continental commands and air forces will pay more attention 
probably to regional groups, while die numerous air bases 
tiirougbout die country will concentrate on local publics. 

Among die common-interest publics, die USAF ordinarily trill 
not be interested in racial, economic, or religious publics as 
such. 13ut in egc publics they have a very real stake. For air-force 
proponents tvoulcl agree lliat the future of the USAF rests in the 
hands of American youth. Therefore, every legitimate means by 
ts'hich the Air Forces can reach youth througii schools, ilirough 
Boy Scout organizations, througii Y.M.C.A.'s. and so on, vill 
assure that future. 

Of es'eii more immediate interest to the USAF are die so-called 
“patriotic publics”— die American Legion, die Veterans of Foreign 
^\'ars, and the numerous organizations iliat have siming up among 
s'eicrans of die Second AVorld fVar. There is also the United St.-itcs 
Aniiy Rc.sci'sc Corps, which has enrolled thousands of former 
USAF officers, ^forcover, if all the officers and enlisted men who 
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were in USAF uniform duiii^ the war oruld be ot^nizcd inro an 
influential and vocal public thiouj^ut Amcrici, it would add 
materially to the effectiveness of USAF public relations. 

THE POWEU OF LABOR 

The public relations analyst should know not only what publics 
he must reach but also the composidoii and tliinking of each of 
those publics. American or^nized labor today is conceded to be 
one of the strongest political and economic publics in the country. 

To use anoUicr illustration, suppose you are a public relations 
representative for a large corporation that is facing labor difficul- 
ties. You feel that a friendly message to labor may avert a crisis, 
so you sit down to pen an open letter to labor and to the public. 
Suppose you begin by extolling the glories o! free cnteiprise and 
its great contributions to labor. You discuss the profit motive as 
an incentive to production. You go on to suggest liiat tlie workers 
should be more interested in the prosperity of the company than 
in tlie arguments oC their union leaders. 

What you say may be true and logically reasoned, but the results 
can be catastrophic. You have not analywd your public. You arc 
not talking the workingman’s language. How do you find out what 
the laboring man thinks and why he thinks so? The labor press, 
with a ciretdation of over 15 million members of organized labor, 
is read thoroughly and in some cases exclusively. Martin Dodge, 
public relations counsel in New York, who publislies DM Digest, 
"the gist of the labor, left-wing and group press,” says of the labor 
press; 

It talks language they [the readers] understand. Athougli many 
labor wriiers and editors may never have heard of tlie word "semaa- 
tics," their vocabulary is tellingly pared to their readetship, and except 
in derision they carefully avoid the front^)ffice phrases that bring jeers, 
not diccrs, in the shop. 

The phrases “free enterprise” and “profit motive" simply do 
not enter into labor-paper columns, unless possibly as terms of 
opprobrium. The workers m^t be appealed to on the basis of 
what the corporation purposes to do about their interests— wages, 
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hours, housing, health, educational and recreationa] facj]i!ics-ai 
a study of labor papers will reveal Not that the majority ol Ameri- 
can w-orkers repudiate the principle of free enterprise; it is just 
not their primary concern, 

KNOW YOOR PUBLIC 

As a public relations spcdalist, then, your first responsibility 
is to knon’ ndrat people ate thinking', especially what lire (icopic 
in the certain group you wish to contact arc thinking. ^Ve might 
set forth these principles as a guide: 

Krtote t'Our public. 

Knenv ivli/il it thinks. 

Knotv ru//y it tliinks so. 

Kiiottf how it anives at its conclusions. 

^Vhat a paniailar public diinks can be determined by formal 
and infoniial surveys, questionnaires, opinion polls, and con.nimcr 
veseavch, or it may be gained by inteniesps and discussions, by 
attending meetings or reading nsember publications. 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed on tlte importance of 
getting "opinion leadership’’ bcliind your program, tliat is, pick- 
ing tliose persons in the community to whom tlte people look 
for advice and guidance. There is no question tliat certain leaders 
do u'ield enorntous influence over tf»e masses, but it is trrong to 
beliete tliat tlic people’s will can be manipulated to any desired 
enti thiougli opinion inanagemenb 

It is interesting to note in this connection a Minnesoui poll 
conducted by the Minrieapolis Sunday Tnbune, ivhich revealed 
dual on the qucsiion of price control the leaders— some 625 cdti- 
caton, businessmen, labor leaders, dergymen, editors, professional 
men, and iiouscivives active in community affairs— were poles apart 
from the people generally in their opinions. For example, 67 per 
cent of the leaders thonglit price controls should be dropped grad- 
ually, tvhilc only 39 per cent of tire general jsublic agreed; and 
only 28 per cent of the leaders wanted such controls continued for 
an indelitiite period, tj-Iiile -I? per cent of tl?c genera! public fell 
this would be trise. 

Earl Newsom, New York public relations counsel, lists five 
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factors that influence lormation of opinions, which might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The point oj view of the group to which you are appealing- 
individuals tend to take sides and idcndly themselves with groups 
of people having Uie same convictions. 

2. The .situation has become newsworthy. It lias seized die 
people's attention. 

3. The situation has become significant to the people ailected. 

4. The people Irust the source of the information. (This again 
is a phase of opinion Icadersliip.) 

5. The situation is clear, not confusing. 

Mr. Newsom has attempted to classify all the factors Uiat form 
opinions under these five headings, and there w much in what lie 
says, but the authors believe this subjea of finding out why people 
diink as tliey do is important enough to die student of public 
relations to tvarrant further analysis. 

GOVERNOKS OF OFINION 

The influences that govern our opinions are of such a complex 
nature that any formal listing of them would leave much to be 
argued, but we can name a score or more that seem, to affect eveiy- 
body's diinking and have a strong effect on American life. Most 
authorities agree that a public opinion is merely a collection of 
individual opinions and that if ve can find out how personal 
opinions are formed, we shall have a good index to group atti- 
tudes. The notion that there exists a single group mind, disassoci- 
ated froTTi individual human being?, has been generally disa'cditcd. 

It should be pointed out that these ^ton are die means and 
media by which skillful public relations practitioners reach their 
publics. True, diey are also the tools of the artful propagandist. 
It ^viIl depend on how they are used. 

The first group of factors mi^t be called the basic influences 
in the formation of opinion— those that come early in our lives 
and leave definite patterns ftrr our later thinking. First, of course, 
is home and family. Psychologists tell us that inlieritance and early 
environment— the diaracter of the parent and the home surround- 
ings— cannot help but vitally affect our views- Especially is this 
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true of religious and moral values. Charles E. Merriam ustimascj 
that 75 per cent of the members of our political parties ‘'inherited" 
their political convictions from their pareiiu. Altliough the fanhl)' 
is gradually losing some of its influence over youth ou'ing to 
clianges in family living, such as aparunent du'elling, u-ovkiug 
iiiotliers, nursery schools, playgrounds, and motion pictures, it 
still assumes tremendous impmtance. 

Another basic factor is the influence of schools, teadievs, and 
textbooks. This nation alirays has strongly emphasized edtrcniioit 
and has poured out its wealth to maintain its children in schools. 
In no other country have schools contributed more to the at'cmge 
individual's stock of ideas. Teachers in some cises lia\'c done more 
to mold the plastic minds of youth than the parents, kfany of 
today’s older generation were reared on the famous McGuffcy 
readers of the last century, and the principles of thrift, honesty, 
kindJiess, and selRontro! tliat these books uugbt liave become 
the 'warp and woof of American morals as well as the fundamenwis 
of our faitli in tlie free enterprise sj-stem. Also, tlic liistoT}' books 
of tlie past have conmbuteef maietiiiffy to the conviction that 
America is foremost among all the nations of the tvorld atid have 
given force to tlte past policy of isolationism. 

A third basic factor is the influence of churches, Sunday schools, 
ministers, priests, and rabbis. The churches, ho',ve\'er, have not 
confined cheinsclves to religious teadiioj alone. The vict« of large 
segments of tlie American population on war. crime, vice, pi-ohibi- 
tion, birth contvoi, coramnnism, and many other politioil atic! 
social issues arc directly traceable to the stand of various church 
sects. 

rXl’lSHIENCE FACTORS 

The second group of influences on opinion formation comprises 
tiiose things we iiave gained through experience .rnd cteiyday liv- 
ing. ll'h.it ^\<c liavc seen with our oivn eyes and what we h.avc 
experienced in our contacts with otlier indivWtwls rn.rkc a greater 
imprej'ioii on ii.s iban die mere vicarious experiences of i-cacling 
or listening. The men who returned from conilwt senfee in die 
tear liai'c foimcd impressions and convictions on nnuiy problems 
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tliat never ivill be uprooccd. These veterans will exert a powerful 
influence on American policies and politics in the future, as did 
vcleraiis after the previous war. 

Also, wherever men and women gather to listen or to discuss, 
to debate or negotiate, opinion will be fionned. The convictions 
o£ the more vocal merobeTS are likely to influence those less suie 
of themselves or perhaps they will stir the listener to take the 
opposite view. It is in assemblages of this type that a public 
opinion often is formed. 

We have already spoken of the influence of leaders on our think- 
ing. Almost everyone, the psychologists say, is seeking personal 
leadership to guide him, laigely to bolster up his feelings of inse- 
curity and uncertainty. Hundreds of men and women have fol- 
lowed almost blindly iltc preachments of such leaders as Franklin 
D, Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Dr. Francis Townsend, John L. 
Lewis, Father Coughlin, and Mary Baker Eddy. 

There is also a wide variety of influences, which might com® 
under tire general Iteading of propaganda (as dcRned by some 
autiioutiet^ and which -would cover popular mytkis, legends, Eal- 
lacies, stereotypes, and ruinors. Whole groups or communities 
may be moved emotionally by false or distort^ views on various 
subjects gained by tlte constant repetition o£ ideas. Rumors and 
canards seem to travel with the speed of l^rt. Much of our early 
American history, like the early history of od'er nations, is based 
on legends. Other legends and popular mytlis surrounding events 
and persons ca-me out of this war and tvill persist There are hun- 
dreds of stereotypes that stir great iuasse.s of people to high emo- 
tional pitch— flags, symbols, banners, and such words as capitalist, 
communist, mother love, fascist, and America First. 

THK MEDIA OF COMMUNICA-nON 

The third general group of oponion-isfluences covers the means 
by wliich people gather information, and fiist in importance ])rob- 
ably is the American press. With 50 million copies of daily news- 
papers distributed every weekday in this country and 38 milliori 
on Sunday, with 10 million orpies of weeklies and scDii'veeklies 
reaching the American public each publication date, it is obvious 
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that every literate persoain America is influenced by trhat he reads 
in the newspapers. Newspapen govern opinion in four ways; 

1. By giving lire news on which readers base dteir judgraems. 
This is by far die most important opitiion-makitig function of the 
press. 

2. By editorial comment on the news. 

.1 By printing columns and features, many of which arc syndi- 
cated. 

4. By mirroring the opinions of others through the news and 
through letters from readers. 

The influence of radio on public opinion is beyond accurate 
measurement. A gotxf cxainpic of the power of radio in nioJding 
public opinion occurred on Dec. 7, 1941. Announcement of the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor reached ii.steners Sunday after- 
noon ttfhen no newspapers were publishing. From the moment of 
tlie first flash by radio the entire nation stayed glued to radio sets. 
Overnight opinion became crysiailizcd, and by ^fonclay novm'ng 
tlic nation Iiad made up its mind in favor of declaring wai' on 
Japan. 

Magazines, professional and trade journals, and house organs 
often exert more influence on public opinion than the newspapers, 
Magazines of nation-wide circulation remain iti the liome longer 
than newspapers and are more carefully read. Moreover, llteir 
articles seem tveighted with greater authority. As far as tiie sp^ 
cislized journals are concerned, they go to specific publics rrhosc- 
diief inreresLs lie in the fields that these publications cos'cr. 

Pictures, cartoons, comics— whether tlicy appear in ne^vspapers, 
magazine.s, or books— have an elemental appeal to everyone. The 
net^'S pictures of tlie infamous concentration camps in Germany 
had much to do with solidifying opinion behind a ‘'li.ird peace" 
for ottr I.tte enemies. Cartoonists arc among our most ;x)icnt edi- 
toriali.sts. 

Books and pamphlets often exert strong influence on people’s 
niincls. One needs only to recall Harriet Rccchci' Stowc’.s "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" or Upton Sinclair's “Tlic Jungic" to vccognbe the 
power of a book. The Bible, of course, is the otti.st.wfling wnidcr 
of public opinion in the ’Western world of .til time. Tom Paine's 
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pamphlets stirred die coioniais to ovcrdmnv die rule of Englan'^' 
Hoiv far n'ould the Eighicentli Amendment have progressed wi(h‘ 
out the pamphleteering of the Anti-Saloon League? 

The motion pictures are pven credit for producing more pop'^' 
lar sicreoLy]ics in America ihan any other mediimi. Tlie influence 
of motion pictures, 'ivlieiher true to life or not, is tremendod^- 
The use of rnovies to speed «p the training of soldiers and saild^'® 
during the rvar and to advance war causes among the people is ^ 
testimonial to their effectiveness. 

OTHEa INFLUENCES 

In rccltoning the influence of newsjjapers and magazines o'^® 
should not discount their advertising oalumns, whidi reader 
veys prove arc widely read. Advertising lias been used chiefly PV 
business and industry to sell products and build institutional goc’ti 
still, but of late years labor and government have entered tP® 
advertising field. 

Direct-mail literatine, of course, is another form of adt'ertisti’S 
'j.'.vi wjrf, ia tsa-W) cases is isa’k. eSayist dwN o.w^- 

paper and magazine advertising bec.iuse it readies die reader c^*' 
recrly. There are countless forms of advertising— posters, $igi>s- 
liandbills, etc.— dial bear directly or indirectly upon the pubPi^ 
mind and help sv'ing people to a point of view. 

Lecturers, .speakers, and group leadew are among the mo^t 
effective opinion-governors. As pointed out before, a public opih‘ 
ion fvequendy is formed as a result of ^thcrin^ of people meet' 
ing to discuss a common topic. The luncheon and banquet spea^t- 
ers are so ubiquitous in American life that their ivords reaCb 
almost everyone. 

Finally, there arc special events— die parades, shows, demonstra- 
tions, exliibits, tours, open houses, and the like— which are cal- 
culated and staged to stir up public enthusiasm. They readi in'- 
portant segments of die public dircedy and for that reason af® 
extremely effective. They also take adx'ant:^ of cro'vd reaction^- 

Many other influences on public thinking could be noted, sucb 
as the American dieater and the great plays, whidi. like gre?!^ 
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books, have stirred people to think and acL Perhaps the student 
will think of other media that can be added to the list, "y 9 N 

We have dealt here largely with the tangible factors that go into 
the formation of opinion. Wc have not discussed the many psy. 
chologicai influences that not only govern opinion but that often 
measure its intensity. Ben Trynin, research editor for the Amevi- 
caa Council on Public Relations, points out that hdifjcrcncc, 
ignorance, and superstition, and suggestion and prestige, influence 
jjeople to reject belie}. Other powerful motives leading people 
to accept belief, Mr. Trynin says, are financial gain, vanity parti- 
sanship, prejudice, escapism, and tlic cultural climate of the times. 

In summary of this chapter, it must be reemphasized that a 
study of public opinion is vital to success in public relations v'crk. 
It is particularly important for the practitiotier to recognize tfiat 
he is dealing with not one but many publia, each of ivhich con- 
stitutes a specific protOem and requires speci,al study. The use of 
the various means and media to communicate with the .public 
will be left for later chapteis. We now turn our attention to a 
point not often enougli stressed in the field of public rclaiions- 
our responsibility to the society in which we work. 



Chapter' 3 

The Public Interest 


Public relations ... is a iundamcnul attitude t>l mind, a philosophy 
of manageineuc. tviiich delibeiuuty and with enligliiciicd sclfuhncss phioes 
tlic broad interest of the public fmt in every decision aitecting tlte 
oper.aiion oi the bttsiaess. 

PAUt G«S2TT. vicc^MxsWeiit, General Motors Corporation. 

Public interest, so far as tlic United Stales is concerned, is and cnti only 
be tvhac the public, tdiat mass opinion, says it is. &y muss opinion I mean 
tlic collcctii'e opinions of the American people as a wiwie. 

I^OFsssoK Hakivoos L. Chius. 

The first tiling la tills [public lebiions] pragtaoi is to have the manage- 
ment of the IiusiiiKs write otii a statement of policy. This Is cqiiiviilcnt 
to saying to the public: "Wc sJioiiW like to serve you. and we offer you 
die following contraa, which we ibiok would be fair to nil concerned 
and mutually prodtable.” 

At.Tiiua W. Pack, viots-ptesideju, Ameticin 
Tdephonc and Telegraph Company. 


THE CONTRACT 

There arc two parties involved in any public relations opoin- 
tion: (1) die institudon or enterprise that seeks to advance its 
program and (2) the public or publics to which the program is 
directed, Theieioie, there aie two imetests to be seivcd— die pri- 
vate interest and the public interest 

Mr. Garrett says the broad inteiest of tlic public must come 
first. Mr. Page v'ould go one step further by voluntarily offering 
tlie public a contract sctUi^ forth the institution’s policies. Mr. 
Page contends; 
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.‘\ii business in a deniOCTatic countr)- begins widi public ]3ennL''!on 
and exists fay public apprwaL If tliat be true, it follov.-s that business 
should be clieerlully to tell die public what its policies are, 

ivJjat it is doing, and what it hopes to do. 

If we accept tlie thesis lliat a contract iritli dte public is desirable, 
diree fundamental considerations come to mind; 

1. Sudt a contract should be in writing and pnblislied. gen- 
erally understood polic)- lias little substance and less force. Even 
though an otal contract may be binding, only small segment' of 
t!ie public know about it 

2. Tite poliq’ dte institution intends to follow- in its relations 
witli dte public must be stated definitely and witlioiit equivoca- 
tion. Worcover, tiic institution must be prepared to follow through 
on that policy and not deviate dnougli inattention or negket. 

3. In stich a contract it must be clear that the public iinevcst 
outtreighs the private interest .and will continue to do so. 

One o£ the most forthright contracts ever offered the pnlilic 
appeared on tiie editorial page of The Ncu) York Times on Aug. 
19, IS96, over tlje signature of Adolph S. Od«, Ujc new publWier. 
It read in part; 

It ■will be the earnest aim of The Ncte York Times to gi\'o the nc'vs 
in concise and atiraccive fonn, in language Uiat is parifartient.try in 
good society, and give it as early, if not earlier, dum it can be Icamccl 
tlBiough any other reliable medium; to give die news tmpanially trith- 
out fear or f-ivor, regardless of any party, sect, or interest iniolvcd: 
to make of die columns of The Aw I'ori Times a fontra for the con- 
siilcrarion of nil questions of public importance, .ind lo (h-a; end lo 
iii' iic intelligent discuMion from all shades of opinion. 

Most readers of the Times would agree dial the lernis of Mr. 
Ochs's contract have been more than fulfifictf. Perhaps no insu- 
iiitioii— certainly none iliai is in the public eye as coutimionsly— 
enjoys a better relationship with its cusiomeis and the people 
generally than The A'ea» York Times. 
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WHAT IS THE PUBLIC INTEREST^ 

Tlie public interest is not easy to define. It is clear from Pro- 
cessor Cliilds’s definition that it public interest is “what mass opin- 
ion says it is,” tlie Aineiican people concede to no Aristocracy the 
right to determine their interest— whether it be an aristocracy of 
tlie govenimcnr, of the military, of economic powers, of a politi- 
Ciil party, of a cliurcli, a class, or a race. In other words, ricmocnicy 
guarantees public opinion die right w decide wliat tlie public 
interest is. Conversely, an enlightened public opinion is the best 
insurance of cominued democracy. 

The public has expressed its views on hundreds of political, 
economic, and social issues tlirough tlic ballot box, through 
public-opinion polls, througlt organized and tinovganizcd move- 
ments, and through mere acceptance or rejection of tlie plans, 
programs, and products offered. The public’s atiiiude-at least 
the majority attitude— is no scan on such matters as crime, vice, 
public education, adulterated foods, democracy, freedom of 
speech, press, and religion, and the pioicciion of natural resources, 
The people also have expressed themselves frequently on more 
tvansitory iwobksns such as piohibhion, uade-union practices, 
monopoly, political parties, price fixing, wages and hours, and 
social security measures. 

Tiie piimary .lims of public relations, tlicreforc, are, first, to 
find out v’lut the public considers is its otvn best interest and, 
second, to shape an institution's policies and conduct so that 
the public’s interest ivill be served. 

True, tlicvc is a wide area of public matters witliin the pur- 
vieiv of jniblic relations in which the people have given little or 
no ci'idence of their feelings. To decide rvliat die public interest 
is in sudi cases, die public rdations representative must rely on 
fnigracntiiry analysis or on his own best judgment, The problems 
of Jiunian relations can never be reduced to an exact science— 
a renain amount oi trial and error is inescapable. 
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Let the people decide 

TJie pon-er of public opjiion «-as discussed in the previous diap- 
tcr, and no on? ii-i}! seriously disagree. Tlie rightness of public 
opinion on any question often has been disputed, hotrever. TlieTc 
is a disturbing assumption in some quaitets djsi fJ>c mass mind 
can be easily molded to fit almost any program because man is 
"an ignorant, indifferent, opinionated, prejudiced, and trishfiil- 
tliinking animal,” as one wiiter puts in There is also the rnytJi 
that the as’erage American possesses a “dtaiecn-ycarold tnen- 
tality.” 

These vietvs Itave led a tc\r public relations practitionen to be- 
lieve that by some modern alchemy they have been transformed 
into manipulators of public opunion, engineers of public consent, 
and shapers of die nation’s destinies. Such a philosophy seems not 
only inflated but highly dangerous to die future of public rela- 
tions practice itself-. 

In Jjis book 'Tropaganda," published in 1928, Edirard L Ccr- 
naj-s, public relations counsel, began with cliis statement; 

The ccnschtu and intelligent mnnipuktiw of the organised iisbiis 
and opinions of die masses is an iinporiani dement in dcmOOTiie 
society. Those srho manipubic ihi's unseen mcdianism of society con- 
stitiile an invisible government that is Ihe tnie ruling power of our 
country. 

In viesv of Mr. Bemays’s reputation as a founder of the sdciice 
of modern public relatiors, the reader may be forced to assume 
that siidi "conscious and intelligent manipulation" of the mass 
mind is tlic chief mission of the practitioner. Ho^vcver, ^f^. Btr- 
nays later offers in his book a much more agreeable concept v/hen 
he states; 

The counsel on public relations, after he has cxaroincsl all these 
and odicr factors, endcastors to shape ihe actions of his chcnl so liiet 
they tvill gain the interest, the approval, and the acccptniicc of ilic 
public, • 
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Averell Broughton in his book "Careeis in Public Relations" 
also sounds a jaiTing note, quite apart from liic general soundness 
of his thesis, when he writes: 

One o£ tlic rather pleasant things about the practice of public rela- 
tions over a period of time is the understanding that it brings of how 
really simple the u’orld is, hoa childlike people are, and hoxi> easily led. 

While tlic public occasionally pays good money to be fooled, 
the truth is that Americans arc remarkably sense-making people, 
certainly as intelli^ni as any people in tlte world and consider- 
ably better infoniied. Moreover, the people have made up their 
collective mind in no uncertain fashion when the issues counted. 
William A. Lydgate, publications editor of tlie.Americaii Institute 
of Public Opinion, in ids book "Wliat Our People Think” makes 
these observations: 

The American people are tioi only generally right in tlteir thinking 
about public issues, but they show more common sense than their 
leaders. . . . When K comes to major public issues, public opinion 
studies show few instances when ilte majority of our people were not 
In favor of doing something long before tlie legislative or the executive 
branch of the government got around to doing it. . . . Anyone who 
studies j)Ublie opinion and works with it closely is likely to develop 
great adiTuraiion for the cotmoon people. 

There is a well-known saying, “Never overestimate the people’s 
knowledge nor underestimate their intelligence.” That should be 
a truism for public relations workers. In communicating widi the 
public the guiding principle should be to inform public opinion 
not to form it. If the people know, they will make their own de- 
cisions in their own interest. That is making democracy work. 

PaOrAGitMISA AND PUBUC tELATtOMS 

Public relations stems from the art of persuasion, which is as 
old as man himself. What primitive man could not express in 
words or gcsuitcs, he could implement with, a cluh. The club has 
even been used to reinforce modem doctrines, as exemplified by 
the late Nazi party with its Gestapo and storm troopers. Tlie chief 
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media of persuasion tliiou^ the ages, howes-er, jiave been speech 
and \vTiting, In laier years, print, pictures, film, radio, and tek- 
vision have augmented the art. 

Any attempt to relate to eadi other by chart die various forms 
of persuasion would show propaganda at one extreme end of the 
chart and public relations at die opposite extreme. Tiic inference 
is that there is a tvidc breach bcttrecn. diem. Before proceeding 
further, ive must define our terms. 

\\'hat is propaganda? The word has been tnudi misuse:! and 
abused. It has been called the ugliest leord in the English lan- 
guage. True, historically and by diaionary definition, jaropaganda 
is no more evil than a pump handle. It may be employed for 
sinister, subversive, and ^udident purposes, or ft may sen-e per- 
fectly decent and laudable aitns. Under this definition, propa- 
ganda may be for tlic public good; on die other hand, it may noL 

Noir diere can be no serious quarrel ivith tJtis concept of propa- 
ganda other than, as Max Lcrner points out, ifs ufcJc,W!«.t. Mr. 
Lerner, in Iiis booh "Ideas for the Ice Age," goes on to say: 

If «t; interpret all efforts to sh.ijie our foreign policy as prop.fganda, 
hose shall we distingubh between a presidential message, an editorial 
in the h'etD Repul/lic, a Coughfin broadost, a classroom discussion, a 
Sjjcech b)' Joe McriTlIiaim, a Congressional debate, a column by 
Westbrook Pcglcr, a communique from the Gcniian army staff, a 
manifesto b)- the Harvard Defense Group, a broadcast by Elmer Dsvis, 
nn appeal for relief funds, a photograph of mangled diiWren, ami a 
sermon by Father Ctimn? Anytliing tliat holds them all togctlicr 
must be a clumsy receptacle indeed. 

Mr. Lerner sew in propaganda “tliC intent to m3uij)Ulate, the 
irreJerunce of r.ilidiiy or sincerity, rise concealment of sonic cm- 
cial ingredients of belief." With him many authorities n it! agree: 
otiiers tvill not. In the final analysis it seems rcasonnbJe to .rsstittic 
chat die vast majority of the -American people will go along ivitli 
Mr. Lerner and label propaganda definitely something "ii.id.' 

The piiblk’s views of pre^ganda arc associated with the ac- 
lix'ilies of Hitler and Goebbels who iv.istcd the Ccr.n.ni mind 
to accept iVari doctrine; with the methods used by tho'c uni- 
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formed gangs in America prior to the war-the Nazi Bund, the 
Silver Shirts, and the K« Khix Klan. 

If the majority do tJiink of propaganda in these terms, then it 
is better that it be completely disassociated from the practice of 
public relations. Public relations can never afford to be bracketed 
in the public rnind -with movements that seek to manufacture and 
manipulate popular sentiment tcrtvard the attainment of selfish 
ends. 

TME USE OF PROPAOANUA 

In clraiving a distinction between propaganda and public rela- 
tions the authors realize they may have confused the student 
While the very tvord propaganda has come to be regarded with 
a certain apprehension, acliially many wlio frown on the term 
are busily engaging in propaganda every day. Advertising, press- 
agentry, publicity-all described as tools of public rclations-also 
are media of propaganda. Any effort to convince people or to 
shape a vie^vpoint is propaganda. 

The truth is that there is good propaganda and bad propa- 
ganda, Good propaganda may be descrilKd as tliat which emanates 
from a defiititely identified source with an opal and unconcetilcd 
purpose. Photographs slioiving the mangled bodies of children 
were issued by the United States Army and were perfectly justi- 
fiable pvopngiinda since they were issued by an identified source 
to accomplish an open and obvious punsose— to make the Ameri- 
can people realize what kind of an enemy our country was fight- 
ing and to make us mad enough to intensify our war efforts. 

The opening address of a lawyer when he tells the jury what 
he intends to prove in tlie trial to fdUow is propaganda. The jury 
knows from what source it emanates and for what purpose it is 
issued. Presumably it atn make up its own mind, accepting what 
it considers faas froni the props^nda and discarding what it con- 
siders mete opinion. 

By tlie same rule, then, propaganda whldi is not identified as 
such, or which purports to be something different from what it 
actually is, or wlikli is issued to deceive or mislead the public. 
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or whidr knoivingiy distorts the facts witli an intent to cltjnge or 
influence public opinion is definitely bad propaganda. 

Any propaganda that is devious or Tvhose source is obscure is 
bad propaganda. The public is entitfed to fcnoir in every instance 
tlte sclf-intcrcsr of the source. The public can then Jay c!u; pro]5a- 
ganda alongside of the into-esi to be served and determine for 
itself what to accept. 

The public relations of the National Electric Liglii Association 
in the late twenties and early thirties still smells unpleasantly in 
the public nostrils. After a thoroughgoing investigation the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1934 issued a report that constitutes a 
handbook on propganda methods. Tlic Commission reached lire 
conclusion tliat “measured by quantity, extent, and cost, this tvas 
probably the greatest peacetime propaganda campaign ever con- 
ducted by private interesu in Uie couiUiy." 

Wliy did the campaign miscarry? Professor Hanrood Childs 
comments; 

In die first place, ilic association did not appvoacii tire public sin- 
cerely and directly for the purpose of enlightening it, but by indirec- 
tion and use of financial pressure soug/i< to control it. In the second 
place, and by far die most iinponant reason, tlic industry tried to 
sell itself before its house was in order. Instead of trying to find oi/l 
viheiher public disfmioT had arty real basis in fad. .tnd seeking, so far 
as it was possible to do so, to convei abuses ti-here dicy cxi.stw!, tlic 
prop.tgaiidii resources of the industry tverc mobiliacd to u'JiitcK’.ssli 
them. 

BAD PUKLIC BELATIONS 

Business is not the only instiliition that has stifferorJ in its rcl;i- 
fionsiiips w’th oclier groups. Professor N. S, If. Cias of iJic M.-ir- 
vard Business Sciiool points out in his c.vtrcnieJy n'ortfi.u-Jiilc 
monograph “Shifts in Public Relations" tlwt tiic Jews bai t- never 
lived long in Cliristian lands before they dcfclo|)cd b.ifl pithlic 
relations, no matter whether it was their fault or the f.iuJf of the 
Christians. In the Middle Ages the lawyers had b.id public rcl.i- 
lions. In part they were bhmed for substituting nation.t! or st.nc 
latv for local custom. 
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Professor Gras says the Church ftom about 1350 to 1550 had one 
of its ivorst public relations periods. The cleigy were accused of 
ignorance, sloth, selfishness, adultery, usuiy, the acquisition of 
loo mudi land, and even a lack of Christian faith. They had. 
claimed many privileges and had put themselves above the secular 
latvs and secular punishmenL The popular rcacrioti led to tlie 
Protestant revolution and a refotmation within the Church itself. 

The public relations of some political niadiines— Tammany, 
"Boss” Hague's, the Pendergasts’, “Big Bill” Tliompson’s-has 
been notoriously bad at one time or anotlier. 

Of late, labor unions have been building “public relations" 
organitntious to carry their story to the public. The attempt to 
mix llieir informational and educational activities with propa- 
ganda and pressure-group tactics has to a certain extent vitiated 
their program, however. Certainly John L Lewis on several occa- 
sions has had about the worst public rehuioiu in America, 

Bad public relations, of course, is not due to propaganda activi- 
ties alone. Ratlicr it arises from tlic failure of men and institutions 
to recognize that the fund-tmenial basis of good public relations 
lies in wise policies and sound conducL 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE 

There arc times, of course, when propaganda in tlie good sense 
can and has served tlie public inteiesL How else could we classify 
such propaganda documents as Paul's Epistle to the Romans; 
Thomas Paine’s '‘Common Sense” or the founding fathers' Bill 
of Rights? 

Occasionally it is necessary to rise above tlie ground swells of 
popular fad and fancy and set forth truths even at the risk of public 
opposition. The men who do thi.s and know when to do it are 
the real of politics, of business, of religion, and of public 

Telaiions. 

The occasions for a hard and fast stand in the face of public 
opposition, however, arc not so numerous as many political and 
business leaders like to make them. In many cases these crusades 
arc the result of a messianic complex— the country must be re- 
formed in its thinking; in others, of ignorance of what the public 
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really thinlcs on a panicularisue. Atany rate, busincsi, laba? zn- 
govemment oSdaJs alike hat'e erred in diis rcspecL 

Before a decision is made to dialJenge majorliy cpinic®. :n 
insiitiiiion seeking good public rdaaons sbouM ctitr-uliv 
the justice oi its cause, die merits of its propasnls, and the profe- 
bility of public acceptance of its message. Mr. Gairet: oners iltis 
ad\ice to management; 

tSTten Ibe public fiisapproi'K a wore^ yerj- chsa ctamjcEenr riil! 
need to modify its oivn deemon oat of lespcci for public cpirJoa. A; 
otlicr dtnej managenieni toay know it is riglit and dedee it ntun pro- 
ceed. Tlicn it Will want to infonn the public of tlte rc.isons for iu 
action and so Jtope to attain public acceptance tbreugh a botto" under- 
standing of tlie dedsion. 

irKO ARE THE rROP.ACANDlST?? 

The popularly accepted interpreation oE propaganda as some- 
tiling sinister is beliei'ed to Itave grown out of die Fint World 
IFar. Tile mediods used by the .Allied Potects to drat'i' the I'nitcd 
Sates into die imron their side and the operations of die Central 
Poicers to keep .•America neutral left a residue of resentment. .-After 
die war many books and pamphlets were published denouncins 
tear propaganda. The First AVorld AVar also me tlic beginning-t 
of psyidiological itarfare as a weapon, but it w^ the Second AS'orid 
AA’ar tiiat developed it into a potent fector on both the .Allied and 
Axis sides. 

Censorslijp Jt.as been called the ttdn evil oE propaganda, and it 
can be e^'en reore dangerous since it empotvers indi^•sauals cr 
groups to delete or limit the content of anv medium of comnstitu- 
cation. The people of the United Slates concede tltat it is in tr.c 
public interest for government to censor coinniuni'citions in ‘.'ur- 
linie, but after every war the ceisorjhip penver in .Arnencn .o.ts 
been aiL'ong the first to go- 

It is cle.ar that if public relations is to attain the stature of a 
profession, titcre must be a definite break between public rcbitons 
and political manipulation. AMicn public relation-' ‘ctivnics ex- 
tend to influencing or bribing politicians, tfic use of ick^mr.s 
and letters direiXed to coogressmen to build up o fa!-‘e piciure c-i 
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public sentiment, and the dissemination of distorted and untrue 
information on public issues, public relations is doomed. 

Let it be xniderstood that the authors are not inveighing against 
die use of propaganda as such by anyone. Tliey sincerely believe 
that "freedom of propaganda,” good or bad, in a democracy sudi 
as ours is quite as essential to the maintenance of the American 
system as free press or free speech. What the authors object to is 
the practice of calling siicli activities "public relations" or mixing 
dicra ividi public relations. In fact, die manipulations of pressure 
groups tlirougiiout this broad land have done more lo retard the 
development of good public rcladons than any other one activity. 

THE PRESS AGENTS 

Among the minor propgandists are the press agents. To the 
weary, harassed city editors of die nation they often constitute a 
maior problem, so much so that news|iapenneti gaierally assume 
that public relations is merely anollicr name for higli-pou'cred 
press-agentry or publicity. The terms arc used synonymously even 
by some practitioners. 

The practice.? of press agents are not ncces-sarily vicious, but 
they arc compounded of a good deal of "humbug." Press-agentry 
is associated with the old circus days when the "ciiiseliiig" of free 
space in the netespapers tras c.schanged for asraplimcntary tickets 
and a few lines of advettising. It soon developed into a move subtle 
racket, hotvever— the staging of "phoney" stunts and the pl.mting 
of fake stories. It tras a street traveled by such "impresarios” as 
P, T. Bamum, Harry Rciclienbach, Flo ZiegCcld, So! Hurok, and 
othei-s. 

Under the magic tvand of the dever press t^ent, a mediocre 
chorus giri becomes a star, a cheap painting like "September 
Moni" becomes a work of art or at least a focal point of curiosity, 
and a tawdry story of illicit love becomes a best seller. 

Today there are some who call themselves public relations 
counsels, rvho are direct descendants of Bamum and Reirbenbach. 
For example take the Hollywood promotion experts ivho "plant" 
photographs of lovely movie actresses wearing Santa Claus suits or 
Easter-rabbit costumes. These men are press agents pure and 
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simple. So are die men who get -rarious beach resoris into print 
by releasing- pictures of seducdr'e sirens in ret^eaJing poses. 

Even press-agcntj}', however, has adiievcd a certain place for 
itself and a standing ivith the papen. The press agent will) 3 
genuine sense of news values— -who scelts out the news \-nlucs in 
the pai'ticular enterprise he is representing and t^'ho presents die 
news to tlic papers, clearly identifying his own interest in having 
it puhJislied— is often a welcome figure in the city room. It is 
entirely possible for good ncKs values and good p^cs^agcn^l■^■ to be 
synonymous. It is only the press^gentty that deceives or is false 
tvhich is had. 

Advertising, promotion, and publicity are all socially acceptable 
except when tlicy lapse into the bad [catures of propaganda 
and press-agentry. While adv'enisiag, promotion, and publicity 
seek to impress upon the dtken the superior merits of tiicir 
institution or product, there is a code of truthful advertising to 
wliich most reputable firms adlterc. During the late tvar, insti- 
tutional advertising took on Uie cliaracier of public rdaiioiis, 
As pointed out previously, publicity, advertising, and proinodon 
can be important tedrniques of public relations, 

THE PLACE OF PODLtaTY 

Publicity deserves a little more attention because it may be 
described as the direct forerunner of public relations, Today it 
complements public relations. Edward L. Bernays divides the his- 
tory of publicity into four major periods. Ttie first, 1900 to 19M, 
ivas die period of muckraking veisus uhiteinishirg. The .ill-siar 
cast of inuckrakers included David Graham Phillips, Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Upton Sinclair, and Tom Luiwson who 
turned tlic glare of publicity on “the curse of bigness” in industry. 
"Pitiless publicity" became a -weapon of government in tiie days 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The second major period tvas during the First World yVar, 
191 -J to 1918, when publicity was used tor the first time on a mass 
scale to sell war aims and ideals. Tlie tliird major period, 1919 
to 1929, ^vas marked by an era of riring price levels, iic'v competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar, and a new appreciation of the 
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consumer’s interests. Industry expanded widi American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, General Motors, General Electric, and 
otliers leading the way. Likewise industry became more social- 
minded. Eoundations and research institutes were endowed. Cor- 
porations appointed vice-presidents whose prime duties were to 
make friends tor the company and to interest themselves in public 
affairs. 

The fourth period began in 1929. The stock-market crash, tlie 
adr'ent of the New Deal, the awakening realiration tlmt the inter- 
ests of tile v’hole nation were greater than those of any group, all 
served to emphasize, according to Mr. Bemays, die need for social 
consciousness and public responsibility. 

To continue Mr. Bemays’s analysis, irntten in 1941, it might 
be said tliat the fiftli period was marked by a return lo the First 
World War methods of selling the public on war issues, but on a 
much larger pattern, The American people were subjected to one 
of tlic most powerful publicity campaigns in die muion's history— 
Uic sale of war bonds, which by July, 1945, had raised the huge 
sum of 206 billion dollars largely from nonbank sources, 

This campaign illuscraicd, as did many of diose preceding it, 
that successful publicity must be built on a sound public relations 
base. What sold those bonds? Tlie promoters would be the first 
to deny that it tvas publicity and advertising alone, although tliese 
tzere powerful factors. Underlying the sale was the confidence of 
die American people in tlte tvar pwlicies of their government, tJteir 
faitli in the efficient conduct of the war, and their understanding 
of the issues involved. 

EMERGZ\CE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Professor Gras traces the beg innin g of business relations, al- 
though not knosvn by that name, back to the twelfth century when 
business was creating a new order of socieiy and e.xpecting help 
and support from that new order. In the second phase— tlie eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries— budness was asking the public to 
keep its hands off. The third phase carries us from the popular 
reaction against big business in the nineties until tlie present day, 

In this period Professor Gras sees the diai^ from "the public 
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be damned" poliqr to "die public be pleased. Out fooled" potiq-, 
Tvhicli be says has continued to the present time ttiih declining 
emphasis on die "fooJed.” In fact, he says, business is nose playing 
with a new poiicy— "the public should be fully sciTcd and fully 
informed, and perhaps pailly educated." 

Wliat we know as modem public relations began shortly after 
Che nirn of the century when Ivy L. Lee became press representa- 
tive of die anthracite coal operators and of die Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Lee later » successful in publiciting Jolm D, 
RockefeiJer, Sr., that the oil magnate ras "converted" from one 
of the most censured individuals in America to a benevolent 
patriarcii. 

In these years the Iron and Steel Institute was established to 
disseminate information about the industry. President \fail of the 
Bell System publicly stated that public interest transcends private: 
the National Industrial Conference Board tvas formed, and the 
National Bank of Commerce began publication of the ividcly 
distributed Commerce 

Edtvard L. Bernays began his career as counsel on public rela- 
tions to goveramenis. industries, corporations, and trade organia- 
tions in 1919 but used the term "publicity diTccLion." Ly hec 
and T, J. Ro.ss started using the title "public relations" siionly 
tiiercaftcv. Since that time, especially in the thirties, iJii!)lic rela- 
tions counsels sprang up all over the country, and hundreds of 
corporations as well as government and social agencies insialleci 
public velaiions departments. 

soErvs an public kelatkws 

Ideally t\'e might say that public rclatious is the umou of pub- 
licilj and social respousibHity, but whcdicr it has reached tlr."!! 
stage of development is a moot question. 

Tiiere are too many practitioners who still hold to (he theory 
that iheiv clients’ interests are more hiiporcant th.rn (he [Kfhlic's 
intcresu True, .a public relations man lias a duty to his client, and 
public relations cannot be sold to industrial leaders on the basis 
of aitniism alone. Counsel must be able to show that he can 
impro^’c a client’s conipetitive position, and he must do ever)'- 
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thing he can to advance his client’s interest— but not at the public's 
expense. 

Tliere arc odicr public relations men who ding to the practice 
of their forebears— the press agent and the publicity expert— con- 
tending that public relations is just another way oE putting over 
your ideas. Tlie public is good-natured, in other words, and will 
take quite a lot in the way of old-^hioned ballyhoo and bun- 
combe. 

There are still other spedalists who advocate out-and-out propa- 
ganda to beat down their diems’ adversaries, tvheiher it be tire 
government, labor unions, big business interests, or some other 
group. Propaganda is a powerful weapon, but ^in— should it be 
a part of public relations? 

The u'liole purpose of this cliajjta- lias been to stress die rights 
of die public as a directly interested party in the perfonnance of 
public relations aciiviiie.s. Without recognition o£ the public’s 
interest as dic loreraost consideration, a discussion of public rela- 
tions as a fundamental way of life in die United States is ivldiout 
point. 



Chapter 4 

Who Does Public Relations? 


WiatEvcr is done in the name of public retitions can be no nsort effec- 
tive ebitn tlie philosophy of Jnaciagetaent chat supports it. 

X U'. Bsuiw, ptiblie relsiions coun/el. 

In the modern coiporation the dwice of cite mciliods to bs used in 
05tviur.i.ing the busincsi and dw ccs|ioa«ibtlity for thebr tffeciivencsi toisi. 
s3;«ys fail stjuarely upon the shoulders of the executive tnanagcmeni. 
Charlhs R. Hook, president, Tltc American Rolling Mili Company, 

Public rckiions actjvittes of United Slaws Steel Corporation arc consid- 
ered to be a top tnaoagcineni responsibility. . , , Unless die policies of 
tile Cotporatios) arc in beeping tvith the natbnal interest, there Is no 
possible way of securing long-term public support of our ceonomic and 
social viewpoint. 

J. Carusu MAcDo.VAt.i>, assistant to the c/sain 
nun, UotMd States Steel CorpoKition, 


wHEJtE nssTONsmury Jtxsrs 

Public relations begins at the lop where policy is tnaclc. In busi- 
ness and industry public rclalions is a responsibility of manage- 
ment. In goi'ernmental and sodal organiraiions it is a iunciion 
of administration. In military aflairs it stems from command, if 
ptiblic relations is to achieve maccimum effectiveness it must be 
directed by the responsible offidals at tltc head of tlie institution 
or enterprise, and they must be conscious of its importance and 
poiccr. 

Policies and conduct, it has been pointed out, arc the fund.a- 
mentals of good public relations. Tliat management in many busi- 
ness firnis recognizes this principle is evidenced by liic statements 
42 
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at the beginning of this chapter. Yet there are too many enter- 
prises where public relations activities are performed below the 
policy-making level. TTiey are delated to minor employees, 
whose primary function is to grind out publicity releases. 

The chief executive must alwa^ be the hub of the public rela- 
tions wheel. From him must radiate the policies and decisions that 
will govern the institution’s relations with the public. 

Until management or administration sees the necessity of bring- 
ing public relations into the executive diambers tvhere policy 
and conduct are determined, there can be no effective program 
established because, as pointed out in our dcfmilion, modern 
public relations is a planned program of policies and conduct that 
trill build public confidence and increase public understanding. 
Every major deci.sion made within tlie enterprise must be judged 
in the liglit of its effect on the public or publics concerned. One 
wrong decision often will outweigh a dozen riglit ones in the total 
effect created. 

Therefore, public relations activities cannot be delegated to 
subordinates who have no part in sl)aj)ing fundamental policies or 
who are barred from advising management on its relations with 
the public. This is witliout doubt the most difficult hurdle to 
overcome in building public relations into its rightful status. 
There are still some executives wim pride themselves on being 
tougli realists and who shrug off public relations as a lot of pseudo- 
scientific nonsense, preferring to rely on publicity and advertising 
as their chief contacts with the public. 

LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Who are die great public relations %UFes of oar time? In answer 
to a questionnaire sent out in 1945 by Tide magazine to several 
hundred public relations practitioners and to executives of various 
companies interested in public relations, lltc following men 
emerged as leaders in the field: Paul Garrett, vice-president and 
director of public relations for General Motors; T. J. Ross, head 
of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross Associates, public relations counsel; 
Eric Johnston, then president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and now czar of the motion-picture industry; Arthur 
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\V. Page, -I'ice-president of tlie American Telephone nnd Tele- 
graph Compan)'; CarJ Bj-oir, head of Carl Bj-oir S: Associaics, Inc,. 
and Verne Burnett, head of his on-n public relations finn nnd 
author of “You and Your Public.” 

The appearance of Johnston in this list of practicing spccialisu 
raises ilie question as to u'bat constitutes a public rclaiions leader. 
Is he die practitioner who works beltind the scenes to build a per- 
sonality or a corporation to high public regard, or is he the tivic 
head of die corporation, the government or social agency? Tide 
admitted that Johnston’s support nuy have been enhanced by 
die fact tJiac die mailing of the questionnaire coincided tcitli 
his appearance in a prominent role .11 die IVashington labor- 
miitiagcrnent conference; btit it pofiiced out that Jo/inswn's c.v- 
tensit'e travels, lias conciliatory attitude toward labor, and his 
constructive views on national problems had stamped him as a 
public relations personality. Moreover, it can be said that tlie 
iiigii public relations standing of the United States Oiainbcr oi 
Commerce as reflected in thi-s same survey was in great part due 
to Johnston's public relations cfEoris. 

Johnston, it will be remembered, took a diiferent lack from the 
traditional business exeaiiive. He made friends is'ith New Dealers 
and labor leaders as well as industrialists. He hopped around the 
globe to cement business tics witlt foreign nations {pariiciibrly 
Russia) and kept a steady scream of articles going to nittional 
magazines to icjsort his findings. In his farewell address u])on his 
retirement from the Cliambcr presidenq' he called tor a dccciu 
minimum tvage and for profit.sbaring as a means of building a 
ucw and progressive capitalism. 

Johnston is not the only executive who has led Ids insiitutiou 
to a higher public relations plane tvithout benefit oi title. We iinvc 
already mentioned Theodore Vail of ATS:T and the elder Mar- 
shal Field as men wlio learned early to cuitivaie good jniblic 
friendships. There was H. J. Heinz who built the "y? varieties’’ 
iiuo a national slogan and his company into national success. 
There is Hem y Ford who amtoanced years ago th.ai tliroiigh mass 
production he was going to be able to pay a luinimtim ivage oi 
5 dollars per day. AlUiougli Mr. Ford before his retirement did 
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many tilings that were not tmiversally popular, diat one policy 
has maintained for him the rcputadon as one of tlie two or three 
best liked industrial leaden in America. 

One does not think of the Bank of America witliout thinking 
of A. P. Giannini; or of General Motors without Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr.; or of war production without Heury J. Kaiser. Myron 
C, Taylor, Windirop Aldrich, Walter Chrysler, and many ollicrs 
have achieved high public relations status. 

FOLITICtANS OR STATESMEN? 

Passing over into tlic field of politics and government service, 
we might consider for a momctit the public relations standing of 
such men as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wcudcll Willkie, William 
Align White, Generals Dwight Eisenhower and Douglas Mac* 
Arthur, Edward R. Stettinius, and a score of others. 

Arc these men public relations figures in their own right or are 
diey merely the product of a skillfully directed personal publicity 
madiine? Picking certain men from l»th groups, we may ask: 
Do Roosevelt, Wilikie, Johnston, and Kaiser, for instance, really 
typify the statesmen in public affairs who lead public opinion in 
the right channels, or are they merely political and business oppor- 
tunists riding die ivaves of popular sentiment? Some persons would 
single out a man like Bernard Baruch as mote representative of 
the true public relations figure in American business and politics. 

This is a highly academic discussion in wliich it would be dif- 
ficult to reach an area of agrecmenL It is best summed up by 
Thurman Arnold, former United States assistant attorney general 
who, in discussing "the ideal public relations man” on a panel 
sponsored by Tide, said: 

The ideal public relations man is not dissimilar to the difference 
between the politician and the statesman ... in poiitics. The public 
relations man should be the very statesman of business. Very often lie 
will Be the ward politician, but he should be the statesman. 

We have used the word “statesman” before to distinguish the 
man ivho stands out above the crowd and speaks llte truth without 
regard to consequences. There is room for such men in the field 
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of public relation'. If public reisdoDs rtserelv laeii:'. nan; t'- 
popular dde, then Theodore BijJx> azd Hu?v p 
have been ranhed as No. 1 pubKc relations ??ni-c' 

PoKtical shill should not be crerkoked. *'o \ l tr- 

in the success of a public rehtiocs proarma T i u n an; 
ago recognized the ralue of dte personal equaaon si’ c'n'u-iir.r 
his affairs. Ralph B. GoDaep, advenising exertitsve. -ii.—V's 
prhfcrs’ Inh: 

Tie raca 'isiobysTTineoflieir political oSce speak io: tie pubiia 
gaia lisir position by expsring their viesc-s, their periorsUtics.. sod 
a ninsiderabic portion oi ihdrprhate!h-s to die spatagit <5: pet'i: 
attention. IS’hen they spesh. no one dse can be biased for the resprof: 
liair twrds arouse. I'iea they an, they co so >a she full kncu/.'i'djr 
that the cos'equcnces are tidrs to shoulder. Sose faD. scs: rantre- 
But s^-iaccster they do, they do sf huntan beiajs. 

Mr. Cocney declares that l‘u.'icos.< lenders, on the ci-her isa-td. 
have cloaked their anisities beisind 2 curtain of corpoTate ar.o 
nymity. There are cenain persona: advaatages. of course, in d?L-.r 
so- It is a tray of ataintainlng prisney ic psrsonsi .tStir*. of £«:2j> 
ing public cridchns of thdr acts, and of carrying om their oiwu- 
live functions with the minimum of interference. 

Vet sudi concealment bears its cssacvaniagt.v as Mr. Coanty 
bluntly points ouc 
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leadership. Responsibility cannot be delegated. What ihe execu- 
tives at die top do and say, what their policies are, and how they 
conduct tlieir afTairs will be the true measure of the institution’s 
relations tvith the public. Ideally, then, the conduct of public 
relations should be vested in the president or active head of the 
organization. 

There is a place for the student and expert in public relations, 
hou’ever. While he may not be in a position of supreme authority, 
he must sit at the right hand of those who arc. HiS advice, his 
suggestions, and recommendations must be considered as seriously 
as those of tlic responsible heads of other departments in charting 
the future course of the organiiation. 

Let us list tire possible functional steps Uiat a Lrrgr: institution 
might take in establishing better public relations: 

1. It is obvious that the chief executive of tlie company should 
take a stand tvithin the organiration and make tliat stand known 
CO the outside, as did President Vail of die American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, as well as take an active interest in the 
daily problems that arise. 

2. A qualified executive should be made head of the actual 
public relations operation. This man should be a part of top 
management and vested with antliority to act. Wliat is more he 
should have a say in the formulation of policies. 

3. An assistant to the president might perform the above func- 
tions and act as spokesman for the president, but the danger here 
is that he would lack autlioiity to deal with otltcr executives. 

4. A public relations department should be set up to carry cmt 
the policies established and the publicity incident to tliem. 

5. Outside public relations counsel may he employed to advise 
management, to make recommendations for the extension of 
public relations, and to assist or complement the public relations 
department. 

6. The public relations department may set up a research divi- 
sion and thus be responsible not only for the execution of policies 
and procedures but qualified to dete rmin e what new policies may 
be needed. 

The vesting of public relations authority in another executive 
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is particularly advisable in the large corporation, government 
body, or social institution, for leadership in such eases cannot be 
bound up in one indispensable man. Even the genius is snlijeci 
to human failings and some day he may die, leaving his ship with- 
out a rudder. 

Moreover, one-man mlc leads to the subordination of every 
otlier individual to personal whim and to the suppression of ideas 
originating in the understall. Confornuty is encouraged and inilia- 
ti\'c discoumged. Talented young men and women arc held down 
by older superiors fearful of their jobs. Instead of idea men llicy 
become "yes men,” 

Peter Drucker in his book ‘The Concept of the Corporation” 
likens tlic large corporation to an army: both of diem must have 
equipment, but "equipment is of no avail wiilioui the Eimctioml 
organization of human effort.” He says tliat there must be a diain 
of command leading up to the person in final authority, but cadi 
link in tliat chain must be able to make decisions. 

THE PUBLIC REUmOHS SPECIALIST 

The head of tlic public relations department must be a respon- 
sible executive as well as an expert in the public relations field. 
His acth'iiics should not be limited to drafting publicity releases 
and setting up adveriiscmcms, althougli diesc functions may be 
under his suixin'ision. In building a home one employs an arcin'- 
tcct to draw up tlic plans and advise on the details of coustniciiQn. 
True, it ivill be ncccs-s-iry to hire a carpenter, a jiluuiiicr, and an 
electrician to do the spcdfic jobs required, but the arcliiicrt wiii 
sec the poiiq'. In public relations work today there arc too many 
cavpcmci.s, piumbevs, and clcctridaus delegated to do an arclii- 
tect's job and too feu’ real architects. 

Tiio gi'caccsc danger to the future of ptiblic i ctation.'i )i« in tlie 
fact tliat the activity is populated with ptibiiciiy men in iJic guise 
of public rcl.-iiioni experts. For years newspapermen wiiJjoiit a 
job or with a flair for publicity have been invading tlus U'sh field. 
To ilicm can lie added several ihoasand mai voiurncd from serv- 
ice who were connected in some way widi niiliuiry puldic rcia- 
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dons, and several hundred others who were allied with OWI and 
other government agencies in the capacity of information special- 
ists during liie twr. 

A mediurn-sit.ed firm in Lets Angeles, says Byron Tefft, public 
relations coordinator for the Los Angeles Times, advertised locally 
for a public relations man in 1945 and received 650 applications, 
all from "qualified" public relations men in the area. Los Angeles, 
next to New York City, is a mecca for press agents and promoters, 
but to believe that there were 650 petsons capable of doing an 
overall public relationsjob fora business concern strains credulity. 

Mr. Tefft composed a check chart of qualifications for public 
relations men, whidi appeared in Printers' Ink and is reproduted 
on pages 52 and 63. The aothom would suggest that another sec- 
tion might ,be added to Mr. Telft’s cliart under the heading of 
"analytical ability," listing such qualifications as knowledge of 
sampling methods, experience with polling results, and market 
research, wliich will be discussed more at length in Chap. 6. 
From what has been said in this chapter, it is apparent also that 
the authors would place more weigitt on section 2 in Mr. Test's 
chart, but that is a matter of opinion. As a matter of interest, each 
student in public relations iniglit check liimself against Mr. Tefft’s 
chart. 

THE PUBLIC RCLATtONS COUNSEL 

Is public relations an inside or outside job? Should an institu- 
tion work entirely through its own personnel, or sirould it hire 
public relations counsel? 'nicre are views on botii sides. Arthur w. 
Page, head of public relations for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, is quoted by Averell Broughton in the lat- 
ter’s book "Careers in Public Relations" as follows: 

I don’t see how yon can separate public relatiotw from the specific 
operation of any business. II a man is going to be public relations 
spokesman lor the shoe business, I believe he has to be a good shoe 
man before he can even b^in to function. Public relations doesn’t 
exist in a vacuum outside a company. It is the product of the best 
executive brains within the company, functionii^ in terms of its rela- 
tions widi the public. 
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Paul Garrett, public relations director for General Motors, ex- 
pressed a vier? similar to Mr. P^e, but added: 

There is a dcfinife place for the pirate counsel in public rclsiion'. 
There are many businesses that find it advantageous to supplcmeo: 
their otvn public relations viewpoint vdth the services of an ouuitie 
counsel in public relations. 

T. W. Braun, president of Braun & Company, Los .Angeles and 
New YorJt public relations firm, frankly admits iliat oimide 
counsel may not always be necessary, but he cites two reasons 
vs'hy such counsel may be desirable. 

1. To get a concern started on dtc riglit track. 

2. To give the concern a continuous impania! jiidgmeiu based 
on greater security and wider contacts and experience than can he 
obtained within a company. 

The factor of impartial judgment is of major importance. In 
setting a policy executives are subject to all the faiiin|s of human 
nature-prejudice, tactlessness, selfishness, and downright stub- 
bornness. It is apparent diat a m-rn inside tite oiganization-s man 
Ti’hom the managers can fire at wiJl-is lifcelj' to be at all limes 
conscious of his limitations in dealing irith his superiors. There- 
fore. he may be inclined to drop a case before it is oirricd too far, 
even though he knows he is right 

Oiitside counsel is a freer agent and if jealous of his reputation 
irill refuse to accept dictation on important matters. No oiiLside 
counsel w.ints to be discharged, of course, but usually he will have 
Ollier clients to compensate for loss of the account. 

Hoi*' counsel should be employed will be dependent, of course, 
on the requirements of the orgaolraiion, the nature of its prob- 
lems, it? size and e.\ien!, iliearooimt of niciHcy available for public 
relations, the need for surrc)- and analysis, the availability of CjusH- 
fied personnel withitj tire oi^nization to do the job, .and similar 
factors. 

One company may hire awnscl merely to advise managemetn 
on broad policies tvhile leaving the actual opoating plia.ses in ibe 
hands of its oivn public relaticots dcpariment. .\noibcr cosnjwny 
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may employ counsel to do the whole job. A tliii-d may use counsel 
as a complementary agency in onying out public relations aclivi- 

Counsel might be considered in the same light as a consulting 
lawyer or physician. He may be asked only for advice and recom- 
mendations in the case, or he may be called in to try tlie case or 
perform the operation. True, he has no power to compel his client 
to accept his reconmiendations. He may even be forced to with- 
draw from the case if the client pcisists in rejecting his advice and 
insists on carrying out a policy that the oDunsel believes contrary 
to the company's and the public’s best interests. 

COMMON SENSE SOLUTIONS 

Tlie chief point in this chapter— tlie necessity for top executives 
to recognize tlieir responsibility in public relations, to promulgate 
policies, and so conduct their affairs as to create a favorable public 
opinion for their institution— has jicrliaps been labored, but dre 
authors believe that this principle is of primary importance at 
this time. The tendency of executives to view public relations 
either as a lot of nonsense or merely as another name for publicity 
and promotion can do inesunable harm to the whole cause of 
public relations and the company as welL 

Unfortunately these narrow views of tire subject have not been 
effectively offset by die statements of practitioners in die field. An 
example of the confused thinking about public relations is the 
editorial section of the Public Relations DirectoTy and Yearbook. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of journalism at the University 
of Minnesota and an authority in the field of public opinion, 
reviews the volume in the JoumaUsm Quarterly and says in part; 

The fifty and odd persons who contribute a melange of comment 
on promotional activities arc about as divetsc as the Cantcrbuiy pil- 
grims. Karl T. Etiirger, editor of the volume under review, has man- 
aged to get them all to travel nnder a single banner— “pultlic relations.” 

Mr. Ettinger apparently has no dear understanding of functional 
differences and objectives in the promodonal field; certainly no grasp 
of its nomenclature. He sanedons the use of the term “public relations" 
for press-agentry tricks that dcUe the fancy or whim of the public, 
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tliat apply a sopfuific to Joe and Jane Doaks, or ihaf cnliit sKitndcs 
on behalf o£ "causes" from the sale ot soap and hair ncis to the crea- 
tion o[ good s\'ill for the Standard Oil Company. ... It is all verj- 
confusing. 

JMr. Bemays, Averell Brou^ion, John W. Darr, and Vemc Btiraett 
provide the reader with serious discussion ol public relations used in 
its rightful sense. . . . While the better-known experts argiic that the 
piacticc of public relations requires confomiiiy to ethical standards, 
the force of tliis is destroyed by the inclusion in the book of die c.sxays 
of less responsible (or franker) practitioners. ^Vhen private inicicsi 
conflicts with the public interest, what then? 

Equally disturbing is the feet that some practitioners talk a 
language of "mumbo jumbo” and surround their activities w-ith 
an aura of mystery, giving the impression that public relations is 
some form of professional prestidigitation to be n’orked tvith cu^ 
tains and mirrors. While ingenuity is a priceless requisite in con- 
ducting successful campaigns, it is not tlie last trord in public 
relations. 

There can be no substitute for frank appraisal, sound analysis, 
and the application of common-sense solutions to tJjc problems 
that face an institution in its relations witlt the public, Sucii a 
study must not only meet the current issues but mtist dig deeper 
into the fundamental policies and conduct of tlic institution, in 
order that relations with the public may be put on a constructive 
and long-term basis. 

CHECK CliART FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Check oil ilic follosviDg cliart by Tefft the attributes or knot^’l- 
edge you honestly believe you possess dirough actual tvork- 
conncctcd experience of the subjects listed bclotv. If you have 
not had actual experience but believe you could talk infoniia- 
tivcly for at least 15 minutes to a recognized specialist in the 
panicidar field, also give yourself a check mark. 

I. i’crsonaliiv craio Sound judgjrcni 

rlcassninca Objeaiviiy 

riiblic spe.itii'R tniliUh-c 

Good appcnraiics 2. Esetutive aliiiitj 
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Decisiveness 
Policy formulation 
Authariiy delegation 
Campaign planning 
Ability to say "no*' to Uw boss 
Sales development 



Reportorial copy 
Editorial copy 
4. Afiwersing 



ReseitcU 

5. Publicity 
Publicity copy 

8. Graphic arts pioductton 
Intaglio printing 
Planograpliie printing 
Relief printing 
Typograpliy 


Eograring 

Ffunogiaphy 

Paper 

Inks 

Silk sctcea 


Radio relations 


Direct mail 
DisinbiiUon 


Merdiandising 
8- PublidCions 
Induscrbl house organ 
Trade magarines 
9. Creative ability 
Induscrbl design 
Art concept 

Package design 

Thrcc-dicncnslonal ptomotlOQ 


The 43 questions are broken up into nine groups. Group No. 1 
counts 5 points if you answered all of the questions, 3 points if 
you answered two or more, 2 points if you anstvered one question. 
Tabulate your score from the chart below. 


Ne. 1. 5 points for all questiens, 3p«ncfor2orcaete,2polnn for 1 or more. 

No. 2. 10 points for aU qiKaDons, f prints for Sormoro, Spirits for 1 or more. 

No. 2. 20 points for ah quesiions, 10 prints for 1 

No. 4. 15 points for ril questions, 10 prints for 3 or mote,} points for 1 or more. 

No. 5. 10 points for aii qo^ions, 5 prints for I 

No. 6. 15 points for all questions, 10 prints for S or more, 3 points fcr I or morn. 

No. 7. 10 points for all quesdons, 5 prints for 4 or more, 3 points for I or more. 

No. 8. 5 points for all queslioiis, Spcsntsibrl 

No. 9. 10 prints for ail questions, 5pcaiits&r4cirmore, 3 prints for 1 or more. 

If you got a score of 75 or more, this is your profession, If it is 
less than 75, check the queflitHis that will give you the greatest 
score, but which you did not answer. You will probably fuid tliat 
your lack of experience is in the most important fields. Save this 
chart for iuture reference. 



Chapter 5 

Public Relations in Action 


Public relations bcgms with b«smc» policy. It follosn ijiroujii liic 
riod in which action tianslwins ibwo policies into muitt. Policy, .mion, 
rcsults-all are pan ot the prqraration of the case before the jury oi 
public opinion. 1( any one of the three (ails to appeal to iJic liuinati 
instinct of eqaity and honor, the ease probably is inst before the trial, 
and the most able public relations man cannot save It, 

W, T. HouioAV. president, Sundatd Oil Company (Ohio), 

Public reUtlons h not just a job In a spedal public rcln^tms oiiite os 
department. It is pan oi the job of everybody on the railroad from 
president to oliice and of cvcryOiing that is done from the dcicisnina- 
tion of exeeuth'C policy to picking up tickets or «mping tier, 

RoneKT $. Henry, assistant to the yiresideni, 
Association of Aioeriean Railroads. 


THE SrECi,tt7Sr AT trORK 

T]:e good public rebilons man lias a threefold hinctiou. He is 
an analyst, an adviser, and an advocate. How do itiese three func- 
tions fit into tlic formulation of a public relations progmiti and 
the continuing activity in connection with it? 

Fint of all, a good public relations m.an is an analyst. Me tvill 
begin ins task by anaiyr.fng the factors that affect his tvork, and 
lie U'ill net'cr cease weighing’ and analysing as long as he is on 
tlic job. 

His first point of analysis will be company tliought itself. He 
tvill determine before undertaking any otlicr activities ivliciiicr 
an interest in, and enthudasm for, public relations is a part of the 
thinking of the top policymaking executives of the company; 
tvheUicr tliere is an understanding of the basic fundamentals of 
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public relations on the part of the company’s responsible execu- 
tives; and furtlierniore, whether his activities are likely to liat'c 
the suppon of the cxeaitivcs who will be instnimeiiial in carry- 
ing out v’hatcver public relations policies he may suggest. The 
public relations praciiiioncr knows that his outside activities On 
behalf of tlic conip;iny are dependent, to a very Urge extent, upon 
the support he receives from tvithin the company, and his first 
j)oint of analysis tvill be of executive thouglw itself. 

The second field for analysis will be the policies and tlie prac- 
tices of the company or enterprise or institution itself, v-hich may 
constitute points of sirengilt or weakness in a public relations 
program. The public relations praeddoner will try to discover 
dirougli study and analysis tliose company policiiK and practices 
that are apt to tvin support and firiends for it among the public 
and, at die same lime, those policies and praaices diat are apt to 
irritate, annoj; or alienate Imtuis. 

Of almost equal importance with the executive studies and 
analyses that must be made is tlic analysis of the opinions of vari- 
ous groups that are important to the company. These groups ti^ill 
include (1) employees, (2) customers. (3) suppliers, (4) competi- 
tors, and (5) general public groups of importance such as min- 
isters, tcacliers, etc. 

The opinions of these groups may be obtained through formal 
polling technique or simply tluough informal questioning, More 
and more public relations oxcittives are relying on special public- 
opinion polls conducted by professional polling agencies to obtain 
and evaluate broad group opinions. 

The function of the public reladons piactidoner as an adviser 
is one that depends largely upon his ability to merit and retain 
the respect and support of the top management of the company. 
Unless top man.igcracnt, with whom he will be dealing, feels 
that die public relations man’s opinion and advice are of impor- 
tance in the operation of the company, he is the wrong man for 
die job. However, he must realise that not only must he have 
the confidence and the car of the policj'-making level of the com- 
pany, but that he also must merit and retain the support and 
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respect oE all le\’cls of management tliroughout ilie compan^•. 
Public relations, as pointed out by Mr. Ikiiry in the bcf'iiiiiiii'> 
of tills cliapter. is not a one-man job. U'itfi public relations prob- 
lems arising in every department and in every phase of flic com- 
pany's acth'ities, tbe executive in charge of jJublic relations knot\-? 
titat lie trill need entliusiastlc backing, understanding, support, 
and active help at all Ie\'els of management. 

As an advocate, ilte public rdarions executive idJl continue to 
sell his progiain and his policies to die management of the com- 
pany. He rril! continue to sell the fundamental soundness of his 
program to the employees, and most of all he n il! continue to scii 
his organization to the public because public relations is a selling 
function as n ell as an advisory function. As a sales instrument for 
use tridiin the company, dte public relations executive will fre- 
quently draft a specific plan in writing, setting forth objectives 
to be accomplished and the actions required for fulfillment. Tiiis 
not only tvijl serve as a guide to the c-vecutives tvliose support he 
trill need constantly but will also give direction and coordination 
to his wvn activities in caiTying out die program. 

riiu NEEP roJi cosTjsVKc EFToar 

It should be recognized at oiicc dial tbe sciUJJg up aud carry- 
ing through of such a program canuoi be the "sign-ofE'' on further 
public relations effort. As Mr. Page, former dhecior of ^Vmcrican 
Telephone and Telegraph Company public relations, says: 

Even though a company has set up a positive program .incl has a 
realistic pliiiosopl?)’ about its relations iriili die piildic, it must s'ih 
Ije prepared to race) new aspects of public opinion that may arise at 
any niinuie. It may be questioned by one group for having too much 
debt, and anotJicr for not Jiaving enough; by one group hr Ji.niiig 
coo many college graduates, and another for not Iiating cnougii; at 
one time in our hiaory tlie public would have censured a comiiany 
building ahead in a depression, at another for not doing so; some- 
times fhcJ'e is a triiicisro of lack of salesmanship and sumciimts ol 
overselling- In other words, the public is a somciviiat whinuic:!l master. 
To keep in tunc with it means eternal vigilance in tvatciiiii" hs uuKids. 
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The public is not the only imprediciable factor in conlinuiiig 
relations. Management and top executives also arc given to moods, 
fits of temperament, stubbornness, and all the other human fail- 
ings. In fact, public lehtdons practitioners agree tliat most of their 
difficnlties are encountered when they try to convince manage- 
ment that die public often sees things differently. Management 
sometimes finds that it is hard to disassociate itself from its chief 
job of getting certain things done and at times will do diem 
without regard to public considerations. 

Here again, the public relations man must nuke it his business 
to know what all the acdont of management arc, as well as v'hat 
is being done in the variotis divisions and dc|>artments of the 
institution. The slightest chiuige in policy or practice can snow- 
ball into a i-cai public relations problem. 

The public relations man must not only Iteep liimsell; advised; 
he must coinirmaily be on hand to meet current company action 
or actions that are being planned, with aaunice facts and judg- 
ments on die probable public reaction. 

If die specialist is to do all Uiese things, it is obvious that he 
must sit' in on the coanci/s 0/ management when nit questions 
'in which the public or any publia are concerned— and dierc aie 
few questions in which they are not concerned. 

An order to speed up production in an industrial plant involves 
relations with unions, workers, and suppliers, among others. A 
temporary shutdown of operations will affect die s.ame publics, 
as well as the plant commiinity at large. In a retail store a mle 
to limit cxclianges and refunds will immediately disturb relation- 
ships witli all the regular and potential aistomers of the store, 
Even minor decisions, such as interdcpartmcDtal diangcs, mtiy 
lead to serious public repercnssicais if not properly explained 1,0 
the personnel involved. 

Ills PtACF. IN THE CABIIVET 

Suppose that a large industrial firm contemplates a cliange in 
policy widi a view to increasing production, making economics, 
or boosting sales. The quesuon is laid before the heads of all 
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dcpartmenii. and die majority is oven'.-hcimingly (or the chance. 
The public relations man, liOKCrer. is quite cenain that die 
policy, i£ adopted, will stir up public resentment in some quancr-. 
and he explains why. The other department heads may be able 
CO shotv that the policy is necessary es-en at die risk of public 
opposition. 

Exccutites in business, government, and social agencies are 
often required to carry through a poKcy in the face of cenain 
public resistance. In such instances tlie public relations m.tn must 
bote to the majority judgment, but be still lias a function to per- 
form. He can tiicn lay plans to prepare the publics concerned for 
the impending diange in policy through a careful amptign of 
information and cduation, tvhidi may to some c.\tcnt scliai the 
blow and remove a real public relations throL 

Thus die public relations specialist takes liis place in the higlirr 
councils of industry or govemmem as an integral part of all dis' 
cussions reJaung to policies and practices. Millard Faught con- 
tributes a pungent siatemeoi in hi.s anidc in Tide: 

E^'^ntually, it is lo be hoped, the profession of business public rela- 
tions trill mature to the point ichcrc its praciiuoncrs ■'sjU both merit 
and be given the cabinet status on ex-ccuuves’ staffs they must hate 
to deliver the sort of guidance and public relations dial coJiitmporary 
enterprise so badly needs— but hasn't got. But as long as ihc boi sub- 
stitute tliat any pven company has to offer is a publicity man '^'ho is 
kept in the back oflicc, like an old lire c.'tunguishcr, until trouble ss.stk 
—and who tlicn is called out to squirt a few innocuous but t/dl- 
sounding statements around where sometliing smoIders-M'c aeon't get 
much industrial or busintss siatesinatiship. In rc.aitty t^•c .arc be;oi:d 
the period for debating tvh.at industrial statesmanship is; it is time lo 
practice some industrial siaicsmanship. 

SETTING Ur AN ORG.SMZ.ATIOS 

Tiierc is no formula for building a public relations organira- 
tion; it is a matter lor each individual cnicrpri'c and for each 
management group to determine after careful study. Public rcl.-i- 
lions activities must be uilored to fit the needs of ihe insiinnion 
itself: they cannot be cut from a icady-madc pnitem. .-I 'vnalier 
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institution can, of course, work out its public relations program 
and set up machinery to keep it in motion without a public rela- 
tions depanment as stiiA. In most cases, however, it is advisable 
to put a key official in the job with a staff adequate to handle the 
necessary activities. 

In setting up the public relations organization the first question 
to be considered is tlie scope of the depanment. Should public 
relations embrace labor or employee relations, advertising, pro- 
motion, publicity, customer research, sales, etc.? In a small firm 
all these functions might conceivably be combined under ore 
head, but in a large-scale enterprise tlieir amalgamation could 
easily make for unwieldy administration and a diffusion of re- 
sponsibility. 

While relations witli employees or workers constitute a brandi 
of public rekiions— often the most important branch— the prob- 
lems connected with collective bai'gaining, negotiation of con- 
tracts, day-by-day contacts with employees, and other matters arc 
of such a technical naturt that they require spedal attention, In 
fimsf camifaiiies, iheretox, Jic ind:tstri<t! or empJojw rdstioas 
department i.s a separate unit. However, tlie preparation of letters 
and reports to employees and the publication of bouse organs and 
special literature for them are usually functions of the public 
relations department. Therefore, there Is close coordination be- 
tween the industrial and public relations departments. 

The same separation of functions but tlie same coordination 
of activities is usually to be found between the public relations 
department on the one hand and die advertising and sales depart- 
ments on the other. The reason for the divorcement of public • 
relations from advertising and sales is that the former seeks to 
build public good will for the institution as a whole, while the 
latter are concerned mainly with selling products. 

HOW DEPARTMKNT.S FUNCTION 

There is no better illustration of how a public relations organ- 
ization works than diat lumished by the largest industrial cor- 
poration in the ivcrld— General Motors. 
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The public relatioDs policy group of the parent cor|)oraiioii 
meets monthly to fonnulate basic policy. Staff functions of the 
department are carried out by section heads and are coovdinateti 
through the public relations planning committee. 

In die vast General Motors oiganiration with its many divisions 
and branches throughout the country tire public relations opera- 
tion must be closely coordinated. In his study, Mr, Canett out- 
lines the program of the corporation planned to build posjuar 
relationships tvith the public, as follows; 

1. Greater decentralization within GM of tijc public rcl.itions 
function. This has been accomplislicd by delegating fuller respon- 
sibility to the 32 divisions of General Motors scattered tlirouglioiit 
the country. 

2. Closer liaison between the corporation and the divisions to 
implement and coordinate public relations work. The comury is 
divided into 1 1 regions, each witli its own resident public rela- 
tions regional manager. Then there arc plant city committees 
composed of the men in top management positions in 30 ]3lain 
cities of General Motors. Finally, there are the General Motors 
clubs composed of divisional field representatives in 89 cities and 
of field and dealer personnel in 1,777 smaller cities. 

3. Organized effort to identify, or separate out for matiagciiiciit 
consideration, the public relationslup aspects of all opcratioiwl 
problems. 

4. Iiucrprctacion of management policies to the jjublic, 

5. Study of public attitude trends. 

EMPLOVTiS AND PUBLIC RFXATIONS 

There is one point that will be emphasized again and again 
tlirouglioiit. iliis book because it ranstituics a fundamcnuil pvin- 
cijde ri'iiJioiit nbidi no public relations program could succccil. 
Excry cmplo)’cc, every member, every officer of .m instil ution, in 
whatever c-ipacii,)', niu.si be looked upon as a juiblic relations 
rc.prescntatix’o of the concern. What he docs ami wiiai he says 
in his personal or business relations with people inside or otIL^i(le 
die insiitiilion's walls will be a mark for or .against (he crmcvin s 
public relations. It is curious hoxv one dissaiisfiL'd iiicmlicr or 
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employee of an enterprise can by his deeds and words do irrepara- 
ble damage to the total impression that the concern wishes to 
leave on the public, and if tliese actions are multiplied by a thou- 
sand complainers, the result can be disastrous. 

Scores of corporations have utilized training programs for their 
employees to improve their manner of meeting the public in die 
ordinary operations of the business, but few have recognized die 
importance of inculcating a deep-seated loyalty and understand- 
ing of die institudon among employees, whitli will be reflEcted 
in all their contacts tvith other people, private as well as public. 
Such loyalty cannot be drilled into personnel by training pro- 
grams and a flood of propaganda; it must be inspired by the 
conduct of die corporation itself. If the corporation has good 
employee relations because it has the confidence of employees, the 
battle is half won. 

The employee loyalty achieved by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has alrc.ady been mentioned, Part of 
this may be attributable to the wide employee ownership of stock 
in die company, but in large part it stems from the policy ex- 
})ressed in die 1929 report of die Company: 

While the Bell System seeks to furnidi the public die best possible 
services at die least cost, the policy that recognltes diis obligation to 
the public recognizes equally its responsibilities to its employees. It is 
and has been the aim to pay salaries and in all respects adequate 

and just and to make sure tliat individual merit is discovered and 
recognized. 

Public relations must be conddeted a cooperative undertaking 
in whicli every individual associated with the institudon has a 
part to play. Not only should individuals be imprcs.scd with the 
necessity of so conducting themselves as to reflect credit upon 
the insiitution; they should also be thoroughly aware of what 
public relations means to the welfare of the institution and them- 
selves, Moreover, they should be stimulated to make suggestions 
and recommendations that will improve relationships. It is only 
dirough die democratic ecchange of information and ideas that 
public relations can reach maximum effectiveness. 
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THE SPECIALISTS PFJISONAL RELATIOKS v. ^ , 

A . S' 

Having placed tiie public relations man in a high cabinet posi- 
tion and set i;p his u-orking cn^nization, let us look at the man 
liimsell:— not only at what he does but at hosv he does it. It is clean 
that a person ivlio is going to represent an institution in its public 
relations ordinarily will be caretul about his personal rclaiions- 
witli executives and directors, with department heads, tciih liis 
•suboidinatej, u’ith rvorters, with press and radio representatives, 
tviih civic Icadcis, and all the people lie will contact it) liis woj'k. 

Public relations activity begins by making friends, and friend- 
ships once established must be maintained. Enemies are costly 
liabilities in public relations. ^ 3 

It all boils down to the one problem of better liuntan rekrtions 
— hotv to get along leitb people. Tlicre have been numerous books 
and articles on the subject, wliicli might be suttiracd up in a series 
of c^ucstions to ask youi'sclt; ^ ^ <1 5 ^ 

Do you take yourself too seriously? A sense of humor is a iical- 
ing salve in any tense situation. 

Do yon genuinely like people and like to meet ))coplc? 

Arc 3'ou a good listener as well as a talker? Listening will pay 
dit'idends in public relations. 

Hotv many of the men in your orgauitation do you know by 
name? By nickname? 

Do you play favorites? 

Do you follotv through on what you promise? 

Arc you sincere? 

Can you talk in terms of die odicr man's iiuercsi? 

Do you give credit avfierc credit is due? 

Have j'ou a smile in your telephohe toIcc? 

Are you eager to fulfill the requests of the other fellow— 
])rompcl3'? 


This last point is perhaps as important as any. Since ilic success 
of your office dcjicnds in large measure on fiou- much help you 
can get from oilier people, be prompt in anSK-criiig their rtfpjcsL'. 
• A ’^ood rule is Utal when the other fellow itsks for .soineiliing. 
follow- through an it as soon as possible. If there is 10 he a delay. 
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let him know yon have received h« request and aie working on 
it; call him again to repeat progress; call him a third time to tell 
him you have tire informarion and are sending it along; and finally 
call him to see if he has received it, if it was what he wanted, and 
if there is anyiliing else you can do. The same pvoL-edurc can be 
followed in letters or telegrams. 

These are simple and obvious rules, but they sometimes add 
up to the difference between success and failure of youi program. 

RELATIONS WITH EXECUTIVES 

As adviser and consultant to management, die public relations 
man must, of course, have ready access to the olliccs of liigh execu- 
tives. Although he may participate in council meetings where 
broad policies arc discussed, there are problems arising constantly 
in connection with public relations tliat will require individual 
conferences iritli executives. 

The public relations man in a sense is a "trouble shooter" in 
every situation or incident that seems to call lor correction. 
Housing or transportation diflkuliies for workers may have cr^ 
ated a problem; unfavorable working conditions sucli as poor 
sanitation may ciisturb workers on the job; a local newspaper 
may dig up a story that reflects unfairly on the enterprise; an 
ugly rnmor about the company may have gained currency; a 
particular business transaciion has stirred public suspicion— there 
are a hundred and one things that can arise to plague an insticu. 
lion’s relationships. Moreover, there arc more constructive mat- 
ters diat will require frequent consultations with cxecufives— the 
issuance of die annual report to stockholders, emphyees, and 
the public; the handling of statements, speeches, and public 
appearances by executives; the staging of public events; die con- 
ducting of surveys; necessary changes in pix^-am or techniques, 

Dun's Reviezo, pubficition of Dun Sc Bradstrect, Inc., recently 
printed an advertisement on "The Care and Feeding of Presi- 
dents,” wJiich offers good advim to public reJaiions men as well 
as other department heads: 
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For success in dealing wth presidents obsers'e diesc rules; 

1. Go to presidetns with decisions, not Tor decisions. 

2. Go to presidents n’ith fund€mcnlah, not seitli details. 

3. Be cic/ir, concise, complete, coiinncing. 

4. Be prepared. 

5. Be brief! 

Explaining that presidents tliink and plan far ahead, that they 
tvelcome ideas dial make for better employee and public rel.r- 
tiotis, that their thottglns range the entire field of businc.'s, the 
advertisejuent concludes: 

Presidents eiitbracc ideas and make tlicir decisions on tlic basis oi 
experience, judgracni, departmental recommendations: and somciimw, 
by intuition, huudt, tossing a coin, or for purely persona! or emotional 
reasons— ignoring the persuasion of science or facts— seldom enoiisli to 
prove tliat tltcy usually arc wise and often enougli to sbotv that they 
are human. 

TJie facts are ilsat public relations men soinetintcs Jj,ive more 
Q'ouble in making corporation executives understand tltc s'lew- 
poitJts of tJjeir emplovccs attd tJte ptrblic chan in inaking ilie 
public understand the policies and practices of the covpornlioii. 

OSTIR-ALT, RELATIONS 

Since es'cty' ciepanment of an organization innsf. be imbtteri 
tvich iu public relations responsibilities, it goe.s tviihoui saying 
tfiat die public relations dircaor must take an interest in and 
ivork svith the lieaiis of every other activity— production, pciton- 
iicl, sales, service, finance, engineering, rcscardi, planning, legal, 
iniilic, etc. 

In a business otganiraiion his doscst rclatlotiships, ])iob:ibIy, 
will be inainLiincd witli the ath’crdsing and s.ilcs dcjxiruniiiis 
on the one inmd. and with the industrial or employee vclntions 
department on the other, if iliesc functions arc not already iinikr 
his supendsion. Most corporations recognize diat the promotion.il 
aspects of public relations go hand in iiaiid with ndvcrlisiiK; am- 
sales, but find it advisable to keep public relations tlivovrtd fioin 
the purely conunerdal operations. Similarly, the riujiloyccs aiid 
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workers arc one of public relations most iinporiaiit publics, but 
the business of negotiating with emplo)«cs and union organiza- 
tions and dealing witli employee grievances and problems is an 
activity apart from the general public relations job. 

The points to be made here are that public relations involves 
planning on a large scale, that the specialist is an executive in 
liis o\m riglit, and that he must have an organization adequate 
to deal ivith all die problems that confront au institution in its 
reladons ivith people. Just what type of organization he should 
have and just liotv he should operate it, of course, will depend on 
the type of insuiulion he rq>rescnts, die publics and individuals 
he must deal ndth, and the peculiar conditions fie must face. 

Jt also bcetwnes dear from this chapter ifiat public reJalious is 
involved in every activity of an osganization and tliat every major 
decision made must be judged in the liglit of die effect on public 
opinion. Pufjlic relations is not necessarily the exchtsive function 
of a little coterie tvorking behind a frosted-glass door widi the 
dtle “Public delations Dci)arCDienc'' painted on it. It is the per- 
sonal job of eveiyone connected with tlie institution. However, 
there must be at least one person in authority who can guide 
and direct those relations into fruitful channels. 



Chapter 6 

Getting the Facts 
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ing— its policies, its praaiccs, its organization, its personnel, its 
products, and its contacts ■with all publics. As Kenneth Collins, 
former New KorA Times estecutive and former manager and 
publicity dii'cctor of R. H. Maty & Company, Inc., said in an 
address to retailers: 

You can’t start publiciang some nebulous thing that you yourself 
don't quite understand. You may be a little sunled at your ovn 
analysis if you are completely bonest when you make it. You may find 
that ■your store really isn’t an institution. For an Institution is, fay 
definition, an organization that does something so well tliat the com- 
munity sets it in a class by itself. 

The procedure followed by the public relations man in ap- 
praising his institution may be quite informaL If the institution 
is ner^ to him, he t^till read op on it from wliat literature is avail- 
able— booklets, pamphlets, aniclcs, and clippings, He tvill ce^ 
tainly get acquainted vnih and interview all the key figures within 
tlic organization and learn as much about policies, practices, and 
operations as possible. 

Ha secctid 3sep (cT perhaps his Brst) will iwaaiwvey of public 
attitudes, convictions, beliefs, and prejudices toward the institu- 
tion. Tin's may be accomplished in jiait by infonnal interviews 
tvith leading citizens outside the organization— the mayor, the 
aldermen, bankers, industrialists, educators, ministers, etc,— and 
triih die otvncrs, editors, and managers of various media such as 
die newspapers and radio stations. 

A more reliable method, however, will be to conduct a foniial 
survey based on tested procedures for sampling public opinion. 
This may be done by ibe specialist himself with his own per- 
sonnel, but there arc several advantages in employing outside 
polling or research agencies for this work. Tlic outside agency is 
likely to be more impartial and less influenced by execudves 
within die company: it is less likely to be viewed with suspicion 
by tlie persons questioned; It will have more experience in pre- 
paring questionnaires and setting up pollii^ machinery and will 
have the trained personnel to omduct the poll and compile the 
results. The survey may test attitudes of the general public, or it 
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may be confined to specific publics sudi as customers, emplovcc- 
scboo} children, etc 

The diij-d step, of ouise, is the actual analysis of (he facts 
gadiered tlirougli the examination and survey. Tliis means sit- 
ting dosvii and lahing stock of the public relations assets and 
liabilities of the institution as revealed tlicrcin and attentpting 
to work out a correlation between what the people think of it 
and tviiat they should think. 

One point to reemphasize is that the facts muse be accuratclv 
gadicrcd and Itonestly appraised. TIic naive execiiiivc nho said,- 
"I •s'.'ant a surv’ty to ^love that . . ^'■as only voicing out bud 

wliat many managers and directors often Utink in utilizing fact- 
finding machinery. IVhen the executive merely wants statistics to 
support a preconceived notion, it is time to go back a step and 
educate the executive. Fact finding must be approached tdth high 
objectivity; otbenvise, it is a irastc of time and monc)'. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SAMPUNO 

The formal public-opinion sun-cy through sampling is coming 
into tvidc usage in public relations. Sampling is by no menns'an 
exact science, hut it comes much closer to the facts tii-in the old 
"imndi" mctiiod tjsed by early ptiblic relations nccromanrors. 
Sampling is not a nev/ dcwce. It has been used for years to tc-U 
products, viz.; a few handfuls of grain from a bin tvill measure 
tlie quality of the w'hole; examination of three or four boxes of 
fruit picked at random from a shipment will grade all lioxw. 
Teatasters, eolfee tasters, liquor tasters and others use sampling 
methods. 

Probably tlie earliest sampling of public opinion ^^•as taken in 
1824 -when the HaTtisburg Pennsylvaniou intcr\-ic'vcd citizens of 
IVihuington, Del., on their intended presidential vote. Prom ibcn 
on the random straiv ballot grew in popularity among s.-irioiis 
journals and ivorked witli reasonable acairacy (intil the Litcrcr-j 
Digest failed so miserably lo forecast the 1936 ibciion coiTceily- 

The Dige.<t fiasco did not disprove the theory of saniplin,!: but 
rather the method by which die sampling was done. .-llilioDyb the 
magazine sent out as many as 20 million ballots to toters all over 
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tlie United States anil got bacfe as many as 3 raiOion responses, 
the poll failed on three counts. 

L The unoaniiy accuracy claimed for the poll in previous elec- 
tions proved somewhat legendary. Broken down by states the poll 
showed glaring inaccnradcs, and it was only through the can- 
cellation of opposite erron throughout the country that the poll 
came anywhere near the right result. 

2. The Digest's mailing lists rovered chicRy the upper income 
strata of tlie voting population— telephone subscribers, automo- 
bile Qumers, etc. What tlie Digest frond out in 1936 tvas that 
Mr, Landon tvas the clioice o! the higher-income groups. 

8. A large shave of the responses received were from those tvho 
tvished to register a protest, and die most persistent protest came 
from those who trished to see Mr. Roosevelt defeated. 

While the laws of mathematical probability operate success- 
fully in testing materials a homogeneous nature, it is quite 
dear tliac the Actors dial go into the fomiaiioa of opinion (some 
of which tvcrc discussed in Cliap. 2) are widely variable. It was 
necessary, therefore, to classify opinions further by trying to 
breali down die nauem's population into more homogeneous 
groups. 

THE NEtV “POI.LSTKM" 

In this new so.called “scientific method" of measuring opinion, 
die population has hem separated into various strata, according 
to the latest census figures— such as age. sex. income, place of 
residence, previous vote, occupation, etc.— on die tlieory that 
opinions from each of these categories will be based on similar 
viewpoints. 

This was a long step toward the refinement of saeapUng, hut 
it must be recognized by the student that sudi stratification, even 
where great care is exerdsed in setting up the categories for each 
question, can be subject to error. Samples of 3,000 persons 
tliroughout the nation today arc considered adequate to indicate 
nidon-wide semimenC on an issue. In most cases the results are 
valid, but much depends on the reliability of tlic organization 
conducting the survey and its polling staff, the proper framing 
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o£ the question, the timing o£ the questionnaire, and so on. More- 
over, tlicre is aln-ap a margin of 2 to 4 per cent probable error 
in the best sample, and tiiis can mean tlic difference benveen 
victor)- and defeat on isues where scntimeni is about cqtiaJiv 
divided. 

Tiic ccintrovcrs)- over the reliability of polls has raged iJitbucIi 
die iiails of Congress and among politicil and business lesdcrs 
for more than a decade despite the reasonable si)irces.«es of die 
leading "poiisters" in predicting the election results of recent 
presidential campaigns. A vigorous criiicisro of public-opinion 
polls ^■<ls registered receniJ;- by Edivard L. Bernnys, public vela- 
lions counsel. In an article in Public Opmicu Quarterly^ Mr. Ber- 
nays said; 

Like vitamins and so many other good tilings, adiiutlc polls have 
been adopted by America with its cusiomarv- umhinking ciuluisiasm 
for new things. Polls arc an enormously useful implement svhen hon- 
estly, efliciciitJy, and intellifcntly gmiiered and ttticicrstood. On the 
Dtlicr hand, they are potcmiaJly dangerous wapons in the hands of 
the iinsvise, the inept, the dishonest, or the antisocial. 

Itfr. Berrays proposed as a solution iliat licenses should be 
required for the practice of polling, and, secondly, that educa- 
tional activities, aimed at the public .ntid dteir Icaclcrs, slioultl be 
cirried on to acquaint them viih die significance of polls. 

TJic stud)- of polling is hisctnating, and evciy siiiclcni of public 
relations should become as well informed on the subject as pos- 
.siblc. Dul, as previously pointed out, the business of jtolling is a 
highly organized technique and can he li.Tndlcd better in mo?.- 
eases by a reliable polling agenq-. There is little doubt thru poll- 
sters have improved their practices coHsicicrah!)' by bcuc-r sam- 
pling methods, by more careful prepamuon of quc.stions, by the 
use of inienien-.s instead of m.ril questionnaires and other tech- 
niques. Tlicy .aiso have gained recognition of their profession in 
the nen- 3!)S5 edition of the "Ency'clopaedia Btiinnnica, from 
v’hicli a part of this historical material is drairn. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN POLLDJC 

The magazine Fmtune came fortli with the first cross-section 
poll of lire voting population in July, 1935, r^ich rvas conducted 
by Elmo Roper, and in October, Dr. Geoj^ Gallup, director of 
tile American Institute ol Public Opinion, released his first pub- 
lic opinion sui-veys to newspapers. The fact that die Gallup, 
Roper, and Crosslcy pollit^ agencies all correctly forecast the 
election result in 1936, in contrast to die fJlerary Digest, gave 
the ncu’ "pollsters” a good repulauoii from die start. 

Today there are scores of agencies conducting polls and sur- 
veys of various types lor newspapers and magazines, for industry, 
fiat' government agencies, and for other iascitudons, Besides tiic 
three already mentioned as conducting nation-wide polls, there is 
die Nadoiin! Opinion Research Center (University of Denver) 
supported by the Marshal! Field Foundation, and affiliated tvitli 
it, ilic American Leadership Panel (Radnor, Pa.). Other u'eH- 
known organizations are Dr. Claude Robinson’s Opinion Re- 
scardi Corporation, already mentioned, and die PsyclicJogica] 
Corporation. 

In addition, five local or state-wide polls are operating in lotva, 
Minnesota, Texas, Philadelphia, and Waslur^on, D.C. There 
arc several running regularly or spasmodically in otlier areas, and 
still more arc probably on the way. Then there are variations of 
the regular poll such as the TFoman’f Nome Compem'on panel 
and Foriwie's Forum of Executive Opinion. A novel plan called 
"mass observation,” foimded in 1937. depends largely on diar^' 
records kept by a panel of observers who note doim what has 
been said in their hearings on topics of national interest. They 
observe also what people read and listen to. Questionnaire sur- 
veys are combined with other surveying methods to acquire a 
total picture. 

In Washington there is the Covemment Information Service, 
whidi tvorks for other government agendcs and tlie public and 
which operates a. unique research outfit that serves as a combina- 
tion clipping bureau, polling radio listening, and infoimation 
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center. Tiie ciipping senice is described as Iu2[i!y nsetnl; ilic 
Bureau of Labor Scatisrics depords on it to Itnow wiiat strike 
arc going ori or imf»ending, and congressmen get a good cross- 
section o[ national opinion froni it. 

Tile press analysis poll teas originated by Harold Ussn'cll, for- 
mer associate professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago, and samples public opinion indirectly by discuvtiin’ 
what people rend and listen to. Martin Dodge fc Cotnpany, Nctv 
York pnbfic relations counseling fiim, publishes tlje I)M DigrsI 
every tivo iveeks, suromaridng the opinions of die labor, let!- 
ii'iiig and grotip press. 

To all those organizations must be added the radio analysis 
agencfe.? that test program popularity by measuring the sbj; of 
the listening audience through tclepltone polls or other means. 
In facb diere are more than 150 rescai-di organizations of various 
types engaged in polling and market studies listed in die /’iihlic 
ilclntfoHs Directory and Yearbook, and die field is groiving. 

cetom; the ruEuc’s vjews 

Just how can survey results be .applied to the problem of public 
relations? Dr, Robinson, Opinion Research Corporation, believes 
that when management sets out to solve an industrial or ]niblic 
relations problem, it has three basic questions to answer: 

1. ^Vllat do our costomen, employees, stockholders, cicalcn!, 
and the general public tliink of our company? 

2. ll'lwt should M'c do, or what arc others tioing abom ii? 

3. How do our publics react to our cliangcs in policy? 

Through his Public Opinion Index for Indusiry. Dr. Robin- 
son lias gii'cii corporation subscribers die answers to ihv first 
question, and recently die Index tras expanded to cover answtis 
to tlic last two qnc’stions through an almost simnlJanroiis .vnn’cy 
system. 

Types of information sought by Opinion Research Coqiora- 
lion from ihc public have heai: (1) Wliat do people like ami dis- 
like about big business? (2) How do big companies get fwd rc|>ii- 
tations? (5) Docs the public believe in unions.^ {-0 do sinaJJ 
businessmen think of big business.’ (5) iMwi do workcis ilnnk 
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is a fair profit for the company to re tain? (6) How much tias 
union propaganda influenced white-atUar workers? 

A good case study is offered in the surveys conducted by Qjg 
corporation— one iinmediatdy prior to Pearl Harbor and t-jjg 
oclier two years later— for the Associatiem of American Railroads 
In tlie summer of 1941, 43 per cent of the whole public felt ijj^j 
die railroads were doing a good job in conncciiori with national 
defense. In die summer of 1943, 85 per cent thought die r^£[. 
roads t^’ere doing a good job in the war. 

In 1941, fiS per cent of the people felt tliat railroads were (],£ 
most essential of all fonns of transportation in wartime; in 
the railroad percentage was up to 90. In 1941, 50 ]>er cent fgjL 
tlut the government ought to operate the railroads in wartii>jg, 
In 1943, diis figure was do'vn to 18 per cent. 

In addition to these and otJicr specific findings of the sui-Vgy^ 
Carlton J. Corliss, manager of die public section of die asso^ja. 
tion, said in 1944 Uiat there is evidence of better public under- 
standing and apprcriatlun of railroads, of wlut lliey do, and tvJjat 
diey mean to people Uian has been enjoyed in many dccadgj. 
What was responsible for the diangc in public sentiment? 
Corliss answers; 

Of course, no one would claim that this is due entirely to the pubijg 
rclatioiM program, either of the Association or die omibincd progri^jf, 
of the Association and die individual railroads. It could not have coine 
about liacf the railroads faded to do so well the gnsac task impoSgj 
upon diem. On die other hand, doing the task alone would not liSyg 
produced die public undemanding and confkdeiice that has rcsulttfi 
without the steps that fiavc been taken by the Association and by tj^g 
railroads to inform the people generally as to the nature of the ra^j. 
road job and liow it is being done. 

PUBLIC LACKS INFORMATION 

Surveys often reveal great gaps in the public's knotvledge of 
industry, pointing up the necessity of new public relations Jp. 
proaches. In findings on the steel industry, published by 
Age, 62 per cent of those interviewed could not name a sin&jg 
prominent individual in the industry today. Thirteen per cc^t 
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recalled Andrew Cam^e, 5 per cent named Charles Srinvab. and 
4 per cent Henry Kaiser, the first two of whom arc dead and ihr 
third a neivcomer to Uic industry. Only one out of 50 iiasncd 
Eugene Grace, chairman of die board of Bethlehem Steel. In vicit 
of steel's appeals for public support in die sirikc-ihvcat dilemma, 
it n-as interesting to note that a third of die respondents iliought 
steel companies made more out of die trar than dicy siwiiid; an 
equal number said sieel profiis had been reasonable, nbile tiic 
oihcr.s had no opinion. 

In another survc)- conducted by the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration it rvas discorered that few people apparently understood 
the elaborate financial statements tliat business concerns so care- 
fully prepare for the public. Moreover die findings disclosed that 
the public has dte wrong impression of the amount of profit 
biisiiics'S firms make. 

A good part of the public does not understand the language 
of business report* (earned surplus, reserve for contingencies, 
accrued taxes, etc.), although these terms ha\’c been sanctioned 
by long usage. 

Despite cerdlaed audits, legal safeguards, and the regulations 
oE the securities exchanges, a substantial percentage of the ptiblic 
distrusts business’s financial statements. 

The public was asked; Do you tltinl: most companies tell Ofc 
truth -iboui their profits, or do you think they actu.ilj>’ make 
tnore ilian they say they do. Less than half the respondents (-11 
pci cent) said that most companits tell the truth about tlitir 
profits. Blit almost half (45 per cent) said most companies actually 
make more than they rcpoiL 

Commenting on the findings, Tide said: 

Good public relations practice can help correct these misconccpiion-; 
and suspicions, but the miun problem is more Iimclamcninl, For liic 
PR experts can’t do very much if, for example, the accoitniiiig deparj- 
mem fails to find a "ity to translate die figures of business into terms 
and symbols so simple and dear tliat they arc nciually coii'-incing- 

TESTINC. EMrI.OYEt ATTimDES 

A sun'Cy of opinion toward an organiration .should begn: 
witiun tiic organization, for employees constitute prob-ibly iJtc 
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most important public which modem industry, as -well as 
many other institutions, hag to deal. Tree, responsibility for day- 
fay-day relations s\'ith employees ordinarily is vested in tlie office 
of personnel management or the department of labor relations, 
but tvhat workers think and particularly what they say about tlreir 
organitatioii inside and outside the plant may raise a serious pub- 
lic relations problem. 

Tirerc are a number of agendes that concentrate on employee 
polls. Charles C. Stech, a psychologist, is said to have originated 
the method of finding out what the worker drinks by providing 
ballot boxes ■'vherc he can drop in his answer to a simple ques- 
tionnaire, unsigned. 

An interesting ballot was devised recently by Benge Associates, 
a management counseling oi^niiation spccialuing in job-evalua- 
tion and employee-aptitude studies. According to Tide, workers 
receive a casual-looking questionnaire tided “nominarions for 
talent, ’’ Amcnig other things d>e IwlJot asks: “If you trere to form 
n social club at die plant, whom would you nominate as presi- 
dent?" and "If every person in the company were to enlist in 
die army as a private, which one would probably become the 
highest ranking ofiker?” Replies, obviou.sly, sometimes shock top 
oITicials, but they often reveal capacity for leadership in unsus- 
pected quarters, besides indicating how bosses all die tvay dou^n 
die line succeed in inspiring confidence and respect. 

Employers frequently employ a paternalistic altitude toward 
their employees, furnisliing them wth every sort of convenience 
to make them happy, yet failing miserably to recogniae ti'hat their 
people really ivant. Vcinc Burnett, public relations counsel, com- 
ments; 

Uiideiscand/ng your cmplojces is almost as important as knowing 
your own family. Many employers spend more waking liouis in the 
company of their employees than they do at home. Wiiile the relation- 
ship during working hours primarily is of a business nature, employers 
and employees arc so ihorou^y human that the personal element 
cannot be overlooked for a moment. 

Worker surveys, of course, may be handled by an institution’s 
own. personnel, but care must be exerdsed so tfiat the worker is 
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not put in an awkward position in trying to be frank. lit erpiiin^ 
depends on getting the facts rather than wlial you luny iiinn fo 
hear. For tliat reason, the advisability of employing an iiidepcntl 
e;u agency to do the tvork should be considered 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE CONSUMER 

lifarket research is anotlicr form of analysis ajiplicci spccifirallv 
10 customers— their needs and their views. ^Vliile the results oli- 
uined from such research will often be a sound guide to cnni- 
pany policies, the prime objective is to test tlie ctTcctivciicss of 
sales promotion and advertising. The public relations chief will 
be interested only incidentally. 

Emerson Foote, president of Foote, Cone k Bcldiug, advertis- 
ing agency, saj's in Prinlers' ink; 

According to the best «t}m.iics obtaiiwWe, Amcricat? itidustry noic 
spends move thasi halt a billion dollaw a year on rcscnvcii having to 
do with the making of goods— chemical, inctallurglciih cnginccvinj;, 
and aj] other fonns of prodoei rcscarcl*. On the other hatsd, 7 dotiht 
iC one could trace more titan a grand total, nationally, of 10 millinn 
dollars a year spent on marketing research. ... It would seem there 
is a rough ratio of 50 to 1 of jtrocluct research as against marketing 
rcseiii'ch-and who is to say which field is |)otcniial!y the most reward- 
ing to American business? 

As an example of the importance of field reswreh, Cliaite S. 
Whikinson, research head of Charles l_ Rumrill fc Cnmpauj'- 
Rochester, N.Y., in an article in Pmitcjs’ hil; cites the problems 
of tlie manufacturers of bulldozers, tractors, rollers, sempers. 
cranes, jroii’er siiovcJs, and odter canh-moiTng in.ichiiK'ry in ]6J2. 
With liicir output Tcsiriacd to Icnd-lcasc and the arnictl foitcs, 
they had iiotliing to sell Uicir regular peacetime custniiicrs. Some 
can'icd on institutional advertising; others ifhict.itttly stopped 
advertising and discouraged inquiries. 

A ricld-resc.arcli program based on talks aviih coniradors and 
highw.iy cnginccis revealed that difiicuity was being experienced 
in keeping machinery in t^jcraiion. Breakdowns became (rccjiicni. 
and valuable tcorking time was lost. Contractors hatl never be- 
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fore had to worry about mamtenance; a tractor out of commis- 
sion for repairs had been easily replaced. 

Manufacturers saw the light. Makers of wire rope published 
booklets on hotw to Diakc the rope last longer, how to keep sheaves 
trued up, hotv to hiliriratc, how to prevent kinks and snarls. Trac- 
tor manufacturers and others got out instruction bonks on liotr 
to keep their machines in operation and make pumps and motors 
last longer. This informative literature was advertised heavily, 
and hundreds of thousands of booklets were printed. The good 
trill gained, Mr. Wilkinson said, can never I)e measured, and he 
added, “The trouble wiili advertising is that loo much of it is 
based on opinions and on the wrong set of opinions— tlic adver- 
tiser's not tlie customer’s.” 

High up in the list of stwcessful reseuKh organizations is die 
custome^^e5earch dcpaiunent of General Motors, headed by 
I-Ienry G. Weaver. Each year prior to the war tliis depai'tment 
got in touch tvith approximately 3 million motorists, seeking dieir 
views on various features of design, construction, and styling in 
automobiles. GM did not expect tlic pul)lic to actually design the 
future cars, but it felt that the company could do a better job of 
serving the public if it knetv what die public's ideas were, right 
or tvrong. The vc.sponses revealed among other tilings that advc^ 
tisers are often tvrong in presuming to sclca those feamres of a 
product chat tliey think will have consumer appeal. 

SUMMING IT UP 

Throughout tliis chapter the emphasis has been on the impor- 
tance of finding out before plans arc laid and actions taken, and 
this was never truer than in the field of public relations. Since 
the practitioner is forced to rely on his own best judgment in so 
many cases, it is better that his judgment be backed by the best 
facts obtainable. Sdcnlilic polling of publics by experts has in- 
creased immeasurably the practitioner's krwrvlcdgc of tlie ma- 
terials tvith rvhich he is working and has enabled him to see 
furtlier aliead in bis job. When a program “jams,” it is 10 to 1 
that some important fact was missing. Analysis based on tact find- 
ing is the key log which can break the jam. 
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Just as public relations is a coniinuij^ process, tlic business 
of opinion research should be carried <m witii periodic checkups, 
Mr. Burnett cites tlic need of r^lar “pulse taking," pointing 
out tliat in 1912 only about 30 per cent of adult Americans bad 
any conception of the meaning of free enterprise. On the strength 
of this, one aduertising director recommended to his luanagemcnt 
that free enterprise should not be featured in the poHq adscr- 
tising of the company. Jn 19i4 a new’ iurvey shou-cfl ih.ii (here 
had been a great increase in public awareness, a majority of re- 
spondents indicating a fair Itnosvledge of the terra. Therefore, 
the adverdslus director reversed his tecotnmcndaiion of the yeir 
before. Similarly, tvhen opinion sun'C^s pointed out the public's 
dislike of boastful war advertising, it was quickly eliminated by 
many firms. 

The problem of cost in conducliitg survey's, ol course, is a 
major item to smaller firms. Again it can be pointed out that an 
infomial sunxy among leaders of opinion in the community 
often trill yield a fairly accurate estimate of what tlio community 
tliinks and sJiould be taken in any ease as a means of siipplcmcni* 
ing the move fonna! studies. In addition dicre is a u'caltli of 
material ainilable through associations, through surveys con- 
ducted by publishers of various joiunals, and through public- 
opinion polls that arc summed up in Public Opinion Qtinrlrrly, 

It is even possible that the smiccs of tise market-research dc- 
parimem can be iiiilized in conducting public relations surreys 
if it is staffed by experienced personnel. Genera! Motors and oilier 
large corporations have used questionnaires witii good results, rmti 
a tvell-prepnved questionnaire often produces valuable infomia- 
lion of a general nature. ^Vhalcver means is employed to get the 
information, the fact remains tltac sudi infonuation is ticce.'s.iry 
to cnsnvc maximum results. A public relations man starting out 
from scratch is hdplc.ss without a background on Ins institmioii, 
its policies, its practices, and its standing rvith tlic various publics 
to tvhich it otves its success. 



Chapter 7 

Planning the Program 


Public relations iwjins in itw jdannins st^ and is successful to the 
extent thnt strategy is tvisdy-aod sniartly-tonceivcii. Actually there Is 
little difference henveen our job and Utat ot the jnanufaciurer. We first 
iiftfc to research and deucJop a good pnxiuct, pa<t»gc it ettractit^ly, and 
then read! the roarhei. Good ideas (hat don't reach people Uuough 
planned distribution m^t as vrell not have been incubated. 

Jatus I*. SiLVACE, public relations couiuellor, 

Presently, ct'ery Isosiness-thc small retailer as well js ilic large inanufat 
turei— must leant how to interpret snore oonvindt^ly to its own public 
iltc social as well as the ecooontic benefits of its policies and accomplish- 
J»»iES H. WcCkaw. Jn., president, McGraw'- 
IIUl Publishing Oontpany, Inc- 


HANDICAPS IN PLANNING 

Through the cicvelopmcflt of scientific means for atialyring the 
facts about an otpiniMiion. the sg^ lias been set for an opera- 
tion tiiat is sorely needed in public relations— iong-term planning. 
■^Vhen the authors set forth the concept earlier in tlie book iliat 
public relations is a planned f/rograiu of policies and conduct, 
Uicy trerc stating a definition in theory ratlier than practice. For 
rive \s\vii w 'toy m rebatons asAiNsto, 'lU'iKy yhtte 

is little evidence of plannii^ at all. This may be due to several 
factors. 

First, good public relations is the result of too many intangi- 
bles. Public altitudes are hard to measure; shifts in public senti- 
ment are unpredictable, afld the ztieans for reaching die public 
arc diverse and difficult to tosL Any formal plan is subject to so 
7? 
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much rc\ L';ion, ifieiefore, that it seems hardly ;vorili \viiile to 
labor dirougli ilic pain and eftirt required to gi\ c it bbi]). 

Secondly, the idea still persists among many praciitioncrs ihat 
public relations is essentially a job of publicity and promotion, 
and they take adt'antage of whatever comes U]> to keep the inni- 
fucioii they represent in the public eye. A publicity program erm 
fait intei'cst for a while, but pmnancnc good viill cinnot be 
bought column inches in the netvspapcrs. 

In tlie third place, there is the tendenq' to vicsv public rtla- 
lions as a shon-ierm instead of a long-ienn opcmiioJ), lo apph’ 
corrective rather titan preventive measures, to stop the leab in- 
stead of repairing the roof. There is more fact than fiction in the 
cartoon tliat depicts Uic distraught executive calling on Itis subor- 
dinates to go out and purchase him $100,000 svonh of public 
Tclations. To repeat, good public relations cannot be puttliascd 
in a package; it can only be acquired througli farsighted policiiis 
and long-term planning. 

Finally, the people handling public relations are jurt too bsjjy 
tvith the day-by-day problems of their operation to sit dotrn and 
prepare a plan. They are so engrossed in doing their job tliat 
they Jiave little time for long-range thinking. Yet in public rela- 
tions, M in almost everything else, a moment’s thouglit may save 
an hour of toil. 

These obstacles to long-term ]>lantiing are very rc.-il but not 
insurmountable, IVIiai is needed is a methodology for setting up 
a plan and tiic ivill (o draft it and carry' it titrotJgii. 

PREPArUNC A FLAN 

Planning is not ,?onie!hing entirely new in public relation'. 
Wlicn Henry Ford consistently raised the i»y of his 'vorken or cr 
Uie existing rv.rgc levels in industry; when Theodore Ynii set out 
10 make his telephone employees conscious of Uieir responsitiili- 
ties to the public; when Mardtal! Field initiated the policy that 
ihc customer is always right; these wctu pknncd programs in 
public relations altliougli^at the time they were merely considered 
good mrmagcinein policies. 

Toda)' .1 public relations counseling firm in taking o\er an 
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account will draft a plan to covet at least one year’s operation. 
In describing its public relations service for clients, the Fred 
Eldean Organization of New York stales that "it examine.? tlie 
entire broad field of public relations objectively and scientifically. 
It classifies problems and issues. It catalogues pertinent case liis- 
tovies. It analyzes the elements that contribute to the development 
of principles that may be adapted for practical use in varying 
types of operetions." On the basis of these findings the firm then 
drafts a program diat covirs evoytliing’ from fundamental poli- 
cies down, to press conferences and oiganization of committees. 

Long-term planning in public relations is just as essential as 
charting production, sales, costs, and profits for the year ahead, 
and quite as practical. At this point the autliors would like to 
suggest a mciiiod for drafting a Jong-tei m program, wJjich may 
be applied to any organization, bige or small, although it might 
Itave to be modified in certain particulan. 

PRELlMlNAaV STEPS 

For illustration let us lake a medium-sized concern tliat manu- 
factures electrical equipment and try to devise a hypothetical pub- 
lic relations program for the coming year. Where shall wc start? 

Obviously the /iret step consiits of study and analysis of the 
strengths and tveaknesses of the company from the standpoint of 
its relations with its varioos publics. This initial examination will 
include a listing of the prindpal publics and a study of tlic history, 
organiration. company policies practloes, [;ersonncl and public 
contacts. Tlie examiner will look lot points of interest to these 
publics as well as points of irritation or misunderstanding that may 
affect the execution of a public relations program, 

He trill give his most careful attention to the attitude toward, 
and understanding of, the basic prindples of public relations by 
the policy-making executives of the company, and from this exam- 
ination he may decide that an internal job of edu.cating company 
personnel must precede any public program. The experienced 
director of public relations knows diat witlrout tJie proper atmos- 
phere, which grows from an internal enthusiasm for public rela- 
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lions within the company, it is next to useless to attempt ni)y pro. 
gram o£ public inCormation or education. 

This initial study and examination is probably tiic most impor- 
tant ot all steps that nmst be taken in planning ilic iong.raii’rt 
program as it discloses not only tlie public relations strcnjt],s of 
llie enterprise but, what is e\'en more important, the treaknesscs 
as u'cll. 

The second step in a planning program, closely related to die 
first, is the dctemiiriaiion of die public attitude totrard the con- 
cern tlirongli surveys and interview's. Tliis is the .step tliai identi- 
fies the target; so to spealt, and guides the steps that will be taken 
in carrying out the program. From tliis step comes ilic yavdsiirl; 
tliat can measure tlie usefulness of ail dm nun)' possible neps (u 
be taken in implenieniing a public relations program. Facts to 
gathered enable the director of public relations to dctcnniiH’ 
whedier any contemplated action ooniribntcs substantiallj’ to tlic 
objective or not. It is quite possible to engage in many interesting 
sethieies of a public iciaiio/ts ■•wtetro bac coacributc wihing xc 
all totrai'd die solution of a basic problem. 

The third step, growing logically out of the second, is the an- 
alysis of the facts gathered, and tins step calls probably Cor move 
skill and iiucliigcnce dian any of tiic other stops, Proper evalti.r- 
lion oC the infoniiation gathered is the difference between success 
and failure of many programs. 

BEFININO THE PROBLEMS 

IVhat docs tlic analysis show? Intcnially, the company was 
founded on a sound basis and has continued to grow. It lias cap.i- 
blc executives. It stands behind its products. Its policies arc con- 
servative but vigorous. Tliis consciwatism is particularly apparein 
in its relations ivilJi employees. TIic management believes in a 
■'nc'-coridling" policy and has entered into wage agreements rc- 
hictanily. A recent survey among employees indicates some dis- 
satisfaction with present practices, but there is no imminent dan- 
ger of a strike. 

Relations w’iih the plant communities were strained during the 
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war as a result of a large mflux of workers into the small cities, 
where facilities to take care of them were at a premium. The com- 
pany was engaged in important war contracts and expanded its 
operations enormously. After the war it quickly reconverted, 
throwing a large number of employees, many of them permanent 
residents of die communities, out of work. While reemployment 
has proceeded rapidly, there is a feeling tliat the company was 
somewhat rutlilcss in its policy. 

Like all equipment concerns the company has had difficulty in 
returning to full production since the end of the war. Materials 
h.-ive wot been available. The public is demanding household 
appliances but buys from whichever company gets iu products on 
the market fint. True, sales are not going to be a problem for the 
next few montlis. The company can amket everything it can 
produce, What it must prepare for arc the possible thin years 
tliat may follow tdter production lias caught up with demand. 

This, in brief, is the sort of esfintatc that will be made of the 
situation. Now what are tlie cliief problems? They might be listed 
as rnllows: 

1. To create i greater consciousness of public relations among 
the executives of tire company. 

2. To liberalize policies toward employees. 

8, To rebuild relations with citizens of the plant communities. 

4, To attain wider distribution of its products through friend- 
lier relations with suppliers and distributor. 

STATING THE OBJECTIVES 

After a Uiorough study has been made of tlie situation and the 
problems have been defined, the next section of the program 
slioiild oiiiline tlie principal long-term objeaives that the public 
relations effort is to adiicve. We are not tliinking here of merely 
correcting the faults that have been exposed but rather of con- 
striiciing goals tl»t will prevent such faults from reappearing. 
Such a plan might be broken down into natiorial and local objec- 
tives, since this concern has nation-wide distribution of its prod- 
ucts. Tlie outline would be jomeitdiat as follows: 
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.VATIOKAL OnjECT7VZS 

h To make tlie nation more aware of the availaWIiiy of elec- 
trical equipment. 

2. To be a leader in eduaiioml progress tfirotigli sclioianiIi!|K 
snd encloirroeiiis. 

3. To promote research and development in tlio elc-ctrical field. 

4. To ^vi^ public recognition of the company as a n/ilionn! in- 
5ti<w/!on on a level with its larger compedtots. 

5. To make the trade name on its products identifiable wiitj 
quality. 

6. To be recognized as a fair and honest competitor. 

7. To avoid diiliailiies wiQi the Federal government and its 
agencic.?, and to avoid involvement in political or legal contro- 
versies. 

8. To maintain friendly rcladons witli national labor organi- 
tatiotis involved in its operations- 

LOCAL ODJECmVtS 

1. To take a more active part in community afFnirs. 

2. To win I'ccognilion as an ins(i(uiW7> in the communities, 

3. To make local planu attractive. 

4. To improve housing, tvorkiiig, and iiecreacional facilities for 
employees. 

5. To broaden (snployee education, insurance, and safety pio- 
grams. 

6. To promote friendly relations Avidi local government'!, local 
industries, local civic groups, and local labor organizations. 

To carry out such a program in one year tvould be a large 
order for any company, but there is no reason t'.'hy these objcc- 
tis'cs could HOC be realized in large part over a period of years. 
Tliis is tvhat is meant by long-range planning. It t''ill be noictl 
iliat a iniinber of ibese objectives might also lie counted as in- 
dustrial relations and merchandising goab, iHusiraiing again ho'i’ 
these three activities arc lied together. 
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SUCCEEDING STEPS IN THE PROCXAM 

Tile next section in tlie prograin should consist of an examina- 
tion of the fundamenlal policies of the oi^nization to determine 
hotr they fit the objectives. Where polides have continually come 
into conflict luith prevailing public opinion, tlicy should be with- 
draim or at least modified to rid them of the most objectionable 
elements. Without the policies— policies that conform in so 

far as possible to public thinking— any long-range program is en- 
etijnbered from the start. 

The third section will provide means for implementing these 
policies. For example, a campaign of information and education 
might be initiated, directed at all key personnel to make certain 
tliat the new and amended policies will be properly undewtood 
and executed. The details of this campaign should be set forilr in 
tlie pogram. The public iclaUons department, of course, will 
iigure licavily in an activity of this kind, as well as in the later 
dissemination of infoTination to die public outside of the organ- 
ization. 

A fourth section might be devoted to supporting themes for 
each of the objeaives stated, as a preliminary to the detailed plan 
for use of tcclmiques and media. To illustrate how these themes 
might be drafted into this IiypoUietical program, let us take the 
second objective; To be a leader in educational progress through 
scholarships and endoumenls. Wc tniglit list the following sup- 
porting projects; 

1 , Make a survey of colleges and universities to determine those 
tvorthy of consideration for scholarships or endowments, particu- 
larly in the field of electrical engineering. 

2. Interest distributors, dealers, company leprcscntatives, and 
employees in recommendiDg students for scholarships. 

S. Prepare booklets and literanirc for distribution in the 
schools. 

4. Work with cducatois in preparing manuals of instruction, 
training aids, mock-ups, models, ett ' 
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EXECUTING Tilt mOOKAil 

Now tve arc ready for oiir fifth scction-the dcuiicd oiuline of 
Vhc nclual tccbnigucs and media that will be used iu furthcriiig 
tile jiTogrnm, Obviously, it wiU be impossibic to plan cvciy news 
release, every radio program, and ever}' adveniscnicnt for tlic 
coming 3-ear, but the broad purposes can be sketched in under 
each media. Merely as an illustration a^in, let ns tr}- to cniplia- 
sizc our objectives through a lew of these media. 

Press. Release a siorj' for tlw national wire services setting fonli 
the csiabli.sbment of the scholarship fund, die rules governing the 
awards, the course of training involved, etc. (in sujipovt ot Na- 
tional Objective No. 2). 

Kndio. Institute a nclworit program from the company’s Inborn- 
torics featuring interviews with scientists (in support of National 
Objectives 1, 2, 3, and 4). 

Advcrlising. Plan a magazine advatising campaign to center 
interest on tlie trade name as a rnark of quality (Ohjecltre 5, ant! 
possibly 8 and 9). 

Special Evend. Stage a tour dirough dtc plants for national 
press, magazine, and radio representatives (Objectives 1, 2, 3, 
and 4). 

Similar ideas can be developed for magazines, trade jotiinals, 
house organs, news photos, newsreels, exhibits, displays, and nil 
the other means and media for comnumicaiion with tiic ptiblic. 
A sixth section might be added-a calendar of cucnls for ijjc coin- 
ing year, including holidays, anniversaries, and oilier occasions, 
tvhich may be used effectively in publtctty tie-ups. 

For a large corporation a detailed program of this kind might 
svcll run to several hundred pages of typesvTitien copy- But no 
matter what tlic size of an otganiratitm a program of some kind 
should he drawn up. It may be a very formal niTair to be con- 
sidered by tlie iO]> executives and the board of directors, or it may 
be a few notes for the use of the public relations dirccior .alone. 
In any event it is tlicrc to serve as a guide for fiiuirc ojrcraiions 
and provide definite targets atwliich all ptiblic relations .ictivitics 
can .rim. 
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BUSINESS TURNS TO PLANNING 

TJie roost outstanding example of planning in biwinesj lias 
been the work of the Committee for Economic Development, con- 
ceived in 1940 by Paul G. Hoffinan, president of The Stuclebakei- 
Corporation, and incorporated in September, 1942. While its 
purposes have been to maintain a high level of employment in 
the postwar period and to level out die exaggerated peaks and 
valleys in tlie nation's economy, the results attained have con- 
tributed cnoitnously to the good public rebtions that business 
has conunued to enjoy since the tvar. 

In its drive to avoid postwar unemployment, the CED set uji 
a held development division to contact as many as possible of tlie 
nation's 2 million cmployox The purpose tvas to stimulate re- 
conversion and peacetime production on a plani-by-plant, com- 
iBiinity-bj'-comnnjnity basis. By February, 1946, there wre soroc 
2,900 local CED committees in as many communiiies. More than 
70,000 businessmen served as volunteer members. Tliey liter, illy 
blanketed the nation with handbooks, manuals, and slide hlms 
created for the CED by experts in marketiiqj. sales training, bank 
credit, foreign trade, and the like. 

At tlie same time a searching study was 'made of important na- 
tional policies of government, business, agriculture, and labor 
tlut would seriously affect postwar production and employment. 
As a result of its tvork the CED told President Truman in Sep- 
tember, 1945, that the nation vrould have 57 million employed 
within a year and that tlierc would he no prolonged period of 
serious unemployment. The Census Bureau later showed that 
die CED’s prediction was astoni^iingly dose. 

The tvork of the CED is proof that research, study, and an- 
alysts aie tlie prime ingnedioits of plaoiiing’, whether it be lor 
maintaining employment levels or improving public relations. 
One of CED's first stqis in organizauon was to set up a Researdi 
and Policy Committee of businessmen, who were to work regu- 
larly witli a Research Advisory Board, and a small, paid researdi 
staff. 

Emphasis is placed on this phase of planning because so many 
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business org.^niiitJODs rclr on do£rs rather tJsnn .'/(/, •;/,rr,r in dicif 
public relations -work. ^Vhile research staffs arc ccimmcni to such 
dcparlmcnis ns production, engineering, design, sales, ^nd ad\ cr- 
rising, the public rclationi department is usu.aH)- stailcd iviili 
people rvliosc- chief job is to produce copy. Wfiiic liicre is nn liciw- 
iiig tiie need (or practical publicity workers, in any corj^ointion 
planning requiics thinkeis as well as doers. 

CKA'iicti. atorofts' ra--vN>a.N« 

Paul GaiTcu, vicc-presidem and director of public relations (or 
Gcncinl Alojors, speaking at a dinner tnectiug of the Tlnrd Xa- 
tional Public Relations Conference lace in 1915, i.s cpiotcci as 
sayitig: 

During the war GM and divisional coniriitutions iln^'e been "bc.itl- 
line" news. But GM will not alwajt be a wav-prodviction "hero." K we 
are to achict’e similar acceptance by a public gvow'n more criiioil \riili 
peace, sre must "aniicipaic" many serious problans that locuu nJicaiL 

Mr. Garrett listed some of iJtesc probicnts for vliicb posnvar 
planning sras I'eqtiired, such as the annual svage, sen.tou,il tmciti- 
pIo^TUent, foremen nnionizatioii, governmcnl rclniions, leclmo- 
logical displacement, pricing, and so on. Eacli of tUcni, be said, 
demands consideraiitm from a public relations vicu'jjoinl .as w’cl! 
as from an engineering, manufaciuriiig. or distribution as[jea. 
But probably Utc most signifiant siatcmcui in support of plan- 
ning made by the .speaker was the following: 

Tile place to begin in building a good reputation for GM or a ilivi. 
sioi) is at the poh'cysmgfi of any operation. The /tu /ijEv bach ibc public 
relatioit.thip "aspects" of any situation can be "sensed" and approprinir 
action tabeii, the better it is so far as GM or divtsion.rl public reiaiicn- 
ships are concernetl. 

Tint cursE or nr.Nnv ford n 

The Fore! Motor Company is developing .i public rel.uion.s pio- 
grani designed to regain its leadership in liic auioinotive TieW. 
^VIlik ilic company has always been publiciiy-fonscions, ii tried 
to follou- n policy in tltc troubled thirties, according to George ^V. 
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Parker in Editor if Publisher, “of tdeaslog only those stories that 
it wanted to reach print— the favorable stories." 

Hic late Edsel Ford made an attempt to win back tlie public’s 
confidence by establishing the Ford News Bureau, but it was not 
until Henry Ford II became president of the company that a 
lull public relations program was launched. 

A ft'iendly but lealistic aCticndc was developed toward labor, 
Ford lias uied to make his employees feel tliat tliey have a stake 
in the company through a series of personal letters accompanied 
by questionnaires to determine worker reactions. 

Tiicn tile lirm of Ead Netwom & Company of New Ifork tras 
retained as public relations counsel. Recognizing the magic of 
the Ford name and the place that the late Henry Ford held in 
die hearts of the millions who at one time oi’ another owned a 
Ford car, tlie Jirm directed its campaign tc»ward perpetuating rJie 
Ford legend through the new president of the company. 

Henry Ford II has measured up. He delivered an important 
address before the Commonwealth Club of San Flraiidsco, fol- 
lowed by other well-handled appearances. He took striking action 
in solving tlie threatened DAW strike in tlve Ford plants in 1946. 
Although the company was paying ilie highest wages in the indus- 
try, Henry Ford II obligated himself to pay out 39 million dollan 
more, yet, according to the company’s own figures, it was already 
losing J300 on every car it made. 

Early in 1947, in the fece of recent price boosts in autos, the 
new president ordered a reduciioa in the price of Fords ranging 
from .j515 to $50. While these acts wctc essentially fonvard steps 
in raaiiagemcnt, they set the base far the new public relations 
program. Every one of ebem was calculated to revive public 
interest in tlie Ford Company and its new president. While later 
developments and further wage increases forced the company to 
restore these price cuts, the move nevertheless ivas a daring step 
in die direction of good public relations. 

CIANT IN THP, RETAII, FUSU) 

In 60 years progressive planning has built a stnall maiinarcict 
business into a formidable retail ojreration, which now employs 
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80,000 persons in 10 mail-order houses and 601 rciail siorcs sent- 
teied iJirougliout ihe countr)-. Iij 1945 Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany sold over a billion dollars’ rroitli oC merchandise across its 
retail counters alone. 

Sears's success in the retail field, however, is of no more signifi- 
cance than its great contributions to sociitl progress. Sinning uitii 
tlic many phiianihropies of die late Julius Rosemvaid. Sears's 
executives established the Agricultural Foundation in 1923 rriili 
cite pledged purpose of "aid to farmers and coopcracion with ali 
recognized agcncies-govcrmnental, scmiofiidal, and private-ihnj 
U’orked tow’ard Uiat end." 

In t!ic early thirties the many bureaus tJiat contributed to the 
foundation, as well as many other social groups within the organ- 
ization, tvere combined and ot^nired into a public relations 
department. The precepts under svhich the department was estab- 
lished are svorth quoting in part: 

For the epochal privileges of doing business and accumulating the 
means of better living in a country like America, there must be eorro- 
sponJIng and compensator}- obligations to ti}C country and lo ike 
people tvho arc the real authon of those privileges ■ . . that iltosc 
tvho accept opponnniiics in a democracy arc obliged to pass ihent 
on to oclicrs . ■ ■ ib.at these acknowledged rcsponsibiliiics define the 
real essence of corporate citizenship. 

Today this dcpariment exercises supervisory and advisory au- 
thority over all public relations in tjtc company '.s retail and mail- 
order operations. Broadly speaking, its activities include employee 
publications, constiroer education, communiiy building projects 
and comuninity dric projects, agriailtural activities, and [hiIj- 
licity. 

The real essence of its program-planning, hotvever, can be bet- 
ter ilkisiratcd by examining one phase of it, which has liecn c-allcd 
the "cotv-iicn-ltog program.” TJ)c story of this progratn tviiU the 
rmbeautiful name has been told by Miss Beveriy Brooks, a stit- 
dent at Siranhmorc College in 1943, as a part of her thesis in 
economies, 
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THE "COW-HEN-HOG FROOtAH” 

The South had long been ridden by die bugbear oE the agri- 
cultural economy— the one<iop system. Srars had a deep interest 
in die Soudi as one of its first mail-order strongholds and later as 
an excellent retail market Although die United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had ernsaded for crop diversification tlirougii 
lectures and literature. Sears lecognitcd that tlie diief problems 
were inertia and lack of funds. 

Tile company decided to introduce diversification among tlie 
one-crop cotton farmers “not by exhortation, but vatlicr ii'iih 
mooing, grunting, and cadtliug animals planted tvhere dicy ivould 
do die most good.” The company pmvided for transportation of 
the livestock through its own faciiides but left die distribution, 
die running of contests, lectures, and advice to constituted agri- 
cultural aiitiiorities— Federal, state, and local 

The "cow-hen-hog program” was introduced with an essay con- 
test For youngsters in die area, sponsored by Sears, but run by 
the county agricultural agent The 10 ivinnffs from each county 
received a purc-bred registered gilt. The youngstets raised the 
pig, and when of age it was bred by Sears to a registered Hamp- 
shire boar. Wlien the piglets became of age, one was tiimed back 
to Scars by each boy to be used tor die following contest, thus per- 
petuating the sdicmc. 

The next year a second contest was held among die winners of 
die first, this time to see which youngster could show die best 
cared-for pig. He won a purebred registered lieifer, while runner- 
ijps were awarded flocks of r^pstcred chickens. Tliis aroazing 
scheme brought to the South, up to 1942, some 692 additional 
cows, 2,645,000 hogs, and 13,650,000 hens, all pure bred of regis- 
tered stock, and of laic years shetp and tuikeys have been added. 
Miss Brooks comments: 

Sears is connected with ihc whole affair in a behind-the-scenes sort 
of way. The bred stock k booghc by Seats and presented by Sears. 
Sears provides the space and prizes and refreshmenu for all contests 
and shows. Sears gives a banquet for winners and parents oi winners 
after each contest and show. Scars provides lettures from colleges and 
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universities on tiie care and feeding of llic animals in ilic ^otincjicn' 
charge. 

As anoijicr pan of the agricuitnraJ program, Scars awarded 
sdiolarships to needy tarm boys, amounting to SOOO n year as nut- 
right gifts. Slatted in 1936 svith 25 sdtolarships for carh coik-’c 
dtosen, tJic plan sprc.ad so rapidly that Senrs .igriciikiiral .sdiolar- 
sliips soon u-ci'c as-ailaWe for coUi^ in all -fS states, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. Sears became tite largest single donor of college 
sdiolarships in America, and one of tlic least publicised, acconl- 
ing to Miss Brooks. 

OIL TELLS ITS STORY 

Fearing increased government regulation or even rrorsc-na- 
tionaligalion-the oil industry launched a new program in 1917 
designed to modify public altitudes toward the oil biisinets: that 
it is a monopoly; tlmt prices are fixed oolltisively; tliat new de- 
velopments arc held back; iliat it is not much interested fn oil 
conservation. 

A public relations operating committee of Uie American Pciro- 
Ictmi Institute ivas organiacd, and the first result of its u'ork umj 
ait eltiljorate 22'page brochure eiidcled “Winning Mora Friends 
Ibr Your Business.” The program is based on a revealing survey 
o£ public opinion toward the oil industry. 

Among favorable findings were: 82 per cent of the pcojjlc 
cliiok die oil buriness tries w serve die Irest interests of die public: 
79 per cent iliink gasoline prices arc reasonable. Unfavoi-ibk 
findings; 25 per cent Urink product improvcmcnls arc held back; 
33 per cent think oil is a monopoly; 57 per cent tliinl; oil com- 
panies gel together on prices. But the most striking result of the 
survey was iliat people who know the oil industry best arc die 
ones who think most higlily of it. 

Ordinarily one docs not assodate public, relations witli die 
iiioiiot!-[}icturc industry', which goes in heavily for [>iess-,igcmry, 
]3vouioi.ion, and publicity, 'nterefore, it was inicresliiig to came 
across a 15-pagc public relations program put out by \VariK‘r 
Bros. Piemres, Inc., in J916. 
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Setting fortli ihe policy “that entenainment aud public service 
are natural concomitants and that a balanced enterlainmeiit pro- 
gram must provide more than escape &om reality,'' the company 
recounts its efforts before World War JI to forge films into 
tveapons of democracy through such releases as "Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy" and many short subjects, and its efforts after the war 
to fight for idealism and uni^ of purpose among individuals and 
nations. 

THE NEED FOU PI-ANNtNG 

The point of litis chapter is not to laud the public relations 
work of any company but rather to show how long-range planning 
in tlie field of human relationships can go far in building up a 
reservoir of good will that is hard to drain, For the authors be- 
lieve that public relations will never reach full effectiveness until 
it stops ajjplying more palliative measures and gets dovm to root 
causes of problems tltat are plaguing business as well as many 
other institutions. 

The responsibility for planning rests with management, not 
with public TclaUons directors or hired counsel. Planning must 
be based on good policies &}od condticl, words that have been 
repeated endlessly, even at the risk of tiring die reader, Yet tltcy 
are fundamentals that many concerns sUll do not understand, 

True, titc preparation erf a long-Ktm prt^ntm is an aiduous 
job, particularly when dealing with a thii^ as intangible as public 
opinion, but it is just as necessary to success in business as an 
engineering, financial, or construction program, hforeover ive are 
slowly beginning to rcct^nim that publicity, promotion, adver- 
tising, and selling— imptjrtant as they arc— are merely end prod- 
ucts in the chain of public rdatioos. As Mr. Garrett says, the 
remedy lies much farther bacL 



Chapter 8 

The Problems of Business 


vlio eo» business with Oje pubiii is in i pubUt btsipcss ard 
subject to resulation by the public in csny w,-«— by 2 rreat 
jau'i Jrojn jbwc 10 do with iarwpwaiion or perinns! 
praeilcw and biue sb l^iiation: bj- farioas fonss 0! p- 
bj- the pubjic's giring or nithhrfding p.tcronagc; wd b; 
from political leaders, ndio comrjcnuiors, zrd Uic press. T'-'- p<-s» 
dotm liie rules for its lerrice. piru'sUy in Itivs and psit'-'U' 
public opinion, which »t any titst reap be tnsde into late. 

Artbut! W. P.wr. vke-presiaent, /jssnon 
Telephone and Telegraph Conipjny. 

Tl'.c preat problesn is to find a middle ground in tvliidt the iaitiathe 
nud drive cil jwjvaic rainprise on be preserved, while at the ass lis;; 
the abuses of potter ca the part of strongly eno’enchet! £roups-u-ht<.'!f 
iodusn-iaj. agnctsliureJ or labor^n be p.-ctented. 

Hasou> G. JfoiaTos, president, Tiie BiwMog-, Instliusics. 

The biggest itsaiediate p-roblcm that ojnfroats the aanagw* of Arseita.i 
fndusuy today is 10 enlist she loyal and tchoieheaiicd cosptfaiion of ia 
tvorltcrs. Sucii eoopcniioa is Indnttry's missmg ingredient. 

Ct!tsT£j-. M'. Rvth. adveitising director. Rcpubiic Steel Corpsriiion. 


ri-«i-vn.cs r.-tets 

Ii is bfconjing incTcasDgly apparent that tlic grotvili and gtn- 
cr.ti isetiith of ilte free enterprise st^tem will depend on (he ziyoi 
relations that American business and industry maitnain tvlih tliC 
Jt’.tny publics in cur society, Titerc is sarisfaciory c'.'idencc that 
an o' cn'. Jtelraing majoritv of rite American people beiict e in !l-c 
free enterprise sfstem as an economic psuem for the nation. Only 
a dev.-iSmiine ti'ar or complete national banbruptcy tvould n'-abe 
iheti! jurrender this belief. 

9^ 
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Likewise, tliere is no evidence that the country is ready to turn 
to socialism or any other codectivist ideology as a way out of po- 
litical and economic difficulties. He war did not change Ameri- 
can thought appredably in this respect. In fact, tlie splendid 
achievements of business and industry in fuming out t''ar ma- 
terials, despite economic regulations and restrictions introduced 
by government, probably runfoiced the people's convictions in 
their traditional economic systeni. 

Yet business cannot assmne tlHt the general public's attitude 
ivill always remain favorable, nor that action by minority groups 
docs not constitute a threat to the wliolc business structure. Busi- 
ness must make its policies and conduct conform as much as pos- 
sible to the prevailing American views and keep tlie public con- 
stantly and adequately informed of its purposes and plans, Only 
in these ways can business sirengUien its public relations. 

Moreover, there must be a genuine regard for die public inter- 
est. Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has voiced tliis warning: 

Business in a very real sente is on trial m this coentiy. Individual 
businesses, and business in general, do not always or entirely enjoy die 
confidence of the jiubJis. There is too frequent suspicion of the essen- 
tial contribution of private industry to the general vrelfarc. We all 
know this to be the ease. ... It is definitely our job, and the job of 
all business, to recognize ihat there is dissatbfaction and unrest and 
suspicion and ignorance with and about business, and to do everything 
possible to remove the causes and to substitute confidence in the busi- 
ness stntcturc that has built America. Here lies the basic job of public 
relations. 

Businessmen have long rect^nized that their mission is to please 
the public in all their dealings, hut there has been a tendency 
among a few to fool tlie public, according to Professor N. S. B. 
Gras of Harvard in hb monograph on S/u/ls in Public Relaiions. 
He writes; 

I do not mean that there was any consciousness of tooling the 
public, just a feeling that the public would be given certain hcuc/rts 
and some infonnatioii and that they would then think that they were 
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getting all dial was coming ta them. That polio-, in varying degrees 
prevails today. ... 

Large concerns have ebampioned infctrinatjon and aintjs^cni in 
many lidds and JiaiY Awe much to educate the public alon" nwnv 
lines ocher than busiijcss. Every quarter-hour we icam the time of dav 
by this or that ivatch. About as ofwn this or that compaisv brines 
the world’s new or the day’s sptats. In the moming and aficrnffoct 
there are continued stories for moronic females and in the evenin'' 
hair-raisers for children. At night there arc also comics of lo;v hmnor 
and a fetv journalists of bad disposition. Truly, business is tniii" lo 
please tlie public; but let me repeat; it b failing the public in (to: 
doing what it should-cducate the public to facts of business that voters 
must knots' in order to aa wscly. 

THREE ntPORT.K\T PUDUCS 

Beyond its relations with die public gcncmll)^ tlic three most 
important pioWems confronting industrial enterprises, sviiicli 
have the most direct influence upon theiv public relations, arc; 
relations with got’emment, relations with labor unions, and re- 
lotions u'icli employees as exemplified in persoJincl poiieic^. 

The subjects arc far too complex to discuss here in detail, 
Books imve been tvTiitcn exclusively on cadi, and tlic answers to 
all tJie questions that these rclacionshtps involve still are not 
obvious. Fov the public relations student, Itowevcr, it is ucccs.iarv 
to do little more than point out at iltis time some of the dangew 
that maladjustments in these rciatiomhiiR present to the public 
relations program. 

It is not tile intent in this chapter to enter into the dispiiia 
bei;vccn business and government, or Irusincss and ihc labor 
unions, or business nnd its own employees. Oui' purpose here is 
to examine the effect of these disputes upon the gcncfal public 
standing of the coipotation or movement we might rcjucsent and 
to learn Iiow’ to .avoid some of the mistakes tlwt arc apparcjit from 
the history of tlicse relationships. 

REI.aTION.S WITH CX5VEBNMENT 

tVliaicvcr the cause, the rclationshijH bcl'vcen husint.ss and 
govermnent liave dctcrioiaicd markedly in the l.ast decade, -'ub 
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mitting that botli sides oE this controversy rnigiit have a case does 
not minimize the fort that a continuation of strained relationships 
vovks irreparable harm to both parties, and fariicularly to bust- 
nws.. Government, as a servant of the peopie, will ahvays hold the 
whip hand, and the public relations executive should face 
squarely die fact that the louder tlie dispute, the more industry 
lias to lose in prestige and public standing. 

This is not a counsel of appeasement. It is merely practical 
recognition of die fact that “swingfug fiom the floor" is not 
always necessarily the best way to win an argument or dispute. 
The student of public relations would be well advised to keep his 
company otit of a public disptite witlt any agency of the govern- 
ment ns mudt as possible. Private negotiations and even private 
fighting for tvhat the company believes to be it? right may be 
diligently pnrstted if necessary, but tlic Sghc docs not sitvays liave 
to readi the public. 

■When a company or an enterprise feels it necessary to take an 
issue to die public for suppoit, it should first make sure tliat its 
position is in line with the public intciest. From a cold, practical 
victvpoint the public is more prone to feel that the government 
represents die public interest niore faifhtUlly than any company 
or industry. Consequently, in any public dispute witli the govern- 
ment, an industry necessarily starts out with this handicap. 

The basic clasii between the collectivist ideology, which for a 
time gained a strong footliold in government circles, and the jihi- 
losophy of private enterprise, whidi has sjarked die growdi of 
industry in Jlmerica, provides many teniptations for name calling 
and bitter conlrovcisy. Too often the argument results in more 
heat than light, and almost invariably in such a case industry 
sufiers the greater loss in public esteem. Where an open conflict 
Ijetwcen government and business is unavoidable, it should be 
conduacd by industry at least on a bi^ plane of reason and logic 
tvitli temperance and tolerance at all times. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, noted economist and president of The 
Brookings Institution, was quoted in Industrial Marketing as 
saying; 
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Tiic rchiionship between gweniment and business in ihc iJniicd 
States lias al'-.-ajs been of threefold character: first, government Ksirij 
business; second, it- rcgnlaies business: and tliii'd, it competes tvith 
business. It Jtas ahvaj's done all of these tilings simiiltaiicotisK-, thouttfi 
the emphasis has shifted considerably over ilic years. In out early litS' 
toiy, priinary emphasis tvas placed on tlic promotion and tiicoiin.gi'- 
ment of business; after JSSO muds greater attention w.is given to the 
restraint ol monopolistic tendencies; and in recent jears, conipciicioii 
and other direct controls have been in the ascendant. 

But even now, government continues to promote and assist business 
in a rvidc larit-i}' of sray.v byxQtajJS oi llie protcciivc i.niil system, by 
csc.tblishmcnt of iiniforni standards and practices, by lin.tncial assist- 
ance to disiiessed industries, etc. Any idea ifut either the government 
of the United States or state and local govamnents slionlJ hencctoiili 
be compiciely divortcil from business is, of course, fooli.tl). Business 
tvotiid be tiic iirsc to demand die comiiiiancc of man)' t)'|}cs oi gov- 
ornment assistance and regttlation. 

If Dr, jlfonlton is correct in these assumptions, then it is plain 
tliat government-business relationships are not a matter of tran- 
sient jmjjortance but n-ill continue to present n problem indcli- 
tiitely in tJie fiittirc. TIic solution, if ever, «■;!! come clirtnigli ,t 
better understanding by each of the aims and purposes of the 
Ollier. In tlie pursuit of this understanding it is the public rela- 
tions exeetttive’s function to see that cvcHttml tuidcrstandiiig is 
not made more difliciiit by tactics and policies that cost industry’ 
iliE fiicnrij it needs to win tu point 

RELATIONS U’lTH VNIONS 

Relations between business and government and business and 
labor unions share one common danger fw bu.sinessr in either 
controversy it is easy for good pubh'c i-clations to tahe a iicking 
tlirough some thoughtless act coinniittcd in the heat of contro- 
versy. The Inunan tendency to lose one’s head in a figiit where 
the opposition seems utterly unreasonable lias brought in, my pub- 
lic relations headaches to both sides. 

Nejelski R.- Company, Inc., management counsel, conducted a 
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survey among business and labor leaden at find ouc wfiac men on 
eacli side tliouglit o£ iheir advenarics. In its report the research 
organization said; 

What comes out of this study as "cause for alarm” is not the body 
of issues in dispute between union and company officials, The most 
disturbing result ia the existence o£ highly charged emotional attitudes 
on botli sides that will interfere with the reasonable solution of what- 
ever issues there ate. A strong mtoferance and lack of respect mark tiie 
comments of both sides on the opposing leader. The dangerous tend- 
ency to lump the thousands of people on the other side into one iron- 
dad stereotype is obvious. 

While labor issues involving collective bargaining, negotiation 
or contracts, strikes, grievances and otiier sudi matters are not 
the direct concern o£ a public relations department, they obvi- 
ously have a tremendous bearing on die relations of the company 
widi all its publics. A serious labor dispuec cati wreck or impair 
all the good work that a company has done in building np its 
prestige. Consequently, labor policies must be considered a vital 
patt of any ptiblic relations prt^ani. 

It is a prime duty of the public relations executive in time of 
labor aisis, tlierefore, to sec diac ho docs nothing in die heat of 
the controversy dial iirejiarably danu^ his company's prestige 
with the public, no maiier how great die temptation of the mo- 
ment. In any labor dispute the public relations student sliould 
remember one bitter rule: gena^ly speaking, the labor union 
starts widi public sympathy on its side. It is just human nature 
for public support to turn spontaneously to what the public con- 
siders the underdog. Let there be no doubt in anyone's mind that 
in a controversy between a emporation and its employees, the in- 
dividual workers arc usually considered the underdog. That pub- 
lic opinion sometimes reverses itself in matters of this kind is 
more often a testimony to the stupidity of some labor leaders titan 
die wisdom of industrial managers. In those labor disputes where 
public opinion is clearly on die side of management the cause is 
more often labor’s than managentou’s. 
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PROPACAiVDA. IS DISPUTES 

Tiie public relations dangers lie iti die steps taken to cnlin 
public sympathy on the side of management. In rariy iiig oin iheir 
bactics for public support, the leaders of boUi raanagcnieiit .md 
labor liave used every available means of propaganda lo nrL’ue 
tfieir side of die case. An interesting recent development in this 
respect is tlic purchase of adsTTlising space in ncirsjiapers for .u!. 
nouncemeiUs to the public or sialemciits to employees. 

The value of such strike advertising in improving pulilit rcl.v 
tions is open to debate. The ailment is not so muclt tviih the 
metliod as witli Jiotv the method is used. Lee Giavcs, of Ihncliin; 
and Graves, Inc., New York, discussed ilic subject in an anieic in 
Printers' Ink as foUoivs; 

.\ny inJjor Intvycr cm testify to the fact that an nlinclt hj’ marisge- 
ment on an established union helps to unify it because it deepens its 
deicrminstioii and antagonism- .Argorocm and attack calJ loril) coun- 
terargument and countcratiack. ft would be pleasant if liuinaii beings 
retired gracefully when they arc proved wrong. Unfortunately, ilicy 
don't. Ads sltesving "why the company is right and tvliy the tinion is 
wrong" strengthen the union because of man's natural avenion lo 
admitting he's in ilic wrong. Motc important than any of these irinic- , 
dialc effects is the long-range effect. The rescninietit aroused by licafcrf 
argument during a strike doesn't fade out coropleiely at striV.e's end. 

In this article, Mr. Craves reinforces a fund-rmcnia) ilicsis o! 
this book, namely, iliat propaganda designed to convert people 
fiiom one point of view to anotlter may l>c effective in clianging 
a fetv minds— it may even be necessary in meeting opiiostlion ai- 
tacks— but it is hardly soffident to be dassed ivith !l?c basic prin- 
ciples laid down in Uiis book as to what constitutes good piililic 
relations. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn to show where jiublic teb- 
tions Icat'cs off and propa^nda begins. Eacit instittiiioii mnsi 
decide in connection with the particular jirohlcm ihtii faces u 
how far it should go in one direction or the other. The sitikt 
advertising of General Elcrtric Company is a case in point. 
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When it tvas apparent in 1947 that a strike would soon be 
called against General Electric, the company decided to launch 
sn advertising, radio, and publicity tampaign. Tlie campaign ivas 
not designed directly to brcai the strike. Tlie three main objcc- 
tii'es trere (1) to show the impcaiaijcc of GE to the business and 
economic life of the community, (2) to show the disastrous effects 
of strikes on tJic home and comenunity, and (3) to show the rela- 
tionship betrueen jobs, rs'^cs, and prices. 

Such a campaign could liave been carried on along purely 
propaipndistic lines and much of it tras, but ttro strike adver- 
tisements stand oat as excellent examples of might be 
termed a public relations approach to dre issues. One oi them 
read; "Hotv soon can 1 get back to work after die strike? Many 
ivorkers have asked GE this question. Here’s our best guess . . 
(followed by an explanation of die company's problem). The 
odier advertisement was addressed; 'To General Electric workers 
on strike. Your GE Life Insuniicc Plan will be kept in force for 
your pi'oiection.” 

Mr. Graves, previously quoted, had this to say of die ads: 

Tliosc on management’s side may think this is weak stuff— appease- 
ment-but they can't help lealiring diac die policies outlined here 
improve the reputation and nandiug of all management, The iicuti'als 
and general public are far more likdy to respond to this than to the 
usual "why we're right and they are wrong" approach. They feel tliat 
here is an example of (air. generous management: anyone opposing 
such reasonable people must be wroi^. 

Goad public relations? Undoubtedly! It k also a striking dem- 
onstration of the fact that it is sounder to win friends for your- 
self by showing your good side rather than your opponent's bad 
side. Tiiat is simply sound business— and smart public relations. 

Rl'LATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 

Dealing with one’s onployces, as diMinguished from dealing 
with a professional labor union, is mote a matter of sound policy 
tlian defensive or "lighting” public relations or pubiiciiy. Here 
again, the matter is of sudi vital concern to the public relations 
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dcpanmcnt Qiat the public xclaiions officer of the cornjxmyaliouUi 
be a party to the development of sound employee relations plans. 

Good industrial rdations, like good public velaiions. u’ili ren 
on sound policies that Iiare been formulated for ilic ion" Iiaul 
and based on the best study and experience in the field, Tiic 
principles of scientific personnel management arc nnicli too broad 
to be inchidcd in this book. What should be cinpliasi^cd hcie is 
that the policies and conduct of a corporation tou-arci its em- 
ployees must be in every u-ay consi-stcni wiili its policies and con- 
duct iQtvard the public. TItat is why the advice of the public 
relations expert is valuable in setting vp labor policies. A close 
bond innsi exist between the department of industrial relations 
and tlie department of public relations. They must agree on 
miinageinent policies and practices concerning employees to cn. 
sure tliat employees are fairly treated and arc satisfied, and in turn 
the publics out«de the plant arc convinced that the cmjiloyccs 
are getting a fair deal. For employees are the fitst ciiantiel of 
comnuinicatton to the outside world- What they say and do, belli 
outside and inside the plant, will have a prime bearing on liow 
otlscr people feel about the company. 

Authorities in personnel management rccognirc four l)asic 
needs and desires of employees tliat should form the basis of good 
industrial relations. 

3, The 'for Economic Scevrity. Wijlc tlic strcngili of a 
company's position, its financial stability, and its progrc-ss arc iin- 
poriant to die u-orkcr’s security, lie is far more interested in die 
sjscdfic policies of the firm concerning regularity of employment 
protection against unjust and indiscriminate discliargc, paymcni 
of living tvage, and proviaon for old age, illness, and accident. 

2. The Need for Physical Securily. Tiic fear of being disabled 
is quite as real as the fear of losing a job. The normal workman, 
dicrefore, wanes the cotnjwny to provide (lie greatest possible pro- 
tection against injury, occupational disease, and accidental dcatlt. 
He demands good lighting, clean air, and clean and adequate rest 
rooms. Tlie progresavc company also svill carry on a strong acci- 
dem prevention and safety program as rvell as provide medical 
services. 
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S. The Need for Saiisfacliotu Being human, the wage earner 
wants a job tliat he likes and one that offers opportunity for ad- 
vancement. This includes many of the satisCactinns already listed 
as well as wage incendves, upgrading programs, suggestion award 
systems, vacations, etc. Moreover, the employee wants to be 
treated as an individual and a friend ajid to be given recognition 
for his efforts. 

4. The Need for RepresenUUion. Above alb die worker wants 
established channels of communication between himself and man- 
agement. through labor-management committees, with the right 
to select his own representatives for conference with management, 
Wliat die worker wants to be certain of is fair treatment, proper 
handling of grievances, and friendly cooperation. 

All of diese desires have a strong hearing on a company's pub- 
lic relations, and the public relations officer njiist share re.tpcaisi- 
bility with the industrial relations officer In dealing with tlie 
public and the employees. 

aitACItING THE EUPLOYEE fUELIC 

In Chap. 5 it was pointed out that die public relations depart- 
ment of a corporation not only works closely witii tiie industrial 
relations department but is ustuUy tv'spoctstbic for the piuniotion 
of the company’# interests with em[>loyces through letters, reports, 
house organs, and special literature. This activity poses a delicate 
problem. At a meeting in Seattle of public relations men for 
various business oiganirations, it was agreed that one of die most 
difficult assignments they had was to make the worker aware of 
Ills company's interest in him. 

"We put out pamphlcB explaining tlie company’s benefit plans 
for workers,” said one executive, "but they don't I'ead tfiem, I 
have come fo tlie coadusiaa that the only way to nwfce our em- 
ploj'ees understand what we are doing is to talk to them person- 
ally. And I've made that my assignment for this next year.” 

Can sales and merchandising methods be employed, as one 
public relations teptesoitaUve advocates, to win the cooperation 
of workers as well as cnstomeis? Will employees respond to a flood 
of appeals from pnblic-address systems, employee publications, 
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advcriising in ilie newspapers and over ihc radio, msnnsl';, pQij. 
ers, bulletin boanls, and peisinal messages lo liicir homcsl James 
C. V'onliy, a personnel depanjncni CaCcjhIvc of Sears, Rocimr!^ 
and Compan)', docs not think so. In a talk to the Amcria!! M;m- 
agement Association, he said; 

Employee aiiitudcs can’t be inJlucnced cffectivcl; by ilirtci (joiti.i; 
attack, U''e (Sears, Koebnet) have not coitsidcred il tvoriii otir ;''hilc 
10 explain "raanagcinont's ptnm of vicji-" to our employtes, nor to 
educate liiera on die "facts of life," nor to set! them on ilm vinvics i)( 
the free eiuerpi^se system. Frankly we are skqjtical of the udiity of 
sudi an approach and strongly suspect that it acates more ania<joni,mi 
and distrust than it wins converts. . . . Attitudes arc iargeiy a prodtiri 
of e.\pe!'iencc. If the worker’s cxpciicncc on the job causes him io lii.v 
like and misuusi management, no amount of "cdticaiion'’ will change 
Jiis feeling. 

Tlic authors take a middle-ground view on Uiis question, They 
believe that ail clianncls of cotmnuntcactons with employees 
should be used constantly, but they agree sfiih Mr. M^oithy ilw! 
gi'eaicr discriminaiion should be exercised in the type of ma- 
terial presented in order that tire company cannot be accused of 
‘'os'CTselling itself.” An attractively designed booUct publtslieti 
by a large department store in a medium-sized city is a ease in 
point. 

After appealing to employees to establish good relations witii 
"your public," the booklet prescribes alt the petty rules that shall 
govern the cotidttct of employ'ees on the job— tvlierc to enter liit 
building, lioiv lo present identification, where to deposit their 
lunch, where to check personal edecis, and so on. Instead of win- 
ning s’oiuntary cooperation of employees in the public rclatkitis 
piograni of the store, diCTe is an implied threat (hat ‘'you must do 
ilic.sc things, or else.” 

Tire basis of many progressive pcrsonocl programs is laid in 
the auraciixc employee handbooks that more nnd mote conipanic's 
are giving to each new' employee wdicn lie joins Uic compatiy 
M.nuy of these handbooks have achieved real heights of personne. 
siatcsnr.inship by presenting in interesting and readable form ah 
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the information a netf employee needs on the company's attitude 
and policy on rvorking rules, pensions, holidays, safety, and other 
persoiinel matters. 

TUTRTV YEARS OF LAB<» FXACB 

Under tlie above title, fortune relates the story of how Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey— one of the tlircc largest industi ial 
enterprises in the United States-lias avoided labor trouhire 
through s carefully planned program of employee relations. Dur- 
ing the strikes of 1945 and 194ft the oil kept flowing smootljly 
through the Jersey cwupany’s far-flnng -sysim of affiliates with 
the exception of one small lelmcry. 

fortune admits tliat a large part of the company’s sticcess rests 
on its porver to deliver steady employment; its creation o£ a wage 
and hour pattern for the oil industry; iu system of negotiations 
svith labor, and its health and welfare benefit plans; but Fortune 
points out tlrat the human factor in its operations is perhaps the 
most powerful factor. The men at the top oC tlie big corporation 
still keep in personal touch tvfch Jieir employees, for example; 

In the big Baytown reliuery near Houston, plant manager Gordon 
Famed knosvs a good number of his 6,500 men. A l>oilennaker leans 
on the door of Famed's big shiny new car and tidks to him with a 
casual ease liiat is rapidly vanishing from tweutieth-ccntmy life. , . . 
[In ti)e Neir Jersey area] if the men hare a ewnplaint to make, they 
want 10 speak— and sonjetimes do-to Frank W. Abrams, the chairman 
of the hoard of tlie Jersey ctwnpany, because they remetnber chat Frank 
Abrams used to work tviih them way back in 1914. 

The fortune artide does not overlook the fact chat Jersey’s 
labor record w.as born out of painful orpcricnce prior to 1916. 
Even more interesting torn a public relations viewpoint is the 
fact that the company itself published an article critical of its 
previous labor record in its own magazine The. Lamp. The article 
tvas written by Stuart Chase and was not edited in any way. It 
eras distributed to some 240, 000 employees, stockholders, and 
other's. That might be termed “fearleis” public relations. 
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BUJLWNC INTIKNAL MORALE 

There are scores ol splendid case studies ilkistraiing Ito«- Ijiisl- 
ness firms (lavc improved ihdr rclaiioiis crajjloyccs, .iiiii 
through lliem their relations with all piihiics, only a fen- of \i,h!cli 
are mentioned here. Tlie Falk Corporation oi Mihvankee, \t'i5. 
manufacturers of modem ttatismission equipment, ascvii)cs its 
50 years of iinivouWed labor peace to the close persona! inicrcs! 
taken by inenibcrs of the Falk timily in their employees. 

The Scott Paper Company of Chester, Pa., has iiLacr bcni 
closed by a strike, and attempts by lutionai labor ovgani/aiions 
to nnionire ihc plant bas'c been met by rcbiiJTs from its 3,000 
employees in National Labor Relations Board elections. Key ui 
Scott's good labor relations may be found in its extensive em- 
ployee benefit plans. 

The success of Ale-x Lcw)'!. Itcad of tlw Brooklyn corporation 
bearing his name, which raamiiaciurcs metal mechanical and dec- 
fries! products, is due to his "teWingncss to spend as nntch or 
more to maintain and improve human machinery as to mainiaui 
and overhaul nicchnnica? equipment," according to one writer. 

Procter k Gamble Company ptit its guaranteed annual twge 
into effect in 1923, and since that time the Geo. A. HciritK'l f; 
Company packiiigliousc and the Nunn Bush Slioc Comptmy have 
installed similar systems. Incentive wage and profit-sharing plans 
have also been ttsed.in numerous small industries. 

One of the nervest experiments in the field of employee rela- 
tions has been conducted by the General Electric Company- 
After a survey to leam what GE employees liked and disliked 
about tvorking for the company, management set out to cminriflif 
policy in its two dorxii "works” newsj)apcrs, answering each point. 
But tire survey disclosed that many welters were more concerned 
wit!: broader questions .sudi as Jiigh prices, corporate profits, tlic 
Itousing stionagc, and skyrocketing rents. Accordingly, says Tide: 

GE looked into some conlcmious cconmnic questions and suggested 
ponsihlc ansrvers. nic answers are blends of infartttatiort collfcie*! 
fj-om the government, univcisitics, individual economists, magMiiics, 
ncwsp.ipcr coItiniiK, and editorials, nte company m.iktt! no daira to 
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iiaving oDmpiete or deGiuiive answers or to having any inside informa- 
tion : it aims only to interpret the data bom recognized and responsible 
authorities. 

Soinc of these articles bom "works” newspapers have been nm 
as aclvciliseineniB in plant dry newspapers for general consump- 
tion, anotlier example of how internal relations cut across the 
broad field of public relations. 



Chapter 9 

Business and the Community 


A company's puWii; relations is sttongly rootal in its [ilant conimiiniiv 
rcliitions, Tlicrc is no place a wropany is so much liked oi haicil zi 
n'liere it lives- Employees and lowismcn observe tdiai goes on, c;i:h3ii,"c 
views, Ko conjpny casj get airay trom ibe opinion folks iioli! in io 
Jtomc lotm. - - . - , ^ 

PAta,W. C-uiRETT, vice-president, Cenws! Moicrs. 




GoMON H. Au.bn, PriMets' [nh. 


EMrr.OVEES AMI THE COMMCtNrTV 

B/gnesi in biisinm has been at ilie root of m.Tny of indii-tljy's 
public relations problems in recent years. Uigness has Ijvmiglu 
maitagejnctn iirto conflict with litiJc business, biiii labor organi- 
zations, and tvith gov’crnmcnc. Moreover, it has aroused sus[)icioti 
and distrust among large segments of the public. Even among its 
friends, big business h.is be«i regarded as remote, impcr.tonal, snd 
nrore iirtcrcsled in making money than in advancing the public 
u’clf.irc. 

To meet liicsc criticisms, as well as to fine! a more stable labnr 
m.arket, the large corporations of late years have inaiic an ciToti 
to dfccnitaiizc their industries Iiy setting up separate plants ttt 
small ronmuimiies. While this move has mhigaicd many of il'C 
proirlcms, it lias raised a new and even more delicate otre—dK' 
relations oi the plant to the community. 

m 
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Next to its otvn employees the ciuzens of the plant community 
compose tlte most important public with svhich business lias to 
deal. Moreover, the intimate lelationship Jiat exists among man- 
agement, its employees, and the community in ivliidi the plant is 
located makes an understanding among tlieiti a prime essential. 
One cannot work without the others. 

In, the strikes that followed the war, the citizens of the plant 
communities were the chief taigets in the propaganda battles 
iraged between nranagementandlabor. lliey were literally forced 
to take sides in the conflia. The result was a wave of bitteniess. 
suspicion, disillusionment, and downriglrt antagonism directed 
to'vard one side or tJ»e other. Undoubtedly, both management 
and labor lost ground rvith their friends and neighbors. 

Now tuanagejnent is ttsuaJly at the greater disadvantage in a 
dispute, even though newspaper editors and business leaders of 
die community may inlly to its side. For one tiling, there are many 
more employees. In most plant cities the employees and their 
families constitute the lai^est gioup in t(ie community— they may 
even be in the majority. In flic second place, the sttitudes of the 
people in the community are often the teflecdon of the attitudes 
of die tvorkers totvard their employers. If the employees arc boost- 
ers for the company, the plant u'ill almost cctraiiily have good 
community relations. If the employees arc "knockers," the reverse 
is bound to be true. 

This problem cannot be considered purely an itnevnal matter 
unrelated to die larga aspects of public relations. If good em- 
ployee relations are the foundation of all public relations, as em- 
phasized in die previous diapter, then good community relations 
arc at least a vital part of the superatrucCure. The customers and 
die other publics outside the plant diics will sooner or later sense 
die altitudes of the plant’s nd^bors and act accordingly, 

TO/£!t:5 'J'HH iKoar.EMs ms 

Chief among die difBcoltics faced under decentralization is the 
attitude of the communities toward absentee ownership. The 
absentee owner is suspected of being less interesicd in local affairs 
dian the local oivner of a business and is even accused at times of 
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working against' the best interests of the comronniiy, ]{ jj 
cult, but not impossihlc, to overcome tJjis prejudice if nbscmcc 
otvnere wiU place full confidence and responsibility in ilicir 
managers and not make them puppets of the centra! organirjtioi, 

Another tvay to make a subsidiary plane in a communhv !in- 
popiilar is to stigmatire it as a trust. General Food? Corporation, 
for inst.itice, is admittedly a merger of many companies, but as 
Vice-president Ralph Starr Butler points out, mcrgcis arc often 
mistaken for monopolies in tlte puWic mind. The stereotype 
labels— monopoly, combination, trust— are often ajiplied to sticit 
corporations as General Moton, General Tire U Rubber Com- 
pany, and the some 70 other “general” companies in the United 
States, yet very few of them arc monopolies in die real sense. 

Here is a real public rclauons problem as business grotrs big- 
ger and move concentrated. There is no easy solution, perinpj 
hfr. Butler of General Foods offers tiie best hope irlicn lie snys: 

We have a job to do to separate oursclva from the trust and mo 
iiopoly idea and to prove that au aie .t <fcsfraidir efetwrt end heigfiljor 
and a good friend of the family. . . . We can, however, partly over' 
come our handicap by doing .all dwt c.in be done to convince llic 
public titat those who direct the affairs of the comp.m)’ .iro hoiKsu 
decent, friendly, and able human beings, worthy of public conildence 
and good will. 

All the troubles in connection with plant cities are no! en- 
countered by branch plants alone. Tlie plants, locally owned and 
centralized, often run up against similar suspicion and rcsemmcitl 
among ilicir neighbors. During tlie war die constant hallylmo 
about absenlecism reacted unfiit'orably .against rnanj' local con- 
cerns, Miilard Faughi. in his article in Tide, previously (^uoictl, 
says: 

Too often company publicity men lent credence to the liqiior-.i/id- 
silk-shiri fable, which really was a story of a thousand iitiic tuim.w 
in oblcms growing out of wartime disruption to people's ortiinary Jiving 
patterns; move money for beer and bourbon being only one of llwm. 
During tile reconversion period, a similar public relations mess is being 
made of the myriad of economic factors involved in pcaceiinic piy 
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adjustments. It’s dangerously easy to imply tti publicity handouts tliat 
tile workers 'vould lather go fishing or that they will be glad to come 
back to r*ork when their bonds are all gone. 

Many citiiens believe sudi statements reflect on tlie loyalty of 
their fellow lotfnspeople and on the whole community. This is a 
matter tliat can be corrected by a little thought before action. 
As Mr. Faughi suggests, many companies would do well to start 
over from scratch in cstabluhing new and healtliy pattenis of 
peacetime relatioos. 

SETTING UP A PROGRAM 

As in meeLmg every other public relations problem, a program 
to improve relations with the dtizens of a community involves 
several steps; 

1. A survey of community attitudes, conducted formally by a 
polling oTganimtion or informally tlirough iniervietvs tvitli, or let- 
ters CO, leading citizens. You cannot inteliigcnCly proceed until 
you knotv what people think, u'iiac they Tvant, and ivhat they 
expect, 

2. Make sure that your liousc U in order. An unsightly plant, 
mn-dotvn building, unkempt grounds, complaining employees, 
and aloof execniivcs arc a combination hard to beat in promoting 
bad public relauons. 

3. Take more than a passive interest in local affairs; be active 
and even aggressive in winning tlic cooperation of the community. 
In faa, Che executives of Ac company should be leaders in com- 
munity affair.^ and a vital part of tJ*c social scheme. This may 
mean joining clubs and organitations, servitig on committees, di- 
recting welfare movements, contributing generously to various 
[uud drives, and so on, hut Aese aaiviues are as essential as pro- 
ducing a good product. 

4. Bring the community dnscr to Ae plant and its operations. 
The custom of holding “open house,” which was discontinued in 
many industries during the war for reasons of military security, 
should be revived. This activity can be supplemented by exhibits 
in doimtowfn stores and at fairs and exposidons; deraonstracions 
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TJ:e deccntrafization of the public relations function Iras 
proved extremely successful, Mr. Garrett says. At Frigidaire the 
director of public nations reports to the general manager and 
sits on the operating conunitiee. At present there are S2 GM 
divisions with executives variously designated to handle public 
relations. In this connection Mr. Garrett adds a significant word 
for students; 

As more general managers can locate men competent for such assign- 
ments,, . . . they wiD want lo appoint directors of public relations to 
work with them on broad public relations matters in developing tedi- 
niques suited to their division’s nee*. 

The same policy of delegating more responsibility to local man- 
agement is emphasized by General Foods Corjroration. Again 
quoting Mr. Butler; 

The first goal in ow factory towns k to deserve and obuln the good 
will of the citizens for the local ()lants-£br their management, their 
policicj, tliair treatment of employees, and alt the many other things 
that go to make up good ncighborlinns. Tlik is a big job by itself, 
and wc intend to do everything possible to help our local managements 
to accomplish it. We cannot get voy far in this direction, however, if 
we are blocked by something less titan good will for the parent 
organization, Nor, conversely, can wc get very far iti developing good 
will for General Foods it we are blocked by something less than good 
will for the local units. We have a double job in the towns where we 
operate, and neither job can be aoaainplished wichoift accomplishing 
the otlicr job as well. 

riRM WITH UOMBTOWW PIUBE 

One of the best examples of strong community relations that 
has tome to the authors’ attention is the work done by Caterpillar 
Tractor Company's Community Relations Division in Peoria, flL, 
and surrounding communities, from which its 18,1X10 employees 
are drawn. 

Basis of the Caterpillar plan b participation in the activities of 
local groups— Boy Samts, Y.M.CAi., Girl Scents, Patent-Teachers, 
and other civic or^nizarions— by memben of the Caterpillar tam- 
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ily. Each week the division selects two of the company's sop siicsi 
to attend city council meetings to indicate Cal.crpitiar's interest 
in good government. 

Community leaden arc invited to tlic haory for iits[jcc(ioti, 
lunch, and a vi.sit with executives. The division arranges talks an<! 
prograins for churches, civic organmiiom. clubs, and sciiocils. It 
runs special films. It holds art exhibits, and it helps advertise Red 
Cross, Commuiuty Fund, and other campaigns. 

Outstanding in its program, however, is the compiny's srillitj;'. 
ness to lend a hand in anything the comnsiinity is doing, Loral 
CIO leaders were surprised when they were ofTcred one of iltc 
cotnpany’s tractor$-a big rubber-tired job-to haul their 

float in the Labor Day parade. Peoria Boy Scouts got a bulldotcr 
to level oil their baseball diamond on a vacant lot, 

When tile Illinois River got out of control, 15,000 Caterpillar 
employees volunteered to work ainund the clock-not only to 
keep tite plant from being Hooded but also to keep back the mrters 
from neighboring towns and villages. Recognizing ihul nuiicTj 
about tite company arc hard to spike, the division quickly gcu 
at the source of such stories and then invites key people in tlic 
community in for a tborowgli itjvestigation. Leonard J. Fletdior, 
dh'cetor of the division, is quoted .•« follows; 

Some people feel that we are going aluuistic in our cotniminiiy 
relations. IVe’re not. It’s simply self-iHierest. . . . American husintsi 
svanis to be understood. The men who put in long hotivs gviuliiig 
industry rvould like noUiing better dtan to know tiicit tasks are ittKlcr- 
stood by oibers, IVith sudl undmtanding, industry rvouJd gain friends, 
for people arc lat less likdy to dislike those they know than liiose 
they do not. 

BUILDfNC COOD WILL 

Another ilhistration of a sound wy of handling (he comniii- 
nity problem is illustrated by die Genera! Sltoc Corpotaiiot! ei 
Nnslivillc, u’liich employs abojtt 12.000 person.s in some 15 pl.iiiu, 
most of them in towns and small aiies ne.ar ciic lie.adquaneTs city 
A public relations department was set up dtcrc early in i9'l2, airi 
cfForis tvcrc concentrated on plant-town situations. 
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Meetings were arranged between the leaders of each town and 
topflight General Shoe executives, and management-employee 
meetings were held in the plants and grievances aired. Periodic 
repon$ on the company’s jncoiB^ expenditures, and profits were 
graphically presented in local newspaper sids, and the papers also 
carried regular departments fiar General Shoe news. Employee 
publications were set up in the plants. There were "open houses" 
and tie-ins witli civic cinbs, churches, schools, and other organi- 
zations. 

Decentralization almost to the point of atomization has proved 
an extremely successful policy for Sylvania Elearie Products, Inc., 
a big company with sales of over 100 million dollars a year. Al- 
thotigJi it is c«e of the (ountry’s nm or three Jajgest prociucers 
of radio tubes and electric light bulbs, it docs not believe in big 
factories and owns none. Rather ft has small plants in more, than 
20 comparatively small tovms. 

The policy of carefully avoiding large plants, of starting a netv 
one ratltcr titan building on lo an old one, has brought workers 
closer to oomaiunity life and put them “within spitting distance 
of tltcir ilshin|i” stccording to Roger William Riis in Forbes. The 
result is that employees arc not mere numbers on a badge but 
hometown folks. And fi-om the company’s point of view, a Jot 
of personnel problems have been eliminated. Again, a good pub- 
lic relncions program begins with a good jjolicy. 

The Ford Motor Company has liad 27 years’ experience in 
building up its vdlage industries. General Electric believes the 
most efficient lamp plant has from 300 to 500 people. Decen- 
tralization has helped to chedc the urbanization trend so marked 
in the last century; it has helped preserve the American home; 
it has eased the labor situation; and in some cases it has stimu- 
l.ated a Jicalthy cojDpetidon between various units of the same 
company. 

CHAIN STORES AND COMMUNITIES 

The greatest uphill battle of all to win tlic good will of com- 
munities has been waged by the chain stores. Although chain-store 
development dates back to the latter part of the last century, no 
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organized opposition ts-as apparent until the early 1920's. By 19'? 
the rumblings had penetrated the legislative halls of a fcM- na'-c; 
and in I92G and 1927 tlie outlook became stormy indeed. Diirir- 
1929, G2 anti-diain tax bills sverc considered in 24 si.atcs. Tno 
bills were enacted. 

The history’ of this fight and the public relations canipai^ tin; 
teas conducted by the chains to meet it are related in detail in an 
article by T. Eugene Beattie of the University of lllinoi.s in the 
Journal of Marketing for January, 1913, from tvhich a large pn 
of die material in this case study is drawn. In 1930 the Nation?.! 
Chain Store Association launched a program of public rebtion;. 
calling for an appropriation of $115,000, of trhich $40,000 
to go to actual ptiblic rebtions while die otlicr $75,000 ins to 
be used to meet discrinuiiacorj ox and anti<haiii iegisbtion. 

The resolutions adopted by the association recommended i?-idc 
extension of drain budgets for civic and cliaritahle ivovk; encour- 
agement o£ pardcipadon by diain employees in all. rccogm'tcd 
community activities; delegation of audioriiy to local managers 
over chariublc contributions; and limitation of chain monetary 
contributions to causes administered through esiablislied adminis- 
trative bodies, such as chambers of commerce, community chest 
funds, and the like. Tlie camp.aign also called for speaking toms 
through key states by such diain executives as A. H. Morrill 
president of the Krc^er Company; F. H. Massman of the National 
Tea Company; J. C Penney and E. C. Sams of the J. C. Penney 
Company. 

In 1935 Safeway Stores, Inc., of CalifoTnia, instituted a public 
reiacions prograiu under die direction of Lord and Tiiom.ss -Id- 
verusing .Igency, which resulted in die decisiv e defeat of the Cali- 
fornia referendum calling for anti-diain-storc-Lix legislation. id' 
the introduction of the Patman Bill to itnjMsc a gntdii.ifcd T cdcral 
excise tax on diain stores, tlie Great Atlantic S; Pacific Tea Com- 
pany of .•\inerica engaged Carl Byoir & Associates. Inc,, public 
relations counsel, to "spend a subsiantn! sum of money iti (dJi/ig 
our story to the .American people." 

The millions of dolbre spent by the chains in fighting disrrimt- 
liator)- legislation, although spectacular, ivas not the !m[iortanc 
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contribution of the chains to the sdence of public relations. 
Rather it was the derelopmeDt of a sound program based on a 
sincere and construaive method of business operation. 

THE CHAIN-STORE PROGRAM 

The five fundamentals of the broad program that has lifted the 
chains from "had boys” to the "fair-haircil lads" of business are 
listed as follows by Mr. Beattie: 

1. Virtually every roember of the National Chain Store Associa- 
tion belongs to the local chamber of commerce in each commu- 
nity. and there is almost 100 pci cent active participation by 
chain-store managers in civic and service organization.s. 

2. Cliaiii organizations have been strong supporters of civic 
funds, and contributions have been increasing steadily. 

3. Chain stores have been quick to rally behind emergency 
appeals for funds. 

i. An outstanding contribution to good public relations has 
been the program of chain-farm cooperation, where noteworthy 
work has been done in the disposition of agricultural surpluses. 
Safeway Stores set the pattern in 1930 for the farm-surplus cam- 
paign, and in 1938 Biuincss Week observed that "the food chains 
have yet to fail down on any of the drives tliai. tjjey have been 
scheduEng ... to move agricultural surpluses.” Chain-farm co- 
operation also has been deroonsmted in relations with state col- 
leges of agriculture, state departments of agriculture, sponsorship 
of 4.H and Future Fanners of America activities, and ia "buy-at- 
home" purchasing policies. 

5. Of late ye.ire education has received the support of a large 
number of chains. Many companies have established college 
sdiolatsliip funds and other student aids. Educational aid has 
been offered to young men and women from agricultural groups. 
State chain-store councils have helped promote education such 
as Uic "job-education” program of the Illinois Council, In some 
localities drains have presented land and money to communities 
for the building of public schools. 

Along the same line drains have been prominent in promoting 
recreational facilities. Waukegan, 111., was presented a |12.000 
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beach pa\iIion; Danville. III.. %ras given an Sll.OOQ rcantiw 
center. \^arioiis chains have sponsored softball teams, doaaicd 
trophies, organized j-outh recreational gronps, and so on. Ucins;-; 
1931 and 1937 a total of 849 antindiain ta.\ bills trere inirodticcd 
tvhile betn-een 1938 and 1940 only 118 were brought up. Since 
1939 most and-diain-store proposals died in sttbcoinmiticc. 

THE STORY OF SAFEtVAY 

Tile turning point in anti-chain-store taxation is thought bv 
many to bate come with the successful battle of Safcimy Storci 
agaitost titc California anti-chain ta.\ bill in 1936. Since tliat tiirt 
the public relations polidcs of tliese stores have been skillfully 
guided by Braun & Company. Hotvever, T. M’. Braun, pvcsidtni. 
acts only as general counsel. His mcUiod has been to set up a 
strong public relations organization widiin cadi chain to cany 
out die broad policies laid doivit 
Basic in tiie Safeway policy is iltc keynote of servicc-a scnice 
based on sound business mcUiods and designed to .nssurc ccono' 
mies to tlio customer, and secondly, genuine participation in. aiiti 
support of, civic affairs to die end ■‘Utat the community shall b: 
a better place in which to work and live.” 

In an interesting booklet on Safetvay policies for Safcu'ay cm- 
pJoyecs, some of die highlights of die company's ojjcntion. public 
rclauons-wise, are described as follows: 

In negotiatingcontracts with advtatising media, it is Company jwlicy 
to pay established rates. No attempt sliall be luatic to foice p-ijicrs ts 
quote speci.rl prices. The Company expects to receive only iJic lei'CSt 
rate charged for the amount of space for which it coiiuacis. 

Be truthful in all .idvertising. never using phr.i'cs, prices, or matk- 
ings lliat may mislead or be misunderstood by persons rending ilic ouv 
It is Company policy to cooperate in die promotion of ncighborlux'd 
es'ems svitli churches, parcni-icaclier groups, .and other simii.ir non- 
profit organizations. If asked, store managers shall display atlvi-riisine 
of events in a conspicuous plaa: in the store windoiv. It is Coinpany 
poliq' not to place any cards in our store windo'vs or Conijiany bv.iU. 
ings to .advertise horse isces. dmiscs, thesters. and other lx ciu' or 
businesses conducted for private gain. 
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Chain stores somctmies are accused ot "taking all of their money 
out of town." In die case of Safeway, it is a definite policy that diis 
charge never he subsiantiated in Btct. The best answer to such an 
accusation is ... to refer anyone making sudi a statement to the 
local banker. 

It is desirable to maintain memberships in local organizations, such 
as Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis. . , , Those 
selected should be encouraged to attend regularly and take an active 

It is the Company policy that every employee shall live up botii 
to the spirit and the ielter of cwry contract that the Company makes 
with any firm, person, or corpotatiem with wliidi it deals. This policy 
shall be adhered to regardless of what competitors may do. . . , 

Donations shall be made in accordance with the current needs of 
each local community and the Company's ability to meet there. , . . 
As soon as possible after January I of each year, the manager of tlie 
public relations depariment shall trake a careful study of (he dona* 
tions and chailty problems in all cities and towns in the area for 
which he is responsible and prepare a budget of all contributions. . . . 
All donations shall be made in rasli. Those receiving money may buy 
mercliandise if they so desire, but the donation shall not be contingent 
on their so doing. 

It is Company policy not to issue any publicity glorifying Safetvay 
for supporting and aiding growers in moving tiieir surplus. If the cam- 
paigns arc properly handled, the producets themselves will see that 
Safeway ge» any credit to which jt may be entitled. 

It is Company policy that all sales are made on a money-back guan 
antce, This means chat money shall be refunded dieerfully if for any 
reason a customer is dissatisfied with, any purchase. 

The rnendtandising policies <rf Safeway— both in buying and 
selling— are also set forth in unequivocal terms in the booklet, but 
die above excerpts wctc selected chiefly lor their ovcr-aJl public 
relations merit. In the opinion of the authors of this volume, they 
set an admirable paitein &jr community relations. 

BANKS AND THE COKMUNmT 

As part of a larger system or aa locally owned units, the banks 
of the country have gone further in the development of com- 
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munity relations than probably any oUicr t)pe of business insii- 
tution. The success of a bank is rooted deeply in Uic altitudes i>I 
the community it sen-cs. The tosra banker is always among ihc 
leading citizens of the community, and he often acls as the rnm- 
raunity spokesman. 

The over-all public relations problems of banks thvoiighout tlic 
country’ tvill be considered in a later chapter, but here arc will 
consider the hometown banker in relation to his conimuiiitv, 
Wiiat is he doing to promote better feeling tott'ard the hank 
among his fellow citizens? Of late years he has been advertising 
extensively in the neavspapers; he and otlicr bank officers take an 
active part in community oipnizations; dicy speak before local 
groups or the local high school; and tlicy assume Icadcnhii) in 
developing Iiomctoavn projects. 

Out on a hightvay on Long Island, 20 miles cast of ilic center 
of New York City, is a small community called Franklin Sc)uarc. 
Franklin Square has a l)ank and the bank has an cxcctitivc t'icc’ 
president, Arthur T. Roth, who has put his town on the nui]), 
Ore of Roth's projects started by obtaining a piioiographrc pano- 
rama of tlie somewliat dismal stores on the main .street, Then he 
had an architect sketch the street with every store front done owr 
in a uniform Early American motif. 

Calling businessmen together, he showed them ilic picture of 
today, then suddenly flashed before tliem the panorama of totimv- 
TOU'. Rocli told them tJiat the project would cost S500 for cadi 15 
feet of frontage, and the bank would lend the money on a 5-yc.ir 
basis, Everybody signed up. Anotlier project of Roth's was to 
acquire an area behind the bank and landscape it with flov'crs 
and shrubs, then turn it into a “Garden Bank.” Three of the 
bank svinclows face the garden, whidi is kept open in .sunnucr 
and glassed in and heated in llie winter. 

In ID34 the bank had deposits under §500,000. In ten years 
tlicy amounted to over $13,000,000. 

^^ORE HOMETOWN BANKERS 

In Tennessee you hear a lot about tlic rcsourccriilncss ol C. AV. 
Bailey, president of llic First National Bank of Claiksvillc, writes 
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J. P. McF.voy in Banking. Banker Bafley will lell you iliat an old 
£a:mer rocking on his porch diangcd his whole viesv'point about 
country banking— toid revolutionired the agricultural economy of 
tixat part oE Tennessee. 

For more than a hundted years the rDlltfig red helds of tliat 
section tvere planted to “dark-Iired tohacta,'' tvliich was slowly 
devastating the soil, Bailey had been sending out dreubr letters 
filled ivith advice for his tirmei clients, but things got steadily 
worse. Finally an old brmcr invited him to sit a spell on his porcli. 
The old lellott’ told him about the “four pillars.’’ Tlie four pillars, 
he said, were four crops for four seasons, the tray the farmers' 
fathers had farmed before the price of tobaixo made men greedy- 
Tobacco rvas one of the pillars, hut die other three tvere lambs, 
wheat, and cattle. 

After Bailey had investigated he sent out a letter to die bank’s 
clients explaining die four pillars. When the conservative farmers 
balked, he oiganircd an auto cavalcade of r>3 farmers, which he 
led over the border to Kimtucky. They came home converted. 
Bailey set up several demonstration stock farms and lent money 
right .end left to buy sheep and aide. Today nearly every fannei' 
in diat section owns a srtiall herd. Bailey even made two movies 
to spread his ga<pcl and showed them in cliurches iind schooli. 

Under the title "Bank Knight in Aruona” Keith Monroe tells 
in T/te American Magazine die story of Walter R. Binison, presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Ariz„ who has 
virtually changed the face of the state. He has pushed electrifica- 
tion and modern plumbing into lonely desert settlements. He has 
helped make die "Valley of the Sun" a winter playground for 
tourists. He has sent emissaries all over die country to bring new 
businesses, branch factories, and other wealtli-producing opera- 
tions into the desert. 

His bank nerw has 20 brandies throi^iout Arizona and is the 
largest in the Rocky Mountam states. Its success was built on the 
business of making small loans to plain people and keeping them 
out of die hands of Icon sharks. Th^ is heresy in banking circles, 
but in 10 years his bank had made 198,000 installment loans with 
losses running less than two-tenths of one per cent. 
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The basis of good community relations is an honest and sincere 
effort to become a good industrial dtiren of tlic community. Once 
having established oneself and one’s business as a vital pan of 
die social scheme, one's public relations will depend on ilic ktml 
of policies adopted, llie type of service rendered, and the imagina- 
tion used in conducting the business. 
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Business and Supporting Publics 


Tbc next task is >o convince business tnanagcncnt titat it has to sell 
business as well as its {Mnducis atid that accomplisiiing the one sfilt help 
accomplish the oihet. This means showing business clients what it is the 
public svants to know, or Ought to know, about a company besides 
serlptions of its prodocts; and what thinp ibe public upccis business 
to do besides sisBi^y producing goods. 

Millam FAucirr and John Oaa Youno, Tide. 

There svas a tine when the payment of regular dividends and the publi- 
cation of a stereotyped annual tcpnit were regarded as all-sufficient to 
maintain stockholder enniidencc. But that was [sior Co the 1920 financial 
debacle. The depression of the ihinies branded this belief as a popular 
fnilscy because enlightened m.^nagemeiH discovered that when sbar> 
holders were treated as partners in the culeiprise. tliey were inclined to 
teuin their invesuncnis intact-u well u tbeir faith in the capitalistic 
system. 

WasTOK Surra, PuUic Jieialiont Dtretlory and Year doo/i, 


JUBLIC RELATIONS ^■S. SEUJNC 

So far tve have discussed business and its relationships with the 
genera] puWic, tvith goveninient, with labor unions, with em- 
ployees, and with the plant coQimuiiities. Little has been said 
about Uiosc publics to wluch business must look more directly for 
its support— cusioniers and clients, suppliers, distributors, dealers, 
and stockholders. Tliese publics are vital to the conduct of any 
business— tliey furnish its very lifeblood— but a detailed study of 
them is not within the compas of tlus book for two reasons; 

First, because contacts with these publics arc more often made 
through advertising, merchandising and selling. These latter ac- 

m 
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d\'itics in many oiganizations today have been f-r— 

public relations, and ri^tly so, because die objecti\'e5 of ilii- 
departments arc widdy different In saying this, there is no inter.; 
on the part of the audiors to discount tiic impovuincc of ntivcni<- 
ing and selling nor to indicate the)- do not have public rcliiiiic! 
implications. 

Second, and more important, the sales of a company nie no; 
altvays a true index of its public rchiions stsndms- A bndrn,-.-' 
can readily sell its goods and services and sull have bnd p'.ibHT 
relations. A prime example of ibb teas set fonli in die last chspu;: 
in discussing the hisioiT of the duun stores. Tlicse stores trcrc 
patronued heavjly in the thirties because they sold food djcajxT 
and more cfScienily tlian small independent retailers. Yet a ran- 
paign to tax diem out of existence came dangerously near succc's. 

In England the coal mines, the railroads, and the Bank of 
England have been nationalired by a Libor govcmmctiC clfcfcd 
by the British people. In tJiis country the government took over 
the soft coal industry— temporarily, it is true, as a 016.-1115 of set- 
tling a coal strike— but would it be dilTicuit for the govcnimcni 
to turn such a seizure into permanent nationalization? Tlic pou'c: 
industry has been moving steadily into goventment Iiands, and 
tlie cry has gone up on numerous occasions to take over Uic nil- 
roads and die telegraph and telcpfione facilities. 

^\'idiout sales private business would die, but de.ith can come 
quite as easily through deteriorating relations with die p'.ihlic. 
After die 1929 crash the public showed growing dissaiisfactiori 
with business. Business had been too busy selling products to ?cN 
itself. It had relied on doing a top-production job. .kcciuiig the 
customer satisfied, and letting public relations as a whoie nm 
itself. 

THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 

"Wc arc iimv jrassing through another era in wliicli productioo 
has been strained to the limit to keep up svidr dem.ancL V.'iitk- 
business leaders arc more public relations<on.'cioiis tli.in mey 
svere in die ihiriies, tliere is a disturbing tendenty tod.iy to treat 
public reladons as a matter of secondary iniponance. 
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it may be unfair to single out any partiailar business for criticism, 
the public leiations of commercial air lines was cited in the 
August, 1916, issue of Fortune as an example. Writing of the 
postwar boom in air travel, that magazine said: 

The first ettcct of the boom was to diminish the old-time service 
standards, astonisliingiy well maintained tlirough the war itself, toward 
the vaiiisliing point. Standards of service are off in all business; lyiR 
simply is not a year of plush comfort. But based on prewar standards 
and postwar odverlising something more is expeemd of the air lines; 
and it is the higiiesc tribute that air fines could ask, 

The article listed five oiajor public relations problems witli 
which the air lines had to cope. Briefly, iliey follow; 

1. Air line telephones always seemed busy. Passengers vrerc un- 
able to reach the air line even to cancel reservations, 

2. The waiting list for reservations and tickets in many places 
had become a joke. It was easier for the air line to sell to the “go- 
show" passenger who was iliere to take his chances on getting 
aboard the last rriinute than to make a dozen calls checking a 
waiting list. 

8. Limousine service to and [tom air fields was dirty, uncom- 
fortable, and freguently a factor in delay. The average driving 
lime to and from the larger diics was 40 minutes each way. The 
air lines proiested against going into die bus business. 

4. While efficiency of pilots and maintenance crews had been 
mainlined at prewar standards, service en route had fallen off 
badly. Serving hot food in the 50- and 60-passenger air liners had 
become a jtioblcm. 

5. Airports, generally, were inadequate and badly in need of 
improvement. Chicago had the worst— a shim— but San Francisco 
and Los Angeles were not mudi better. 

Fortune commented that air-line executives ate equipment- 
minded ratlier than organKation-minded, but llic future of air 
travel depends on the demands of the passet^er rather than on the 
bcsuuCul planes tlie executives love. President W. A. Patterson 
of United Air Lines, Inc., appointed a amimitiee, consisting of 
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four rice-prcsidcnis, to take emergency measures at all United 
airports to coitccc bad situations. 

Fortmc summed up its findings as folloscs: 

The greatest asset of the air lines is tlie American faith in ilic 
air. . . . The best way for the air lines to keep out of hot ''.'aicr is for 
them to run tlieir business better. 

To the credit of the air lines it may be said that a conscientious 
and concerted effort put forth to better the conditions mentioned 
in Tortwie soon began to produce excellent results, and improve- 
ment became marked in a fetr months. 

THE CO^’5U^fFJl MOmiENT 

The biggest supponing public svith which business lias to tic.il 
comprises the whole population— the American consumers, Tiic 
consumer public has always been somcwiiac nebulous, but of late 
years it has taken on a semblance of organiz.ttion, has grown 
steadily more vocal, and has sliown itself capable of purposeful 
action, Out of tiie depression of die thirties came tiic consumer 
movement, whidi manifested itself in such organizations as Con* 
sumers Union and Consumers’ Research, Inc. 

Business soon found itself under fire from cvei 7 angle. The 
value and quality of its products-panicularly brand-name prod- 
ucts— tvere qoestioned. The trfaole conduct of business ttas made 
to seem inimical to die consumer and the consumer’s interest, 
Advertising was criticized for leading people to buy things they 
could not afford and for increasing the selling price of goods. 
National legislation was passed gi'dng the Federal Trade Com- 
mission poi' cr to restrict false and misleading .idvci iising. 

Tlie consumer movement ebbed in strengtJi as the nation 
drew near war and prosperity returned, but it by no means dis- 
appeared. It merely has lain dormant awaiting new events mid 
conditions to revive it. 

Criiicisni of advertising is still one of the diicf manifcst.mions 
of ilic consumer movement. Business has sold the public uiany 
useful things througli advertising, although it h.is failed appar- 
ently to sell the institution on advertising it.scif. Ibob.ibly advcr- 
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tisers in the beginning nndercstiniatcd the consumer movement. 
Yet today advertising has fiot thoroughly cleaned its own house. 
Despite the valiant efforts of many in the advertising fraternity 
to promote tnith and dignity in advertising, tiie consumer is still 
exposed to the shallow appeals from the purveyors of some com- 
modities. 

There are still other threats to business growing out of the 
CKWimei mo.'jeme.ttu the. tue. of 'Mnsu.too: ctysyA'rs.WJts, ’I'.t 
pansion of government agencies to aid die consumer, and the 
constant demand for infojnrativc labeling of goods and a com- 
parative analysis of competitive merchandise. The consumer al- 
ivays wants information that will lead to wiser l^uying and the 
more effective use of the articles purchased. Business must take 
heed of these factors if it is to prosper under the system of free 
enterprise. 

MBCTING THB CHALUSNCE 

The chief public relations hope of business in stemming un- 
favorable aspects of the consumer movement seems to lie in the 
establishment of better consumer services and the promotion of 
consumer education. The development of organized instruction 
and training in home economics in the higli schools, colleges, and 
even the elementary schools has made many housewives students 
of consumption. 

Mucli has been heard about die efforts of business to use the 
schools for propaganda, bnt very little has been said about the 
veiy consD-uctive work that is being done. Paul H. Nystrom, pro- 
fessor of marketing at Columbia Univenity and an authority on 
the economics of distribution, aid in answer to a question pro- 
pounded in the course of the American Council on Public Rela- 
tions in New York City: 

I don't suppose that there « a home-economics department in the 
country, certainly not maiy of them, that is not getting a very gieat 
amount of help and cooperation from local retailers, from ivholcsalors 
in some cases, and from maoufanturers— help iu the form of merchan- 
dise information, merchandise samples, rooving-piclure films, slides, 
etc- Tliere is a very extensive amount of this kind of cooperation. In 
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faa diere are special a^des that attend to the disuibuiion o{ y-rh 
aids so as to get them to the teadiers tviio can use 1110-11. in ■] 
discuss fairly rdiat is being done by btrsiness in the t^ay of pahiic 
tions one shouldn’t ovcrlotA tbisTCty estenshc anidty tiui hy b';- 
carried on for many yearn and is bdng done very -.veil indeed. 

Another step in tire right direction is tlic action of msm- nc-.vs- 
papers and tnagaiines, particuhily Ivonic periodicals tiiai eo di- 
rectly 10 the houictvife, in setting up lioinc-ccoromics eky.’n- 
menis and pages rviiJi net« and spsdal-featurc articles on con- 
sumer subjects. Scores of radio programs arc deroicd to ronsimtcr 
economics, aitd die movies often exerdsc an indirect, if not direct, 
influence on consumer problems. Since Good Houtchcelnn'Irjti- 
tule M’as established some \cai5 ago, there has been a rapid devel- 
opment o£ merchandise testing through rating bureaus. 

Of particular importance has been die organization of ivptiicn’s 
clubs and other groups into units to study consumer piobiciits, 
formulate policies, and tahe nccesrarr- action, ll'orkfng triiii siicli 
groups, business has gone far in e.\plaining its program and ob- 
taining cooperation. The Borden Company some ywrs ago organ- 
hed a series of 2-day lowrs of its couivny and city milk optTaiioas 
for 575 representative otonben of women's groujis to learn Tint- 
hand die complete Borden milk opcratioti from dairy fanti to 
doorstep. No publicity was ^ven die tours since it r\’a5 felt tiiat 
die sincerity of their purpose might be questioned. 

Bonw'it Teller, Inc., one of New York’s leading stores, formed 
a Consumcn’ Adnsory Coundl a number of yean .rgo. con!p,)'ed 
ol h.ilf a dozen customers representing all typta of nccounis-larae 
and small. This coundl— now larger and with a changing mcni- 
bership-cnables the store to learn what its cu>torocrs want in the 
way of goods and services. Bonrric Teller did not publidrc its 
council for a year after it began operatiou, and it is very little 
publicized tod.ay. TJie Hoover Company, inaniifacturcrs of H'ont cr 
Cleancr.s, condiicicd a short course to bring the company ckwtr 
to teachers in departments of home economics in coheges am! 
universities and to editors of womens publicitions. 

L. Bamberger fc Company c^ Newark, N.]., cstabiisiicd a 
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Bureau of Standards in 1936 to maintain its quality of merchan- 
dise, to disseminate technical information concerning products, 
and to act as a cotnrt of appeals for customers dissatisfied with 
merdiandise peiiorarance. One step was to improve informative 
labeling on its own merchandise as well as to encourage and work 
with manufacturers in improving their labels. 

■i'HE PROBLI^rS OF B FT An. IN C. 

The 2 million retailers of the United States seem to be in for 
a number of pjbJic Ttiatkms headaches in die next fete years, A 
shortage o£ goods combined with lack of help during, and im- 
mediately follottfing, the war set tlte retailer b«;k. In the postwar 
period the same shortages existed while the help problem was 
complicated by consumdy rising wage scales. 

True, under conditions of scardiy the consumer took what he 
got and liked it; turnover was accelerated, and selling expetiiie.s 
ordinarily declined. The day has come, however, when supply is 
beginning to catch up with demand, and the retailer is finding it 
harder to satisfy his (lutomers. Oj>eraiing expenses are up above 
normal. The markup on goods tvill liave to be greater than ever 
to yield even a small margin of profit to iltc average retailer. 

The 31) and 40 per cent markup !m never Ijeen popular with 
consumers, even though it is a necessary requirement in profitable 
retailing. The Twentieth Century Fund study "Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much?" revealed that 39 cents of the consumer's dollar 
goes for costs of distribution, leaving only 41 cents for production. 

How will retailers meet this public relations dilemma? Victor 
Leboiv, in an article in Harper's MagauTte, indioites tliat ex- 
pansion ot the self-service store is one way to get at the problem. 
The Walgreen Company drugstores liave been experimenting 
with sclf-.scrvicc. The W. T. Grant Company has a self-service 
junior department store in Glen Gove, Long Island. The I’hilco 
Corporation is introducing radio parts supermarkets in a number 
of cities. 

Another more significant movement, according to Mr. Lebow, 
is the establishment of cooperative wholesale companies by inde- 
pendent retail outlets in order that the latter can better compete 
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chain stores. In the depamnent-siore field sorac of die bi—f 
stores are joining in group-buying progiarm. especiallv on 
items as radios, vacuum deanen, reftigerators. u-ashin" msd-in!- 
and air-conditioning equipmcnn The mail-order iioiiscs arc 
peaed to meet this competition by expanding tbcii leiaii mi’ic-t 
hlr. Lebots' sums it up; 

Drugstores, supermarkeis. nexBtands, •.•arieev siores. dcr.ari"'-; 
stores, dgar siores, and filling stations are all "heas-v trafT:;" rritil-ri 
and al! plan to encroach on the domain of other ouiJcis. . . . 
tviil emerge &am this apparent chaos is she tondusson shat suv re- 
tailer rcho trams to stay in busines trill cither have to o3fir sot.-.i 
specialc)' to a fairly restricied group of cus'.omen or adapt hij slots to 
the trend tonard mass distribution. 

A consumer education and service program is suggested Iv 
some authorities as a means of improving relations srith cut- 
tomers. Through education retailers could tell the srhys and 
tvherefores of markups and try to convince consumers that diirtii; 
the tvartime emergency they had tried unceasingly to supply con- 
sumer needs as teeD as to contribute heavily to Uie svar effon. 

It is the poVicj' of many stores to allotv residents to pay gas, 
light, and telephone bilk across their cashien' counsen, to con- 
struct auditoriums in their buildings triicrc shotvs or cnlcnain- 
ments can be presented and where local organizations can meet, 
and to provide an indirect sendee sudi as the orgnni;aiion of 
classes to teach salespeople how* to meet die pubitc. 

SUPPUERS .SND ClSTHiEtTORS 

Establishment of cordial relations trith suppliers is a comp.rrr.- 
tis'elv recciH development in the retail field. .•\ lirge C-ina:;- 
maii-ordcr house annoanttd that ii would give couu'cl to any 
manufacturer who wished to make his operation more c..:u:ic.'U 
or to cooniinate his production more closely wiili tested con- 
sumer demands. One of the nation's leading foo-d di-iins se: a 
new- policy of according smaller food producers ami procenors 
the same Tnarkcting opportunities that large firms v.n.h esta.i- 
lished, nationally distributed brands enjoy. Curremdy, many rc- 
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tailers are working closdy with mann&cturing sources on market- 
researcli products to determine what goods the public wants at 
what prices it tvants to pay. 

From the manufacttners’ end the object is to see tliat whole- 
salers and retailers do a good distribution job in the uneasy days 
ahead. Walter Mitcbdl, Ji., asrisiant to the ptesidera, Dmt & 
Bradstreet, Inc., at the Eighteenth Annual Conference on Distri- 
bution held in Boston late in 1946 urged manufactuicrs to study 
their present distribution diannels with a sharp eye, lest they 
lea-ve themselves exposed to a flank attack. He cited the shrewd 
policy of the Reynolds Pen Company in giving its distribution 
job to tvliolesalers, who had be«t slighted by the well-known 
fountain-pen manufacturers, and thereby gaining wholesaler co- 
operation. 

In recent years the National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion has concentrated on research. Its 1946 reports included 
studies on tlie training of sales forces, reducing handling costs, 
packaging, elimination of warehouse bottlenecks, and general 
management policies. Mudi of iliis research came out of fellow- 
sltips, tvhidi the association nndenvrote, to graduate schools work- 
ing in the field of distribution. 

The Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America (New York) 
put on an impressive "metdi.'tndising clinic” in Los Angeles to 
teach retailers how to use Irarmouious color combinations scien- 
tifically. The RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of 
America set up a big exhibit at the National Association of Music 
Merchants convention featuring "fingertip control” of merchan- 
dise, whereby dealers could learn good buying practices, inventory 
control, maintenance of sales and otlier records, and generally 
how to reduce costs and increase profits. 

From the discussion in this chapter, it is easy to see how closely 
the problems of consumer-suppIier-cUstributor relations are tied 
up tvitii advertising and meidrandising. Perhajjs as Mr. Faught 
and Mr. Young, quoted at the beginnii^ of this chapter, contend, 
it is time to end the debate of advertising vs. public relations, of 
calling one tlic tool of the other. TTie wrlteR of the Tide article 
say: 
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The fact is that neither is a tool of the other bat onlv of the htm'nf'.i 
they sert'c; as siidi iliey should conform with e%-ery policy that hn'int-o 
has— whether llic policy concerns accounting |>nictitts, einhctrin- 
standards, labor affairs, or AvltatcrCT. . . . Already cnoiich mature r>:r- 
spectiec is beginning to emerge and to be reinforced by exp-rictite 
among ad men, public relations men, and mcniftcrs of coinpatiy tism- 
agement, so tliat individuals in all three ranks have decitlcd it's time 
to stop fiddling in discord, and instead to niati the ptini])S loreihir 
before tlie economic system in whidi all function goes up in smcVc. 

BfvNltniS AttD CUSI'OatERS 

Banlts have been leaden in community relations; likcuisc ility 
have developed a high standard in customer relations. TItc Amer- 
ican Bankers Association started councs for bank personnel anti 
issued R svealtJi of liicralure on the subject of constructive ats- 
tomcr relations. A fetv excerpts from the oouisc built by Milum 
1\^right, business witer, and William Powers, director of luistomcr 
relations for the A,B-A., trill indicate t*ow far bankers have trav- 
eled since tiie dark days of the early Uiirtics when, iltclr public 
relations tvas at the lowest ebb. 

The bank can succeed only if it is doing business tvitli jioopic S''hi> 
succeed. The bank must help people succeed. It must identify ii'i'll 
with the interests of the businessmen. ... It must aeate comliiiotit 
tliat make more btuincss for its customers. It must inspire .md lesil 
business development. 

Before people irill do business with you. they must be siilhrieiiily 
impressed u-ith tlic desirability of doing it. They .ire impressed Ity yViir 
appearance, your ntaimcr, your talk. 

The move you know about your bank, the more convlnriiigly you 
can talk to a customer or jirospective customer. Youi knowledge is not 
complete unless you know the operations tliat make the scwices [ws- 
siblc. 

ITow good a detective arc 3-ou? Can pu see an opponunity for ncir 
business when nobody c.ills it to your attention? If you ran, you inny 
set in motion a selling effort that will result in a jirofii.iblc arentm!, 

, . Circumstances like these may prosidc tlic clue; an CNim laige 
wiUidrawal; an cNCcpiionally large deposit: deposits iii.niic with put' 
rling tmd unusual irn^iariiy. . . . 
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Your customer is willing to pay a service charge— provided iie under- 
stands it. Before you can explain it to him , htwever, you must under- 
stand it yourself. Yon must know two things: (1) why tlic charge is 
intposed and (2) how it is esdtnatcd. 

The fact that some people pay lower rates than others gives rise to 
accusatiotis that the hank is gldlly of nnjiist discrimination. Because 
the bank is a semipublic ins^ution, liiat accusation must be reiuted. 
You must explain completely and convindngiy why the bank lias 
variable rates- 

n an objection is bated on an old experience, go back and untangle 
tlie snarl. Then show [the customer] that the former caiwes of annoy- 
ance, inconvenience, and loss no loiter exist 
You can refuse n loan request and still keep the good will of the 
wtmld-be borrower— it you make it dear that your attitude is one of 
helpfulness. ... If necessary, go beyond the confines of strict bank- 
ing procedure to help the ap|)licant whom you refuse. . . . K,e«p in 
touch witli him; he may be a worth-while aistoincr some day. 

If tlie business that has l>ccn built is to stand, the customers must 
remain sold on the bank. Grievances must lie guarded against; they 
must be discovered early, handled promptly and diplomatically, and 
steps taken to p'tvent their recurrence. Sometimes the bank itself is 
in die wrong. 

Subject CO assignment, adopt a limited number of customcis as 
your otvn and cry to know them as well as they know themselves, 

The tvorld won't beat a path to your door in the wilderness in ordei' 
to hand you business. Yoit must be one of tlie crowd, Ttike part in 
community activities. Be active in wortli-while groups. Give people an 
oppottunity to know you. like you, and estimate your ability and use- 
fulness. 

Building business is a never-ending process. Getting a customer on 
the books is but ihe prehide to keepli^ him there and adding to the 
services you give him. 

RILATIONS WITH sTocKHorjiaes ■ 

There are nearly 15 milliaa stockholders in the United States, 
and, although iliey represent only about 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, tliey arc a potait minority so far' as the conduct of business 
is concerned. Shareholders who are satisfied will help boost the 
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products and sendees of their companies; they nlsa are a source 
of constructive su^cstions and criticisms for nianagcnicnt On 
die other liand, business knoivs what damage can be dt)iic i-.v 
die suspicious or indiUcrcnt shareholder. Stockliolcler aitiimicj 
therefore, are primarily a public relations concern. 

In die thirties ivhen business n-as under attack, man}’ corpons' 
tions set out to improve their stockholder relations by selling up 
special departments or retaining Independent public relations 
counsel to provide stockholder programs. The result is tl,at titc 
stockholder has been given very special attention and toci.ay can 
find out about anything he wants to know. Eacli year lie gets an 
annual report, often a very beautiful doamicnt, prohisc idtii 
illustrations, auefully prepared, and pinslaking in its cf[ort to 
make ei'erything clear. 

In addition he is the redpient of many special sen’ices, His 
inquiries or complaints arc answered promptly. He receives a 
steady flow of booklets, pamphlets, digests, house organs, or oilier 
literature bearing on his invesuncnl. He can read in the prest 
and his trade publications the nctvs releases of his coinpiny, 
Advertising is often keyed to liim. He may be invited to give his 
opinion on tlie jiolicics of the company or be offcrctl special fai’ors 
ranging from merchandise gifts to assistance in disposing of siofL. 

Successful relations with Uie shareowners of a corporuioii, 
however, depend on more ilian publicity and promoiioii, The 
[undamcnul policies of the corporation must be right. Mr. Smilh, 
of Fimncial World, in die artidc quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter says: 

Many plans anti tediniques have been dc\-eloped during ihc pnu 
decade to build and maintain stockholder good will, but lliosc re- 
garded as successful ha\x been applied only by inanageincni? that 
cotild tvithsiand the full light of day on past rccortk-wlicrc i!,c oS' 
cials tvere siiiccie and progressive, and employees were adoitiaiely pnii!, 
and working coiiditicnis were saiisfaaory. If a corpor.iiioii dr^s not 
have its house in onlcr. a good iiouseclcaning will be ilic nccttwr; 
prelude to the initiation of any program to foster shareholder confi- 
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Mr. Smltli indicates that poor stockbolder relations in any Drin 
are often revealed by the dnmping of srodts and sharp price de- 
clines on any sign of market weakness, nrtiereas many small com- 
panies with the friendship of Uieir slockliolders enjoy a firm 
market for their siiarcs even in the face of sliarp selling. 

SURVEV OF STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 

A most revealing report on shareholder relations prepared by 
Vcme Burnett, public relations connsel, in cooperation witli the 
Association of National Advertisers and tlie Journal of Capital 
tras issued in the summer of 1947. The report confirms in detail 
what many have been suspccliug: despite long strides over the 
past decade. U.S. management as a whole still docs not make 
use of modem tediniques in keeping its shareholders informed. 
Says the survey: 

We believe that it can be inferred— fairly— from this study tliat 
among the tens of thousands of American corporations, a company 
tliat has an enlightened, carefully considered, and well-rounded pro- 
gram of stockholder rchdons today is really die exception. 

The conclusions were based on a comprehensive questionnaire 
answered by 100 companies (representing 3^ million stockhold- 
ers), chosen because ol the oxcUence of their annual rej)orts, yet 
there were many inadequacies. All of them, says the survey, recog- 
nized the annual report as a public relations tool by sending 
theirs to publications, labor oipnkations, cducaton, and brokers 
in addition to their stockholders. Likewise 75 per cent had desig- 
nated same executive or department to supervise stockholder re- 
lations. The majority also send printed material (netvsletters, 
speeches, and the like) besides reports and dividend enclosures. 

But, the survey declares, the companies fall dotvii in other 
highly important respects. For example, few acknowledge receipt 
of signed proxies, just one firm had checked to find out hoW' 
many of its shareholdcis own stock in otlier companies. Barely 
a tliird placed financial or investor advertising designed to attract 
the interest of potential stockholders. Fewer tlian half encourage 
their shareholders to buy— or boost— company products. Only half 
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of the companies send out welcome letters to {.tcl'E .(kJ;. 
holders, and 22 of them only began tlic practice since Iflio. Onlv 
12 take Uie trouble to send letters of regret to former stockkoWen 
when the latter sell their stocL 

The survey points out tliai stockholder criticism has (Itxlincd 
in recent years, owing to more enlightened stockholder vi-laiioiu 
and improved dividends. But Business Week asks the tjnesiioii, 
if dividends begin to fall off, will management use its iittr tools 
to stem a vising tide of stocldioldcr criticism? 

SERVrCF. TO INVESTORS 

The public relations job in the stockholder field begins sriili 
the make-uj) of the board of directors. Althotigh directors are 
supposed to be chosen by Uic stockholders, tlic inability of the 
latter to attend annual meetings except by proxy gives manage' 
incut, in most eases, the poircr to name the members of ilio 
board. This power can be misused and even abused. 

From a pithlic relations vi'ctvpoint, cheieforc, it is iirijinrMiif 
to see that make-np of the bo-ard is broadened to cover all t)'|ifs 
of investors and as many fields of activity as possible. The tiienv 
bers should be acceptable to titc stockholders and Toprescnt all 
the prineijial interests with wJudi the concern <loe.s business, 
hfoi'oovor, it is good pnblic relations to have directors at the 
nnmial meeting where they can meet those siockliolders tvlio .are 
on hand. 

Attention to the annual report comes next. In coinmeniing on 

representative annual reports for lOd'l, Prhiteis' Ink noted: 

Altliougli more than iwonliinls of the reports are .aiiraiaivc [mm 
a production siaiidpoini, less than half arc iiiviiiiip, fniiii the vu-ic- 
point of editorial content. Only nine or ten can be considered both 
well bahmcctl and oiilsianding. Yet it seems llial thc'c icjioris as a 
is'liolc arc a s’ast improvement over those of previous j'ears. 

Since most companies arc willing to make their reports piiblir, 
the student should be encouraged to wtUc for co|)ies from some 
of the outstanding corporations in the country and study ihcan. 
Many have attractive titles, such as: “Toward Better Living'’ liy 
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American Home Produos Coiporadon; "All the Children” by 
the sdiools of the diy of New York; “living Togetlicx in Our 
City” by the Community Qiest and Welfare Council of San 
Antonio, and “How We Did in 1944” by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Many are graphically illustrated to make finan- 
cial statements as simple as possible and filled trith photographs 
of company operations. 

The glaniorization of stockholder reporB has led a majority 
of corporations to issue equally and often more attractive reports 
of their activities to employees as well as to die general public. 
Somedmes diese reports arc combined; more often they are not 
because they reach different groups of readers. 

Next to tlic annual report, the handling of stockliolder cone- 
spondence should receive first consideration. Among suggestions 
along this line are letters of welcome to netv siockliolden, signed 
by the president or cbairmaii of the board; prompt answers to 
inquiries; quick attenUon to complaints; eagemes.s to render 
further service; and letters to stockholders i^o dispose of their 
holdings, expressing tlic hope they will again become shareholders 
of the company at a future dace. 

In releasing financial publicity special efforts should, be directed 
to uncovering news of interest to stockholders about key execu- 
tives, nctv policies, and operauons of the company, Close relations 
should be maintained with financial writen of the various publi- 
cations and their rvants quickly served. 



Chapter II 

Business Moves Ahead 


Amid all ihc grimy deuPs o( bosincs lUcrc sliincs out a Scaam lijlu nl 
scn’icc to men, which is exceeded only by the service of paicnis to tlicii 
cliildren: and, I believe, Out service is quite uncqnalcil in accnwjiliili, 
ment by the tvwk ot dwthmtn, pbtnidans, anil lesclim, We outfit 
business just as we accept the TCtum of liglit after llie night, If we tiwld 
only lose business for a season (and survive), we tvoulil acquire a giMitr 
understanding, and the public would bcoitnc more receptive to siigqn' 
tSons tor improved pttblk relations. 

PnoFessoR N. S. C. Cra?, Harvard Business Scliool, 

Business today is dependent for continued progress on the favor, thlc rue- 
lion of die public toward its policies, objectives, .and practices. The maja: 
function of the public relations deprtment Is to guide and rusiil liic 
company in winning and m.iiniaitiing popul.nr support, both fer itself 
and for industry generally. 

From a booklet issued by the du ^onl Company. 


THE DANGER OF SPECIALIZATION 

In a siiEvey ihe Opinion Rcscarcli Ckirporaiion foiinti llmt busi- 
ness. generally, plans to intreasc its public relations expenditu'o 
greatly in the years ahead. Ei^it out of ten companies with public 
relations clcpnrtnieius were planning to inercase their public rcl.t- 
tioiis budgets and three out of every ten compnnits imerviewed 
which had no public relations dcpartmcnis jilaiincd to cieaie our. 
.rinothcf suri'cy by ifte rVew Vark Journal of Comuifm: .al.vc ‘li?' 
closc.s that there Is a movement totrard a liiglier degree of special- 
ization ilian in the past wills praailioners conccnir.itiiig ou rela- 
tions with government, wilh conaimers, wiiii stocklioldcrs, and 
133 
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otlicr specific publics. Business Week, in an editorial, views the 
fint development favorably but is disinclined to go along with 
the trend totvard specialization. 

The magazine holds that excessive specialization is one of die 
troubles widi die public relations of American business and in- 
dustry already, and that further separation of diesc activities from 
the over-all business and industrial operations will send manage- 
ment riding ofT in all directions. Moreover, specialization tends 
to emphasize die superficial aspects of public relations raUier tiian 
the deep-rooted problems. 

Says Business Week: 

Just as a great niusidan tan sometimes malu: even a scruljby com- 
position sotind quite well, so a superlative master of public relations 
can no doubt piit an aitraciivc veneer on a poiiq' or program that is 
not as good as he maKes it seem. But Che veneer will defy only brieily 
the proposition that e public rcioCions program can be no better than 
the basic business and industruil practice with tehich it deals. 

Again, we find an aullioriucivc source stressing the .significance 
of policies and conduct as the key to good public relations. Sut 
equally important, in die audiors’ opinion, is the insistence on 
making public relations an integrated whole in dealing with all 
publics rather than splitting its various activities into specialties, 
True, die industrial relations and mcrdiandising departments in 
most business insiitiiuons today are divorced from die public rela- 
tions department, but we find a close liaison existing among them. 
A further disintegration, it is believed, roiglit eventually lead to 
a hopeless dilfusiou of effort 

Before bringing to a dose the discussion of business public rela- 
tions, which has been the subject of the last few chapters, die 
authors offer another series of brief case studies to illustrate suc- 
cessful over-all public relations. These examples not only point 
up die trends in business reladons today but should furnish the 
student with fruitful material for discussion, criticism, and recom- 
mendation. 
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CENEIIAL ELECTRIC LOOKS AHEAD 

Although General Electric was one of tiic large corponuions 
tied up by a strike early in 1946, it was pointed om previomlr 
that the company did carry on a lii^ly imclligcrit com-ctive puh. 
lie relations program during lire crisis. It is also inie iJiat despise 
the strike GE has been a leader among business institutions in 
long-iange planning. 

Tteeniy-fit’e years ago, the General Electric Coiiijiatty h.id Iil'- 
come a huge organisation ilirougli the mcTgcrs of inimy hticrn- 
geneous plants, but it was not doing too well isiiblic ickiiiniu. 
wise. Even within the organization there was an imlie.iltliy rivalry 
among the various units. Lalwr was complaining of coiicliiiotn 
in some of the plants; stockholders were uninformed of wh.n lms 
going on; and the general public was beginning to view the 
corporation with an anlilrasl eye. 

Orven D. Young, new head of the company, was foiced to lake 
the witness stand and substantiate charges of monopolistic activity 
and excessitfc royalties. Young and his .associates realized that ilic 
public relations of die corporation w.is in a had slate and (hat 
something had to be done about it. 

Tile company began a long scries of advcrtisctnenl.s in niap' 
zincs throughout the country— advertisements tliai told in liuinan 
terms what the company was doing. The cuinbenome natne Cictt 
eral Electric Company was reduced to plain General Eltciiic. 
The public became interested in the romance of electricity and 
the experimental work being done. Relations within the organ- 
ization tvere greatly improved, and pride and coopcnitioit iiccamc 
symbols of increased eflidency. 

The public relations activities as ouUiiictl by a rcprcstnt.ative 
of die dc]5annicni show a great awareness of the general problem. 
The goals as defined arc: 

1. To build an understanding of the policies and objcciivts of 
our Company on die part of tlic general public; in away, lociaw 
an identity and pcr.sonality for the Comjuny. 

2. To provide all its employees with every bit of inforinaiinn 
possiiilc about the (loUcies which the Company has rsiablidied. 
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its place in industry, its products, and its programs for employee 
education and seairity. 

3. To present a ojordinated prt^tam to potential customers 
about our products. 

4. To keep all (siDpany representatives, whetlier tliey are on 
our ]3ayroIl or on those of distributors and dealers, informed 
about our policies and products so that diey will represent the 
organization intelligently, and . . . wiili some pride in being 
associated with it. 

5. To mamuin an attitude oJ understanding and good will 
toward die Comjaany by the members of communities in which 
we employ people. 

Activities of the department include preparation of all material 
for the stockholders, for campaigns to die youth of the country, 
for institutioiul ctinpaigns to the general public, and for em- 
ployee relations pn^gams. In addition, it has the responsibility 
for operating die broadcasting .stations which the company owns 
in connection with its development of radio equipment, G£ was 
a pioneer in broadcasting and one of die Srst users of movies. It 
has long been a bciivy national advertiser and has used many 
other public relations tediniques such as direct mail, traveling 
shows, exhibits, etc. 

The company has a liberal pension plan for employees. The 
General Electric Educational Fund, establislicd in honor of two 
of the company's great executives, Cliarles A. Coffin and Gerard 
Swope, has been widely used for scholarships and research in die 
development of electrical science. As an example of alert policy 
making, die company announced that every GE appliance- 
toaster to washer— would be sold at die same price to consumers 
in all parts of die United States. 

THE STORY OF WESTINCHOUSE 

Westingiiousc, another giant in the electrical field, has made 
its public relations department a vital ct^ in its operation. The 
philosophy of Westinghouse Electric Corporation is well pre- 
sented in a little booklet endtled “The public Be Pleased.” Says 
the booklet; 
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IVhy do ;ve need good public relations? One ansver ii; is liclp? 

It's the pio^™an ;v]io prepares ilic ground for the seed. Product .iii\ cr- 
tising plants llic seed of customer interest. The salesman cukiv.iirs 
and har\’csi5 tlie sale. Far niore important today is ilic fact that a (o--,- 
pony's life depends upon the public's good mill. 

W^esiinghouse directs its public relations program to SR.OOil 
emjjioyecs; 60,000 slocfcholdcis; its neighbors in ]>lani cities; iu 
customers and suppliers; its special publics such ns educators, sek 
cnee groups, cluirchmen, students, and government agencies; Inii 
more particularly to "die 140 million people tve must satisfy if 
tve want to do business in the V.S.Ii.'' 

The company recently started an employees' infoniiation piO' 
gram to build up a better understanding within iJic orgaui/aiinu, 
Srockiiolders receive annual reports, quarterlies, interim report', 
and letters in addition to their dividend notices and checks. To 
nurture community relations, the company runs ]ilant inspection 
tours for educators, ministers, and other groups. As for cousiimcrs, 
the company stresses quality of its producu, fair pricing, liieir 
as'ailability, tlie reliability of delivery sendee, and the fair dealing 
of salesmen and die distribution oiganizniion. iu communicntiitg 
with the general public, the company draws an important distinc- 
tion: 

Adi'cnising i.s, of course, an essential and vciy iniportam jmhlic rela- 
tions tool. But since it Is aimed primarily at mass s-ilcs, it is ronccnicil 
cliicfly tviih products. The work o( tlie pulilic rci.nioiis Broii[) in o'lr 
Company lias to do more directly with the ideas and ideals oj ihf 
Company. 

Among the means used in distributing infomiaiion to the pnh 
He are; the general publicity department c.idi year prepares ahout 
1,000 ncivs reic.ascs; the technical press service prepares or edit.'; 
stories and technical engineering manuscripts: a science radio 
lirogram is produced each week and distributed as records to 
move liian 150 radio stations as a public sc.ivirc program: insii- 
imional motion pictures arc viewed each year by ajijivosirnaiely 
60 million ])ersons in high schools, chunhes, .and scivicc club'- 

The piibiic relations department ediw .and distribuies a num- 
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tier cf publications for spea'aKzed audiences. Westingiiouse also 
sponsors several youth actividei through the Educational Founda- 
tion, including the annual Science Talent Search for tlie 40 out- 
standing science students in hi^ sdiool cLnsses, and the 4-H Club 
Better Metliods Electric contest, which educates rural audiences 
to die benefits of dcctridtfon the farm. 

Some fifty diffeient teaching aids on science and home eco- 
nomics are distributed to die schools. Eadi year $2,400 M^csting- 
house Grand Science scholarships arc awarded to the young man 
and woman tvinning the annual cxitnpccition; eight additional 
sdiolarships valued at $400 are also set aside, and the judges may 
atvard up to $3,000 more. 

A LOOK AT STUEL AND OIL 

Authority for administration of die public relations progtam 
of United States Steel Coipomion is vested in the chairman of 
the board, J. Carlisle MacDonald, as assistant in charge of public 
relations, carries out the actual work but wprks in close consulta- 
tion tvidi die chairman and other officers of die cot]>OTation and 
its various subsidiary companies. Mr. MacDonald says: 

We define public relations as "the creation and carrying out of 
broad policies tliat wil! be leficctcd in fav-orablc public opinion." We 
feel tliat die emphasis sliould be properly placed upon the things we 
da, tile dedsioRs by management, and dieir execution by those who 
comprise ihc organitation. 

TJic sire of the corporation necessitates a large organization to 
administer and execnite its public relations activities. Like Gen- 
eral Motors, there is a decentralization of public relations offices, 
and hence they may more doscly cooperate with local producing 
operations. Each of the principal operating siib.sidiaries of the 
corporation has public relations representatives that work in co- 
operation with top management at policy levels. In some cases, 
as in Pittsburgh and Chicago where more than one company 
operates, public relations acuvities are under a district director. 
There are 12 public relations offices througliout the country. 

U.S, Steel makes a dose study of trends in public opinion 
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dirough its oivn staff, its subsidiaries, and reliable public retjatch 
organizations. Its researdi is also turned oiinrard. Untkr tlic 
supen'ision of a director of researdi public rclniioiis, a .'t.iS i< 
maintained in Pittsbur^i to consult iridi technical and rc^fatcl! 
experts for the developing of artides for trade jiiibliratiaiis. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jerse>-) did not activate a public 
reiations department imlil 1943. but llic .same emphasis cn [utli- 
des as die foundation of good Tclationsbips is apparent. StCMati 
Sciiacknc, assistant manager of the department, writes: 

Although see believe that ilic dnsemination of factual infcrmaiian 
is important, it does not represent the whole of public itlulons wejl;, 
It seems to us tliat good public relations depends itiiporianily on pub. 
lie confidence, and that public confidence results from acts sdiicli arc 
noteworthily in the public interest Since die major acts of a corpira- 
tion arc performed by management or result from policies adopictl by 
management, in tlic last analysis management is responsible for [lubKc 
relations. 

The public relations department of (he Ketv Jersey company 
is a staff department, primarily sening the management of the 
parent company but also acting in a service and advisory cipaciiy 
and as a central source of information tor die various nlTiliaics. 
Also it acts on occasion as dtc "voice" of die comjiany, Mr. 
Scliackne .says. Management deliberations and decisions, tlicrc. 
fore, may be made on a basis of adequate airrciit infomiaiioii 
and the best possible forecasts. 

U.S. Steel and Standard Oil both have employee relations tie. 
paiimcnts sep.rrate from public relations, but in lx>lJi eases u'licff 
aciii'iiics or objectives of dtc two departments impinge or over- 
lap, any proposed action is discussed, planned, and cleared by 
intcidcpnnmcnia! conference. 

A STUDY OF DU POST 

In die great organization of E. I. du Pont dc .Nemours S: Or, 
Inc., the rcspon.sibilitics of the public relations dcjiartiiunt nn: 
defined .as (1) adiasing and counseling management on Iiiisiutts 
mailers that iuive public relations aspects, parnVul.arly .as ih'.y 
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bear on tlie formulation of policies, and (2) promoting public un- 
derstanding of the company’s aims and activities through ade- 
quate information. Tlie importance of tie first responsibility is 
emphasized by the company when it says; 

The actions of industry or any of its component parts must be in- 
tegrated with puhh'c policy if they are to gain acceptance. To this end 
tlie department analyzes public opinion applying to the company and 
to business and is concerned especially with long-term trends. Policies 
are revietved continually, and management at all levels is kept advised 
as to probable pviblic traction to present or contemplated practices, 

Du Pont takes literally its responsibility of supplying the pub- 
lic with adequate inforraation with emphasis on the contributions 
of industry to the nation's welfare. The wide scope of its public 
relations department activities arc indicated in the brief review 
that follows; 

1, The department serves as the company’s liaison agency in 
dealing witir tlie press. Througli assignment of staff members to 
industrial depsriramls it performs similar services for each of the 
company's cperfiting units, except as iliey originate in plant com- 
munities. 

2. The department iissisis with plant community matters 
through a field program designed to aid plant management in 
analyzing public relations situations and applying appropriate 
measures where indicated. This work is intended to correlate over- 
all public relations policies with local policies. 

S. Tlie public relalions department seeks, by supplying' ma- 
terial to plant publications and by other means, to keep employees 
informed of company policies and developments. Facilities to pro- 
vide specialized services in tliis fidd, including ibe recruiting of 
personnel and development of employee morale programs, are 
available to operating departments. 

4. Other services indude assistance in preparation of pam- 
phlets, articles, speedies, motion pictures, and exhibits and of 
special reports to stockholders, employees, and government agen- 
cies. 

5. The depanmcMt diwilates within the company a monthly 
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analysis of news comment as it relates to du Pont, based on ii'- ■ 
paper and radio material published and bioadcnsi ihrouel!^^'» 
die country. It also publishes the Du Pont Xcifs - 

mondily that summarizes company derelopinenis for ilic luncfa 
of salesmen and customers, and the mondily Nc'dS Lcllcr. (!c\ou!' 
to personnel changes and items. 

6. Stair members of the department’s c-Ktension division jpcj',. 
frequently before civic, educational, and women's chib aiidicni oi 
and to plant groups tritliin die company, stressing the eoitirihii' 
tions of sdentiSc research. A particular interest of liiis dirisidii 
is agriculture, Company developments in die farm field arc cir- 
culated among agricultural extension workers and fami piil)li«- 
tions. The division also publishes Agriculltml News Lcltrr fn: 
persons interested in agricultural research, c.vtcnsion work, farm 
chemurgy, and leacliing: and Cliemislry in the Nome, a ntivs 
bulletin addressed to home economics specialists, cxtensioti 
groups, demonstration leaders, and iroincn’s publications, llic 
department operates an office in N’ew' York City that .servos as a 
point of contact benveen developments in the field of tvomcii's 
fashions and tlic home. 

TWO GKEAT BANKS 

Public relations for the Bank of America is not simply dele- 
gated to a department of dial name and the responsibility lifted 
from Ollier deparunents and employees. \l’hcn iiigli policy is in- 
voh'cd, a public relations corainitiee composed of senior ofTictrs 
of the bank representing ail tlcp.artmcnis mcct.s to discuss it. At 
the other end of the scale, officci-s and employees an- imiitni 
through a Standard Practice Manual to be living oxaniphs o! 
good public relations. 

Bank of America lias set up an elaborate prosTaiii, inL-hidinr 
a business extension department to provide cx[>eit financi.il .is- 
sislance lo custonicrs; a continuing jwiWic-opinion .sun'cy tlirmigli 
a national polling organization; a .strong advenising .and pub- 
licit)' service; and publication of a large iminber of pauiphht' 
and other literature relating to the bank. 

Yet tiierc is no greater living public relations force behind .u" 
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concern than the man wbo founded and is ‘‘boss’’ of the Bank of 
America— A. P. Ciannini. John L. Cooney vividly describes him 
in an article in Coronet: 

Mr. Amadeo Peter Giannini’s office is about as private as Grand 
Central Slaiion. and he.sifioutiB tlicopen where anyone can see him. 
He answers his own phone and uses plain knguage. He rides the 
streeicars, lives in the same house he bought 40 years ago and Irristles 
like a porcupine when anyone calls him “Mister." Furtliermorc, he 
loves people. And to the everlasting astonishment of tlie die-hards in 
tlie fold and metallic world of money, tliis California rebel remains 
the world’s unitpie banker, a man admired by 10,000 men and women 
employees in a fabulotis institution-California's Bank of America. 

The story of Giannini's rise from a boy of poor immisraat 
parents to leadership of the biggest private bank in the world is 
told in 7'ime magatine of Apr. 15. 1940. In that story the student 
will read about the "ego, intuition, ambition, and capacity for 
n'ork" that pushed Ciannini up the ladder in spite of Ills enemies 
in Eastern financial circles. It is a queer sort of public relations 
that Giannini used, yet who is to say what the rules are? Henry 
Ford also had his idiosyna.'isies. 

Chief rival of the Giannint organization in size is the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. The two have been vying 
for some years past for leadership in total deposits. Chase has all 
the banking services of its Western rival, if not more, issues a 
wealth of liceracure on baakii^ and general subjects, and adwr- 
tise.s and publicizes itsdf quite as widely. 

Behind Cliase, too, is a well-known public relations personal- 
ity— Winthrop W. Aldridi, dmirman of tlie board of directors. 
Aldrich’s activities are not so spectacular as those of Ciannini, 
but his long career of service as an executive of various civic or- 
ganizations and his capabilities as a public speaker before busi- 
ness audiences have brought his bank wide recognition. 

THE FABULOUS MACV’s 

The world's largest stoic under one roof is bounded by Seventh 
Avenue, Thirty-fourth and Thiity-fifth Streets, and Broadway in 
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New York and rises 20 stories above die sidc^calk. Thvmi"li iu 
doors an average o£ 150,000 shoppers enter every day, looking h- 
cverydiing from groceries to high-priced furs and e\-cii prcf!i!)!i' 
cated houses, There is hardly an item to fill consumers' maietin! 
wants that Macy’s does not carry, and eadi year o\’er 150 millio;! 
dollars’ u'ortli of merchandise is sold over its counters. 

Besides operating sev'eral branch stores in the New York area, 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., has the L. Bambci-i'cr S; Coinpun 
store in Neivark, N.J.; the O’Comior, MolTatt S; Company stmt 
in San Francisco; die Lasalle & Kodi Company of Toledo, Oliiir, 
and the Uavison-Paxon Company of Ailaiua, eacli of iliein u’iili 
branches operating or planned. The New York stove, Iidwcvcv, is 
the leader. 

Probably the best ilhisiration dial die authors luts’c foimti of 
how policies and conduct guide a firm's public relations is ton- 
tained in a booklet put out by Macy’s of New York for its 11, OM 
employees, entitled "A Sufemert of Policy.” 

Macy’s proclaims its tlirce basic mcrciiandisc objectives .is (1) 
low prices, (2) wide assortments, and (3) good quality. In support 
o£ the first objeedve, the store quotes its oivn advertised jirifc 
policy; “We endeavor to have ilic prices of our mcrciiandisc re- 
flect at least a 6 per cent saving for cash except on pricc-fiwd 
merchandise.” In support of its second objective: “Onr assort- 
nent of merchandise in die middle price ranges must he the ninsi 
SMried and deepest in our trading area.” In support of liic liiird 
objective: “It is Macy’s policy to offer die best possible quality, 
price for price.” 

The booklet then expounds the store's service objectives in die 
ti'ue public relalioD.s manner: 

TJicte is no sctbsrilutc for the good n-i)J of our customers. Tiicir 
merchandise needs and desires must be mcl. but even goods properly 
sciectetJ and priced, cJfspJ.iyed, and advenised, of ilicmsc-lves nt'ir 
made a great store. Our standard of scrs'icc must merit and in.iiiitam 
customer good ssill. 

Odier policies set forth in the fiooklct arc quoted in part; 
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Macy's has long recognized that its greatness as an institution de- 
j:cnds ujion its petsonneL A pioneer in the retail field ... the store 
has maintained its lead in the development of good employee relations. 

Relations with unions, as with individual employees, have Been 
marked by full appreciation of the r^ht of employees to bargain 
collectively through representatives of tlieir own choosing. 

Continuing successful business relationships should be mutually 
profitable to both our lesoinoes and to Macy's. We desire to treat all 
our suppliers fairly. The small vendor is entitled to the sante courteous 
attention as is his largest competitOT. 

Macy's maintains a constant interest in all undertakings that aHect 
the genera] welfare of the comrannity— wliether iliey be cultural, edu- 
cational, philanthropic, civic, or business. ... It it nur aim to make 
our contribution in this direction so that Macy's may continue to be 
not only a great store but a useful commuiuly institution. 

The autliors Iinve quoted freely from diis booklet because it 
shows how policy sets the base for a corporation's vclatioiw with 
all its publics. Without .sound policies the best publicity and sales 
organization in the world cannot make a great store. Macy's is 
more titan a great store. It is an American institution, 

An outstanding feature of Macy's b its Bureau of Standards 
that tests all goods sold or to be sold in the store for the protec- 
tion of its customers. In 20 years, Utis bureau has made more 
than four million tests. Moreover, the bureau chocks every adver- 
tisement before it appears so that no misrepresentations are m.ade, 
Roger William Riis in Advertising ir Setting describes the bureau 
as "the corporation’s conscience,” as well as “the consumer’s oivn 
technical expert." Rejections of articles by the bureau have often 
broken the hearts of enthusiastic store buyers, but the policy over 
the years has paid off in sales and in public relations. 


Chapter 12 

The Trade Associations 


Tijc trade association mowment, iu suceess-iti very life-is ilcptnilrut 
upon public service leadership. Acceptance of siidi an olilisation 
bo absoltitc in all basic trade associaiion poliq’. Fiirtlicrmore, it irni't <! 
necessity penneate the thinking of tlic entire active rnemberahip. 'Itic tn 
of postsvar reconstruction and reconversion tvili lend cniplusis in t’lli 
fact. 

ItscHfc?® McDo'vn.i, diitcior of puWic rclsiions, i\ntcricnn Transit 
Assadaiion. PttWiV delations Diwlory and Yearbook. 

Knosving our btisiness, being able to explain it, felling alonj "'cii 'dib 
people, participating in trade activities, being a good lionest citin n. pn 
ing lime to civic affairs of the coromunity, being ropfciriJ by niir 
bors, and beiag a good Anicrican-ihis is Public Relations in Actinn. 

From a pamphlet pubiislictl by die Ami’iiUii 
Association of Small Loan Companies. 


AN EXPANDING ACTIVm' 

Estimates widely on the number of trade associations in 
tliis count! 7 . but die Department of Comtucrcc is autliority {or 
die statement that there arc now IG,000 national anti iocil iTao'c 
associations and chanibcis of commerce. .'Vn Advcrii'htg poll 
of several hundred national and sectional trade groups led iluti 
weekly to estimate that in the postwar ent at least 20 million '■ul- 
lars :i year tvoiild be spent in industry-wide jiroinoiion acii\iurt. 
escluding the advertising of cooperative grower organisation' n< 
well as die askcitissns of tourist and ttavel bureaus, clianilu-rs o. 
commerce, etc. 

As the editorial pointed out, an associ.-itioii of indiistiics can 
150 
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H'ork more effectively for common objectives than an individual 
finn. Hotvev'er, the editorial rvent on to say: 

At tile same time, those most familia r with industry-wide advcitis- 
ing and public relalions clhtrts have discoi'ciai that it is almost never 
possible for die industrysponsoted campaign to do die wihoie job. 
Only a combination of industry-wide effort, plus individual effort on 
die part of various factors in that industry, seems to have die qualides 
diat make such campaigns cffecdvc. . . . 

Too often heretofore the contributor to an industry adva-tising or 
public relations campaign has substituted tlie industry effort for his 
own, reducing his individual promotion in direct proportion to his 
contribution to the industry campaign. When this tvurse is foUo'vcd, 
it 25 almost cei'tain to prove unsuccessful. Industry-wide advertising 
serves its most useful purpose and succeeds b«c when it is used as a 
backdrop for intensive, intelligent, and sustained promotion on the 
part of the individual members of the industry. 

The rapid expansion of these associations since the Pirst World 
War, when t!ie gowemtnenc appealed for help on an industry- 
tvidc basis, has opened a tvide field of opportunities for the po- 
tential public relations executive. TTic student can tvcll afford 
to ivrite for samples of literature aud make a study of some of 
Uiese association programs. 

INTERNAL PUBLIC RKLATIONS 

It is obvious tliat tlie real sttengtli of any business federation 
lies in its internal or^niration and its relationships ivith its oim 
member firms. Among first considerations, tlierefore, in setting up 
a public relations program are: 

1. That the executive head of the association recognize the 
importance of public opinion as a controlling force in public 
relations and that he bc^TD bis program on a policy-making level. 

2. That an adequate budget and a competent staff be set up 
to administer the program. 

3. That full provision tor membership participation in tlie 
program be made tbiou^ a public relations committee of top 
execuds'es, particularly those with an understanding of tlic prob- 
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Icins, who also will act as advisers to all committees of ilic op-n-ii. 
zation. 

Mr. McDotvell, in his article in Public Relations Dtrtrtcr, i;-:;; 
Yearbook (see quotation at the beginning of this chapter), sets 
forth the primary activities that an association slioiild carr' on 
tvitbin its own membership. Briefly lliey arc; 

Membership. An association doing a re.il job should never have 1,1 
plug membership— for wliat enterprise can afford to be rvidinni tittit 
mcnibership? ‘nicrc alone is the test of association cllei;tir eiie«. 

Basic Inlonnalion. llic siatisiical background of an imliisiiv is sn 
essential public relations tool. . . . Tlicrcfovc. it is iinpoviunt that an 
assnciatioii enjoy the confidence and coopeiaiion of it' inciiibcrs In tlir 
collecting of confidential material for statistia! analysts. 

Industry Nem. Sjsccihc netvs of the industry, bnilt of evtiits and 
personnel, with particular emphasis on tlic onisidc inlhienres olfcciitis 
the ittdusir]' is a ‘‘niiKf" in associniion service. . . . TJjc nct« nnkc 
should be fast, up•to•th^minutc. interesting, coinpleic. and it [^o^dll!r, 
self-sustaining. ... On maucis that cannot waii-cvcu tor ]ml'lii'aiioa 
in a M'coltly new’spaper— wire or airmail bulletins should he iisul la 
supplement tlie nesvs service. 

Labor Relations. It is important that individual coni[ianics-aml in- 
dividual workers wihin each compny— be .able to com]jare their |mii» 
Icnis u'ith those of the industry as a whole (in support oi the geiicia! 
dissemination of information on labor problems). 

The Staff. The attitude of Uic association st.ilf will have much to 
do tviih the v.altie and effectiveness of its efforts at iinciiial njlaiioii*. 
, . . Needless to say, an association being a service organit.iiioii. each 
member of its staff in contict with tiie e-tcciitivrs of the imki'ity ruul 
ilic public should carry attention to detail, counesy, pivim]iuu'^<- 
ivliethcr in jmr.son.nl coniaa, by phone, or mail-to the (h.giti.' ''iitm 
the industi y 5 confidence in the staff bcranies viuuaiiy absoiufc- 

EXTERN.AL ItELATlO.VSHIPS 

Before branching into a promotional prograni aimed at the 
public or publics outside die trade grmip, ihetc is one .servit c ih.u 
.an .association should perform for its mombcrsliip ib.ii tan he .'.u 
invaluable aid in projecting siidi a program. 'I iuu is a survey n. 
public attitudes low.ard the industrial or busineis grot/p it reprv 
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sents. Obviously, an aasodadon is in a favorable position to carry 
on such a survey. It can be ntore objective in its approach since 
ii has no particular firm in mind; it can get a wider range of 
opinion because it is surveying the industry as a whole; and it 
has die finances to employ a proFcssionaE polling organization. 

The next step also is inward, for it means a campaign of edu- 
cation within the membeiship to change business policies and 
practices tliat the survey shows arc causing public ill will. To 
launch a progiam designed to show how a business operates in the 
public interest, before it can be demonstrably proved that such is 
the case, is backward planning and can lead to disaster. In con- 
nection with such surveys it should be pmnted out that studicB 
of employee attitudes as a whole arc quite as important as polls 
of customers and the general public. 

Again referring' to Mr. McDowell’s aiticle, the following ac- 
tivities are listed as pertinent to cxccnul public relations: 

Cooperating with Public Groups. A considerable part of any asso- 
ciation’s public relations should be directed toward making this nat- 
ter of personal participation (in the aaivities of public groups) a basic 
part of national policy. Closely allied with diis policy is that of ar- 
ranging for industry or association cxccutiva to address such public 
groups on the relationship of the industry to the public welfare. A 
speakers’ btireau, geared to bill speakers as well as provide them with 
basic material for presentation, is essential to lliis program. 

Preparing PrnmnlioiuU MateriaL In apptoadiing the public ihrotigh 
the printed or spoken word— press, literature, radio-the use of com- 
petent professional talent is indicated. . . . The exdiange of ideas 
between member companies as to copy and presentation will tend to 
coordinate the industry rilort as a trliole. Tbe national committee on 
public relations will provide the clearinghouse for such exchanges. 

The Media. Under (bis grouping is included relations with all means 
of public new* disseroinatiwi— newspaper, trade papers, magazines, ex- 
hibitions, radio, public displays, etc. Not only should association execu- 
tives be available to representathts of these media at all times and 
in a free and friendly manner, but a two-way liaison should be esiab- 
lislied whereby these news gatheras are periodically invited to address 
assodation meetings as well as staff mcctfngs of individual member 
compames. Much of the mdusBys statistical background will be valu- 
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able here, for if properly organized, sndi material 
association as a general reference authority for the indn'tiv 

Gmeniment Groups. Gorcminent these davs has g: 
more and more regulatory responsibUity for both basi 
tiy. Therefore, its requirements in terms of informal 

increased by leaps and bounds. Here is where association jj-o"-’ 

really count. 

Mr. JiicDots'eH’s list might be increased to include rcbiions 
with supplien, idth other organizations and associations in i!;i‘ 
same or related trade, tdth cducatioiul institiitjons, ivith opinion 
leaders, and so on, but it is obvious that association relations jtH’ 
erally aie not far different from Uiosc sought and maintained iiy 
individual business oiganizations. One final statement oi Mr. 
McDotvell’s is significant: 

Actually no assodadon may ever be faced with the charge of "leli'in- 
ing” if its statisdeal background is factually correct and freely oUtttd 
before a defensive position is created. 

70 MltllON POUCVHOLDERS 

The Institute of Life Insurance is a Tclativ'cly young associaiinn 
of tile life insurance companies of America, but it lias blattd a 
bright nail of enlightened public relations. For more than nint 
decades individual companies had acted independently in then 
relations ivitli tiie public, and while their record nas good it hc' 
came evident tliat a unified public relations jirogram t'tis ncaitd 
by the life insurance business. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the institute, sets forth ihc 
liuec primary objectives of tlie institute as follou’s: 

1. To carry the story of life insurance to the American pub.ir 
tlirougli a cemial source of infoimauon for editors, t\Titers, .'p-.i.- 
ers, and die publia 

2. To present the facts to management and portray the 

of the agent in terms of the social and economic services o. nc 

insiimnce. . 

3. To find out what tlic public likes and want.s from the insur- 
ance business and to propose ways in which tJic husiness nrw n- 
these public desires. 
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Tlie tliird aspect, Mr. Johnsaa contends, is the most important. 
It is vital that business try to undeniand not only what the public 
tliinhs today but why they think as they do and furilier, to tiy 
to discover liou’ they are going to think and act in the future. It 
is necessary, therefore, to collect facts, appraise, and form judg- 
nienis upon trhich action can be based, Mr. Johnson also oUers a 
definition of public relations that reflects a high type of tliinking 
on the problem. He says: 

Public rcladoiw is mdy what it sajs-^rlations ii'idi the puWic—not 
just one segment of the public but the various pidiHcs. It goes beyond 
the teclinical aspects involved in the dissemination of information and 
fundamentally suggests tlie readjustment of business through the func- 
tions of management to what is in tlte public interest. 

In acting as a central source of information, tlte institute has 
carried on a wide range of aaivities. For some years the organisa- 
tion has made a study of annual statements of: member companies 
and published a critique of them. Eadi month it publishes 22,000 
copies of a bulletin called Life Insurance and the American Pub- 
lic, ii'Jiich is distributed among the companies and cont.uns sug- 
gestions on improving iheiT public relations. There is a constant 
flow of requests for information from the public by letter, by 
telephone, and by calls in person, which the instinite tries to 
answer promptly. 

The institute has also distributed 120,000 copies of ils "Hand- 
book oC Life Insurance,” 80,000 of which hai-e gone to school 
prindpals, teachers, and stndents. Supplementing this rvurk in 
tlie educational field are charts and other teadiitig aids as well 
as motion pictures. 

Since ivomen are the beneficiaries of 145 million policies and 
today are buying more than one-third of die policies, a u'oraen's 
division was established in 1944 that today is working ttith 
ivomcn’s organiations throughout the country. A statistical de- 
partment and an institute library are other important elements 
in die program. 

In reaching the |>ublics outside, the institute has made use of 
every available means of coimnunicatioiL The coojiciative acTvci- 
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tising program carried in ne;rspapeTs and farm journal 
out the countT}- teas effectiTC in holding the line a<^inst isiRi'Jo-v 
in 1944 and IMS. Publicity on life insiiiance was tvidcly u-td ;• 
neii'ipapcrs, ntagazines, and on the radio. 


FIRE PREt'EXTtON' WT-EK 

Of the many special weeks set aside for iliis or ilirti 
none is obscr\-cd more generally nor more imcnsivdy l-i:.- 
Pret’cmion IVeek each October, sponsored by tlic .\’aEipii;i! Host,! 
of Fire Underwriters. Each year the President of the United States 
is.sues a national proclamation calling for the tretk’s ob't'i-r.ince. 
tviiidi is followed by similar proclamations of got'ernors of sttiik; 
•and mayors of cities. Chambers of Commerce, fire diiefs .md 
shals, and insurance agents join in conducting local cainittigr.:. 
Do)' and Girl jeouts, 4-H Clubs, sutc fire prevention .afsofiaiions. 
cliurches, tromen’s clubs, and die press and radio coojienic. 

Although the campaign is iu die interests of the Xaiiciii;i! 
Board of Fire Undenniters, there is Utile doubt that it perfonus 
a a'ahiablc public service as well. Tlic National Fire rniteciion 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
tlirough its National Fire AVaste Council, and tiic \V'estcrn Actir 
arial Bureau have taken a leading part as co-sponsors of tlie nun t- 
ment and have conducted contests to honor cities that aic out- 


standing in firc-prevention work. 

Hundreds of business concerns hold meetings of cmplou-ts 


during the sveck with foremen explaining the iintmc of fire h-u- 
aids in their dcp.anmcnis .and how lo .avoid iJicm. I-mploste 
mittecs arc fonnecl to conduct inspections. LiicrTtiiire on the s-ii 


jeet is distributed, .and letters and p.ackagcs mailed out tan; 
special stickers provided by the National Board. Posters tutti v'in- 
dow displays are other means of bringing the ctimitatgn to pnli'it 


aliciuion. 

The promotional activities behind the ohsen’amre of tue 
are ouUincd in the Public Rclalious Dircclor^ mtd Vr.nhc 


follois's: 
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Program suggestions fcir interested individuals and local organita- 
lions arc made largely ihrouglt themediunj of au annual, 16-pagc pub- 
lication "Saieguarding America againM Fire.” Tliis contains feature 
articles and ideas for illustrations, spccdies, Tvindovir displays, radio 
programs, neu's items, as tvell as reprodnettons of advertising mats. 

Pasters for tlie campaign receive wide distribution not only in wfn- 
dost' displays but also throu^nt railroad stations and properties bom 
coast to coast, in post offices and telegraph <^ces, and in tlie subways 
of some cities, as well as buses in oilier areas. Fire diiefs use large 
additional quamities, and in addition welcome suggested newspaper 
articles and radio saipLv 

Supporting the campaign, fire insurance companies carry stories con- 
taining suggestions for Fire ftwnttbn Week in tlicir house organs 
during August and September. Tlie« publications readi both cifficc 
employees and local agents of tlie coinpanies in communities large and 

In national magazines and farm papers October adveriising copy 
features Fite Prevention Week. Newspaper adaptation! are prepared 
for agents and local assodaiions in the form of mats, . . . Many news- 
/tinners secitre stiuilsr aciven/jir^ from light and gai compunieSj bs.nk 
safe depositories, and other interested local enterprises. 

Appropriate messages are broadcast by the fire insurance btisiuess 
in its national radio advertising. Many radio stations also engage in 
broadcasting fire prevention su^estions as a public service to their 
listeners, 

Fite Prevention Week is intensively observed in every one of the 
fortj-eiglit sfs:« and Cwtsda. Of the 4 tntlljow and more Item* re- 
(juesied annually froin ihe National Board of Fite Underwriters alone, 
the most popular are windoir posters, stickers, pamphlets and self- 
inspection blanks— each group nmoing into hundreds of tliousands. 

THE BAMRERS MOBIIJZE 

Tlie public rclationa of all busiiicss institutions dropped alarm- 
ingly in the early thinies as a result of the depression but none 
to a lower lei'el than American banking. The disastrous bank 
failure record before and during the depression, political atuicks 
on banking during the 1932 {nnsidciitia] campaign, and revela- 
tions brought out at Congressianal hearings on financial reform 
legislation from 1932 to 1936 combined to give banking a bad 
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repiiiadon. Li 1936 the American Bankers Assocuuion puiili(i[\ 
department made a study of banking and pviblic opinion -irf 
issued a scries of pamphlets cnutled “Pulilic Relations for 

The study frankly admitted that the Iiisloty' of Araerir.in ban’-,, 
ing had been unfortunate, and presented a succession of iiiciiltins, 
periods, and conditions that tended lo impair public opinion tc 
g.v dhjg bauting. Even some Lillies of goad bulking d\c stiin; 
said, tend to offend certain popular prejudices. The study con- 
tinued; 

It lakes raoncy to start and operate a bank. The bank becomes a 
symbol. Uicrefore. of money power, proverbially nn object ol poiial.tr 
distrust and hatred. Tlic laws generally require that n relatively sub 
stantial amount of capital mtisi be provided before a bank an obtain 
a charter. It tlaercby becomes tlte symbol of special privilege gniiitii 
the u’clJ to do. As custodian of other peopfe's money, banks are Iwiiwl 
to exercise extreme camion in lending or investing tlicir deposits. At 
a by-pi'OdiJCt of sound practice, the banks Jjavc dii« become to some 
people the symbol of selfish caution. 

While bank advertising and publicity had been used extcP’ 
sively in the twenlics, the study pointed out tint bank opcmiioni 
and policies often failed lo give due consideration to pubb'e atti- 
tudes and viewpoints. TJie American Bankers Association, ilietC' 
fore, started out to build a public relations program that tcoirlci 
restore public confidence in the banking system. Ji rejected pro- 
posals to put on a nntion-svidc promotion campaign. Instead it 
launched a movement to improve banking services so that the; 
would meet the needs and desires of the public. 

The association turned its atlcnlion Grst to the bank s loaiiini 
function as a positive part of a public relations prograni. iniik 
adniiiiiiig ihai the proverbial "hard-boiletl" policy of pantin'-’ 
loans iiad done much to protect the dcfiasilors' money niid .'ivoid 
unsound expansion of business and credit, the association ae.vo' 
caicd a libcraHration tlirougli sucli dcvelopmcDf.s .?s iJjc .amorii/'A 
long-period, fust-niongage loan and the csiablishmcni of [icrsotu! 
loan dopartmcftu. Tlie pamplilet explaincdi 
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Tills is not to say tliat a laigc proportion of a bank’s operations 
can be made up of traosactions of this type. The point is tliat tiic 
loaning fimction, instead of being wholly without public relations 
value, can be employed to hdp create among the people of a com- 
munity a better feeling toward banking. The major responsibility of 
banking credit iinli continue to be the sound financing of the larger 
operations of industry and Dade. This is the fundamental measure of 
its public services. Nevertheless, if the dealings of banks are also made 
more generally notable for their humanitarian helpfulness, public sup- 
port wdll be more readily forthcoming when the need for it is pressing. 

The association today Itas an acuve public relations council 
composed of II bankers who are well-qualified practitioners, 
Through analysis and research conducted by its research division 
the association has set up pttbltc relations programs that arc made 
available to banks throu^oiit rl>e oauntfy- During tlie tvar its 
public relations activities were considerably curtailed, but in 1946 
the association rvas brining its publications up to date and rvork- 
ing on a complete new public relations manual. 

thf: small loan companies 

One of the most ambitious studies to be given general circula- 
tion is a series of bookleu publi^ed by the American Association 
of Small Loan Companies. Washington, D.C., entitled “Public 
Relations in Action.” The association sutes in its foreword: 

"Public Reladons in Action” is used as a title for tliis series of 
pamphlets because it helps emjdiasiie the fact iliat public relations is 
not .some magical hocus-pocus that mysteriously results in the general 
public's approa'al of our business. On the oouDary, public opinion 
is sliaped by tlie knowledge, the character, the ediics and integrity, and 
the caliber of cidzensliip retpresented by the people engaged in die 
small loan business, 

The scries begins with the story of Joe Carter, manager of a 
small loan company, who has been able to tveailicr the barbed 
jibes of his friends rcgardii^ his "Joan shark" activities but who 
finds his trife has been a victim of the same sort of humor at her 
bridge club that day. They decide to write a letter to the Anieri- 
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can .-Issociation of SmaU Loan Companies asUng for public rda- 
dons iicfp. The aiis'vcr comes bact: 

AVc know dial tou sfill be interested in ibc series of paiiipbk-is dat 
will be published periodically for the use of persons like you sslio aic 
CTgsged in i.ho imalJ Joan business. Tjicse p.r/npide;.? is-ill !u' caflai 
"Public Relations in Aciion.” Some of the subjects ilicr v. ill tma 
will be die history of lending and borrem-ing. the Liiifonn .Small l.oaii 
Laie of die Russell S.igc Foundation, and a discussion ol i.iics. Tlits' 
ti-ill also cover employee relations, rctan'ons witfi ciiscomets, anti will 
QUiline how the employees of the small loan business can hdp tliem- 
selves and improve the public opinion of the biisine.ss by heinf; Jieiive 
cititens of dieir respective communities. 

At the end of each pamphlet in the series the lo.in m.ina"cr is 
requested to answer a list of questions based on his Tcaditi;;, I'or 
instance, tlie first pamphlet "The History of Bonowing and Lend- 
ing” asks: '‘IVhai is a ‘loan shark'? V\1iy didn't the primiiive pco' 
pies exact interest on loans? What caused lenders to cltavgc inin- 
est? M’hai is ‘note shaving'?" and so on. 

The association pamphlets discuss the smalJ loan bnsiite.w 
frankly and explain the points on which ptihlic criticisin has been 
based. Number 8 in the series is devoted almost entirely to tlie 
necessity for avoiding legal aciion against c«stomer.t cxccjit where 
circumstances atlord no other method. Throughout the series the 
emphasis is on cUiical practices in the conduct nf tiic hnsinex'. 
ivutitfuhicss in advertising, and full explanation of all terms and 
conditions of agreements with borrowers. 

During the summer and fall of 19-10 the association tumiucted 
an essay contest among the employees of mentber romprtnics, en- 
couraging them 10 wTSic oji the snbjcct "Public Relations in .-\i- 
tion through Employees,” based on their rcaditig of tin: scrits. 
The .association also publishes a magarine called the Loan 
Ncu'S, whicli is distributed regularly, and anninlly piiblidus a 
roster of all licensed small loan com[>anics in tlic United Smus. 

THK, LUMBER INDUSTRY 

The lumber indnstry is more sensitive m (Jftblic opinion rii-f” 
many other industries hccau.se it is engaged m liie uh' ol tlu; n-i- 
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tion’s only renewable natural resource. The value and limitations 
of this resource were not recognized by anyone for nearly 100 
years. Many of our western forest lands were virtually denuded 
because lumbermen found no reason— politically, financially, or 
economically— to preserve the forests. Therefore, they became as- 
sociated in the public mind with the nuliless robber barons of 
the last century, 

This was an impression that talk alone could not correct. The 
West Coast Lumbennen’s Association of Portland, Ore., decided 
on a program of purposeful action. They are planning now 100 
years ahead. They are engaged in numerous activities designed 
to reduce waste and increase the yield torn the forests while main- 
taining them on a pemianent basis. 

Under tltcir '‘tree farm movement.” “tree fain” owners guar- 
antee that their land will be maintained for tlie growing of forest 
crops, dial it will be harvested m a mamicr that will assure future 
aops, and that it will receive intensive protection against fire, 
insects, disease, and excessive grating. 

The "keep green movement,” wliitli also originated in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, has resulted in a widespread understanding of 
the danger of fire in the woods and has materially cut clown fire 
losses, Still anodier step was the esublishtnenc with private indus- 
try funds of die Forest Industries Tree Nursery at Nisqtmlly, 
Wash., which annually supplies 6 million seedlings for planting 
on private lands iliat have been denuded Isy fire, 

Today, as a result of study, leseatdi, and experiment, a greater 
percentage of timber wealth is bang realized per acre than ever 
before. But the association is not satisfied to let it rest there. It is 
expanding its program each year, and it fa eager to tell as many 
people as possible about what is being done. As an association 
spokesman put it in a letter to the authors: 

Our public relations goes a good deal deeper than a simple effort to 
obtain favor.tble publicity. We want the publicity— make no mistake 
about tliac-and wc don’t want it to be bad, but we don’t attempt to 
get it on a Craudiilent or "covcr-up” basis. Our public relations pro- 
gram is rooted in progressive developments taking place within the 
lumber industry of the region. 
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Ob^•iou5!y, the jarogram wouldn’t work if there ^> cic no pro^icMive 
dwcloprocnis to talk about . . . Probably ... die key to sound pub- 
lic relations lies in just Ibis fact 

ruNCTiONs or assouations 

TJie public relations aatvities of trade associ.aiioiis range iroiii 
purely intcnial clforts to prondc research (l.ita for metiihefs to 
flamboyant national campaigns for public support along political 
lines. The American Retail Federation, Washington, D.C., which 
represents approximately 500,000 retail outlets, and the Kctc Eng- 
land Gas Association of Boston, Mass., undertake no extennl 
public relations but prepare material only for their nKinbershi[)s, 
advising them of developments in Uicir respective fields. 

On tJie other hand, the National Association of Mamifactuvcrs, 
the American Meat Institute, and the Association of American 
Railroads, to name only a few, arc actively imercsted in u'inniiiK 
public support for their programs and spend millions of dollars 
in advertising and promotion aciivjiies. 

It is obvious that the fimcitons of unde associations have nol 
been dearly defined. T. W- Braun, public relations counsel, con. 
tends that trade associations should confine dteir aciiviiics to tin- 
internal organtration, pnovidtng dtcfr membership tcitit itifor- 
maiional services regarding legislation, vxscarch, prodnciioii, etc, 

In ilie opinion of the authors, die underlying duty of any trade 
association, and its first responsibility, is to win friends for the in- 
dustry it represents. All its oilier tasks and activities arc secondary. 
In order to win fricirds it must deserve friendship, ami this means 
a clc.imip, if necessary, widiin die industry. By wiiuiing friends, 
its other wsks, such .is fighting unfavoinhic or unfair legislation, 
arc made much simpler. Thus, public relations in the liroad sciisc- 
beconics the primary reason for the c-xisicncc of .my association. 



Chapter 13 

Government and Politics 


Citizens arc tradiiionally suspicious of any eBort by a public body lo 
advertise itself. Titey seem lo have eniit«Iy dilteccot standards for busi- 
ness \in<i joveramesw. 

MAfsHAii. F. Dimock, Motfern Politics and Adminiilration, 
By and large the government inl'ormaiion agencies have been invaluable 
to the Washington news gatherers and therefore to the public. Without 
them the cocnpidiemive coverage of govccnmtmt aSairs would be im- 
possible, 

' Ern&st K. LiNOt.itY. chief, Neasveok's Washington Bureau. 

IE Americans nficii aie ptoaled as lo vrlut tiieir government Is doing, 
it is not because the guverstment is silent. Its multiple bureaus are con- 
stantly telling tliem. More than that, iliese bureaus, dipping deeply Into 
public funds, are also eagrr to idl the people what to think. 

From aa article in Nation's Siuiness, July, 1S46, 


THU people’s business 

Probably no institution in American life needs good relations 
widi the public more than tlie Federal government, which must 
serve the people and be responsible to them. Yel ilic suggestion 
of a widespread public rdadons organization within government 
is viewed with misgivings, if not alarm, by a large number of 
business leaders and a considerable part of tlie general citizenry. 
Why this is true is not hard to undeistand. 

Although govemincnt is the biggest business in the country, 
its operations cannot be detached from politics. The party in 
power may have die public's interest at heart, but its chief desite 
always tvill be lo retain office. Ck)nsequendy, the necessary func- 
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uon of furnishing fhc people adequate and in 1 f r n 

concerning t.iicir afrairs often degenerates i 

ganda. That is why appropriatioriS for pubhc rci-'i'f'’-c r- p-.j., 

Jiciiy activities in Federal bureaus arc freqae t i si 

tiaiiarly by an ojjposilion Consress. 

This was the situation in the years from iP-iO to I?'S, yts. ac- 
cording to Tide, the Federal government was casilv iJic vothi's 
largest employer of public relations talent. Tficro were at k.ts: 
2,500 public relations men and women enip'icr.t.':! in various 
offices, exclusive of those in the dwindling war bureaus. Wcirl.itig 
ntainly under die guise of '‘information spcci.iUsts." tlic.'e pr-'plc 
are responsible for ilic hundreds of newspaircr releases that ilow 
from govemment agencies as well as (or t’nc radio programs, pub- 
lic speeches, and publicity activities of a like nature. 

Despite the propaganda that is bound to creep into a p.otiiial 
institution like the Federal govemmem, the fact remains iliai. it 
is the source of much vital information liiat needs to be ciis<c:ni' 
jiated. As Millard Faughi points oat in Tide: 

Because of the contusion sttd friaion tliat now exists in tlic gov- 
emment's public intonnaiion methods, tire average dii.Ta has only 
the most meager knowledge of the mjTi’d serv-iccs that his giiYcnuuim 
performs and for rvhich he is ia.xed. tvhctltcr lie uses them or no:, i er 
insuincc, hundreds of larmers who fn recent years lo't ilufr farm' 
might have sas'cd iliciii had they known of the help av.aihhle from 
agencies like Fann Security, Soil Conservation, and ilic Farm C.reJit 
.-\dmini5tmtion. 

T!IZ MOTS OF Sl'SrJCJO.V 

.Although government publicity reached its bighe.s; voaimr nn- 
dcr the New Deal, lire opposition to the Federr.! t.-i.-.b.i-- 
promoting itself dates back more than 30 ye r > f f a re j ■’ 

an act a.' early as 19M forbidding the spcndi-'’ o’’ , ' ‘- 

funds for ‘'publicity experts" unless speciSmliy autfii.i.i..- k-,- 
resentativc.' of both panics supponed the act. • 

tliat was due the public should not require the scrswi, 
liciiv af’Ciu .and tliat no executive office should cxu . i- o i 
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tues in Oie press. James L. McCamy, in his book “Government 
Publicity," comments: 

The rcsttlt ol this provjaon was the eva^c hiring ot publicky ex- 
perts under sucli titles as “Dircoor of Information," ''Chief, Division 
of Information and Education,” “Chief Educational Officer," "EJitor- 
in-Chief," “Assistant to the Director" or "Assistant to the Administra- 
tor,” “Supervisor of Iniormation Researdi,” "Assistant to die Chair- 
man," or “Director of Pubiications.” 

Tliese titles arc taken at random horn letters and questionnaires. 
More prolonged and expensive research would no doubt unearth in 
the lower ranks more striking oddities adopted to uiilitc appropria- 
tions for purposes other than those assigned. Tims, as an inridemal 
example disroveted by accident, a person called "Sergeant of the 
Guard” was serving in early 1937 as rereptionist for an exliibit of the 
work of his agenc;', pcxionniiig a needed and clTcccive publicity job, 

hfr, McCamy points out a second statutory limitation ivith the 
passage of tiie “gag law” of 1919. which prohibited the use of 
appropriated funds for services, messages, or publications designed 
to influence any member of Congress in his attitude toward legis- 
lation, An exception was made to allow j^vemment oITicials and 
eirplo^'ees to supply intcamation to Coi^'ess at the request of 
any member on the need for legislation or appropriations. 

Another latv tvas enacted in 1919 imposing the requirement 
that all duplicating, except what would normally be typewritten, 
be done by die Government Printing Office, but it ivas not until 
1938 diat the Comptroller General gave it a drastic interpretation 
that left little room for publishing activities ivithin administra- 
tive ageiides. The muhipVicaaon of. agencies under die New Deal 
administration scn'cd to intensify demands tor curbs, and some 
legislation was passed. 

One change in the latv required that government publications 
otlier than spot announcements to the press could be sent only 
to diose ivho had requested in writing to be placed on mailing 
lists. The agencies fmmediaudy circularized their current mailing 
lists inquiring whether flie publicity medium ivisbed to receive 
furtlier releases. Few failed to reply in the aihrmative, and the 
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result tvas to legaliie a practice svhich before had been quesuan- 
ablc. 

TJjcrc probabJj- iii’JJ be future bars raised to curb govcniiucnt 
agencies from exploiting their achievements, but so long as the 
Federal cstaljlisbmeni continues to grow and become more com- 
plex, the need for better communication of public inhrnwion 
tvill be even more vital. 

PUBLICITV AND THE NEW DEAL 

Much of the opposition in recent ^xars to govenuneni puhliciiy 
can be traced to the expansion oE this function under the New 
Deal. The reave of nciv legislation initiated by tJic Kooscidc ad- 
ministration in 1953 brought a rapid increase in powers to exist- 
ing agencies and added a score of alphabetized Imvcaiis uimosi 
overnight. 

Government had gone into business on a large scale to meet 
depression conditions, and it w.is tell by administration ehiefiaiiis 
that these new vcniiircs needed not only explanation Init. accept- 
ance and support by the public. Every agency began to rftrttv from 
civilian life the best publicists availabic-a not. too dillicult task 
in the midst of a depression. 

The hilomaiion division of the N«iion.->! In{liistri,il Jlccovci y 
Administration rvas among the first to require a liitgc corps of 
publicists because of the novelty of Uie NIR.A progritm. .\s that 
agejicy ivas liquidated these publicisu shifted to other iictc and 
expanding agencies. Tire peak came, however, tvheu the Ollice 
of War Information got into a high gear with a large staff in 
Washington and reprcscntalivcs Uiroughout the United Stales and 
in foreign countries. At the same time the Office of rrice .'\tlniin!s- 
iration sras building a huge st.iff of press relations nicn. 

As the rvar faded into Uic background, these agencies setie etit 
sharply even though some of their functions svere siili imiiortatit, 
but there arc still many survivors in IVashingtoii uho cany on 
publicity activities in one form or another. Many of them have 
been accorded ]icrmanent civil service status, afiltough thciV joh< 
could be abolished by Congress at any time. Despite the relaitsejy 
low scale of salaries for tlicsc specaalisis-from $2,600 to jS.TaO 
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launched a strong public leladons program including more per- 
sonal contacts, newspaper releases, promotional publications, 
movie films, and semiweekly radio programs for the New York 


MILITARY I’UBLIC RELAnONS 

Back in the thirties, as the international scene darkened with 
the threat of war, a consciousness of the necessity for public lela- 
tionj began to permeate the military establisftment. Press and 
magazine writers were cultivated more assiduously, and the be- 
ginnings of a public relations setup appeared. 

After tvar came to Anierita, the Array and Navy moved slotvly 
to expand these activities but were constantly hampered by mili- 
tary tradition and security considerations. The Army Air Forces, 
less bound by the military mind, saw an opportunity to bring 
their new and colorful organization to the fore. Officers were 
recruited from netvspapcn and advertising agencies to concen- 
trate on building itp the USAAF in the public eye. Before the 
war tvas over all three services were ui the public relations field 
in a big way. 

In general, the military forces achieved considerable success 
ivith tiieir public relations during the war, but it should be re- 
membered also that they had the solid support of public opinion 
behind their efforts. Looking back now, we can see tliat military 
public relations concerned itself mainly with publicity. It tvieldcd 
very little potver over the policies and conduct of the armed serv- 
ices. Only in a fetv cases were public relations officers endowed 
tvith staff responsibilities. 

Considerable progress toward improving this situation has been 
made since, but the feet remains that miluaiy public relations is 
still far behind corresponding operations in Che civilian field. 
Royce Howes in a column in the Detroit Free Pre-w early in 1947 
spoke out sharply a^inst Anny public relations and dted 
examples: 

Recently General Douglas MacArthur informed the War Depart- 
ment that the iVew Tork Herald Tribvne, the CMittiim Science Moni- 
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all matters affecting the public interest. The USAAF public rela- 
tions course ii'as still in operation in 1948 at Craig Field, Ala., 
where it was part of the Air University sptcm. 

The Array Ground Forces also set up a public relations course 
in connection with its Information and Education Department at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., in the spring of 1946. WJiilc the emphasis 
at tlie school is on general bacl^ound education, the officcn are 
put through a stiff course in the fundamentals of public relations 
and the handling of a press officer’s job. 

These ttvo services have set a pattern for education in public 
relations that might fit well into any university system in civilian 
life. Bodt courses have been tested and proved helpful ss far as 
they have gone. Graduates of these two schools today are holding 
importairt public relations positions in the militavy establishment. 

Meanwhile die Navy has recognized its public relations activi- 
ties under the Office of Public Information. According to one 
naval officer, the Navy has departed from its prewar policy of 
'‘.tss'igningan officer not needed elsewhere” to the pttbfic relations 
job and is selecting men particularly for that duty, mostly reserve 
officers tvith previous newspaper expeiience. These men are being 
especially trained in a school similar to those set up by the Army 
Ground Forces and Air Forces. 

PUBilC BSLATIONS IN J>CIUTJCS 

The business of politics is so shot through with propaganda drat 
it is difficult in any battle of ballots to recc^ize a connection 
widi public relations whatsoever. On die odier hand, a good deal 
of public relations sagacity Iras entered into political campaigns, 
notably those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor Ellis T. Amall 
of Georgia, Governor Earl Warren of California, and of Wendell 
Willkie in his fight for nomination in 1940. Let us try to draw a 
distinction between political public relations and political pvopa- 

When and if political campaigns are w^ed along the lines of 
informing the public on fundamental issues honestly and with- 
out equivocation, we can assume that politics is approaching a 
public relations level. But when such campaigns descend to smear 
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tactits, f.il-.c promises, and die judjiit 

Oipecu quickly disappear. The lioiihle is dial niwi puliiti .i[ , ..a- 
(Cits arc ((cidicr all of one or fhc odicr hsK arc suiiitsduac m 
bciwccii. 

Wiilioui iiiveigliin" againsi politics as it U pr.ifditiS, li;;; 
auihois would divorce public relations thcrctjutii a\ (iitcitiiirudiv 
as they tried to divoicc it from the practices oi p:iip.!:;.iii:i.i. Miue. 
over, diey wuiild cimicud ilui practiiiuitos uim luicj );!!■> iJic 
business of ruuuiug political cainiwi^ns are doiu" iiie.diul.ihlc 
harm to the atuse of public vc-laiions— as imitli .is ihmi^ii liic, 
ttcuvefy participated in lobbying aciiviites to seise seftiih incet- 
csts. Iti public rebiiom has no liislicr ethical purpose iliaii piop.i- 
gantLi and press-agemry, there is little that can be .'.lid iur U as 
a profession. 

In suiuining up this discussion, the authors belieee that tluTv 
is room in gos'eniiiieiit for public rcl.i(i(Mis effort, eieii (}io(t,’h 
at times it is mixed strongly with imIiucs. They believe that eveiy 
agency of govevnineiil is entitled to public icl.atioiis aiUice .md 
help as long as its business is to serve the people. M'hey do nut 
believe, huu’cver, that the operations of [lolitical parlies urkiiv.; 
to aiiaiii <;!' teuin office .are .i fruitful fichl for jiubiic jclatioiw 
endeavor, [usi wbeie the line sliouhl be dratvn mint be left lo 
liie practitioner's own conscience. 
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Labor Enters the Field 


Union organitniions have heeo » preoccupied in recent years with prob- 
lems ol growth tliat they have sometiincs appeared indillercnt to their 
own Jt.iltis before the general pablic That s aow being changed. Sei' 
rowing from puJiliu and business labor Jtaj comluneci Ebc tecliniqvts 
ot tiie ward politidtiD vitli the advanced arts oE advertising, radio, and 
tlic pteu and lias consiracted its own public reUtiont on the basis of 
proved precedenu. 

Maktix Dcocs. public relations counsel. New Vork City, 

The ttucli la that today labor is big business, frequently led by high- 
salaried totecutivet who are also expert ptupagaitdists. Warxwollen union 
treasuries have more Ih-nn one billion dollars in s^egate assets, plus a 
monthly Income of $S:G,9f>0,000 fiom 13.000,000 dues-paying members, 
VicTOt lUasta., I'ft# Amerituit Memtry, 


thj: power or labor 

Total union racmbcnliip today is estimated at around 14,800,* 
000, The AFL has approximately 7,000,000 members; CIO, about 
6,000,000; the Railroad Broiheidroods, 450,000; the United Mine 
Workers, 600,000; and miscellaneous independent unions, l.'^.IO,- 
OOO. Almost 50 per cent of all employees in private industry today 
are under union contracts. In manuEaduring about two-thirds of 
the workers are covered by union ^reements- In some key indus- 
tries and trades— including iRilroads, steel, automobiles, mining, 
newsjjaper printing and publishing, the budding trades, truck 
drivers, airline pilots and mechanics— the proportion of workers 
who belong to unions ranges from 80 to almost 100 per cent. 

The basic aim of a union has been stated as follows: To provide 
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Given in die first place the natural sympathy ot most Americans 
for the "underdog" or the support of the workingnian for the 
workingman, labor starts any pn^iam of public relations with a 
tremendous reservoir of public good will and support. But in the 
last few years labor’s excesses and disre^d of the public welfare 
have brought a steady alienation of public support, culminating 
in the passage of such measures as the Taft-Hardcy Act in 1947. 

Fortunately, hoivever, recent trends show a growing apprecia- 
tion among unionists of the importance of getting public opinion 
on labor’s side. Martin Dodge, who edits the DM Digest, which 
conains .irtides gleaned from the labor press, <juotes a prominent 
Middle Western labor journal as follosvs: 

If m are to achieve a greater respett from die genertd public or 
even maintain that now held, bbor must dean its osvn house. If It 
doesn’t we we going to take tlse same kicking around indaitry has 
suffered in die piist decade. And two tvrongs still do not make a right. 

Mr. Dodge goes on to quote from the organ of one of the trig 
international unions during the wan 

If there is one place svliere the labor movenient lias been svcHk dur- 
ing recent years, it is in the public relations depeitment, In tire post- 
rviir era labor can undoubieilly look forward to an accelciated barrage 
of aniilabor propaganda. It can successfully be fought only by putting 
before tite general public the true (acts . . . . 

LOOEINO BACKSVAKD 

The history of trade unions shows that there were tsvo types 
of labor organiiations after the Civil War. On one hand, there 
ivere the fraternal unions patterned somewhat after the old guilds. 
They ivere made up of skilled craftsmen who took a fierce pride 
in their trade and pa.ssed their knowledge on to limited numbers 
of apprentices. On the other hand, there were miscellaneous 
groups of laborers in the heavy uidustries who fcnei>r no cure save 
violence for their real or inugmed rvrongs. Neither of these two 
types of early unions knew or paedeed public nAadoas. The first 
plodded, along genantion after generation with little improve- 
ment in earnings or ivorking conditions. The second, ready to 
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10 iiKikc cUtcuvi; poltticat ulks and supplied tlitiii widi lii.uai-i! 
Cot ihcir S|)i;ecliC5. 

"'j'Jii.- U'oj3jaj)‘s Gnidc'' loJd u-oincn Jivulm /(ai/ to /jj.iidi.i! i/je 
vole of their sex and hosv lo stviug ihe citciioii in ilieir ov.ti 
feminine way. 

"The .\'egra in 19M" was written for the "tiiiiance of v.ockets 
and speakers tvlio were dealing with Negro voters, 

"Deadline for Action," a motion picture taknkutd In .jitHjie 
distrust for the capitalistic system, was pimiuccil by the I'nlied 
Electrical Radio and Mucliine Workers of Amevici, .i Coiiiimmist’ 
led branch of the CIO. and sfiown to thousands of miinti meciiii;;' 
in the months preceding the I'd-IG clectiom. Like many oihci' I’AD 
atiivilie.5, however, this moiioii picture showed an inmiaiuriiy in 
public relations thinking and in many cases succeeded only in 
sirengUieniiig the opposition lo orgaiiia-d labor leaders. 

Tite rest;!: ii’.’is un ovcrwhchniiH’ defe.« in Jy-IG for tuosi of ihe 
PAC-backed canditbies and an uiiforluiute setback in public 
support for worthy unions. With ilic defctit the I’AC lost a Luge 
pare u£ iu elfectiveixess. 'Lite ksson to be learned from the PAG 
by the siiulent of public relatioirs is the danger of mmiSf.' of 
established media of public iiifuvin.ation in cutuhicting a puhiit iiy 
canipaign. Had m.iny of these .activities been more resiraiiual: li.ul 
PAG spent more time and clfort on selling iahoi's iKaaimplish' 
iilents; there is no doubt that die campaigii woiihi fiave ivuti moie 
friends for iabor and might even have had a different umrotne, 
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In support of tJie first statemeDi, peibaps tite brightest hope 
for the immediate future is the prospect of fewer strikes in iridus- 
tiy. As a "challenge to free labor and free enterprise,” a publica- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in July, 1946, called 
for cooperation between labor and industry “to increase produc- 
tivity and raise living standards without strikes." The pamphlet 

Today Amcrici's ability to raise w^es without increasing prices and 
living costs depends on increasing productivity in civilian industries. 
We start now witJi a deficit to make up. These industries are four 
years behind their normal productivity increase. Many plants need 
new tools and raadiincry; many haw cot fee oorapkted reconrersion 
from war work: some are still short of skilled workers, Every ^Jort 
must now be exerted to make up this produaivity deficit and Swing 
our industries back to their nonnal piogress which can raise “real" 
wages and living stand.mls. This cao only be done by the same co- 
operation of management and labor that created our produedvity 
miracle in war indtistnes. 

An even stron^ger stand against strikes was contained iti an 
arc/cit ia the /fftV/vnrdw/nft' Tlarmav'er fry Dan/el J. Tobin, getiefal 
president o£ the AFL Teamsters’ Union, who stated flatly that 
"strikes do not pay and should be avoided if it b humanly possible 
to avoid tiiem.” Mr, Tobin went on w say; 

I am satisfied that many of the strikes that have taken place in re- 
cent months might have been avoided by careful management of the 
affairs of the unions involved, and by the leaders of the unions exem- 
plifying their leadership by proving that they have the courage to 
disagree with their members when they believed their members were 
going too far or asking too much. Or when they believed— as their 
judgment should have led them to believe— that even though they were 
right, it would be better for all concerned to pursue the doctrirto of 
compromise. 

A growing realization of the necessity for pwd public relations 
by unions is illustrated in an article in the Machinists' Monthly 
Journal, which states: 

The technique of gaining public Btvw has meant little to Union 
people in the past for the simple reason that union people could not 
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beiic-rc tije io-caUed “public’” coakl posjibJv b - [ir’/i'.-.'-.’.’. 
the objeaiN e of bbor unions. The time has con;. ’ n t ' i 
tils have Sitiaii dfoiee in this matter oL public fi 
sell their local orgsniituion to ilieir own co(iiiii;At!i£;r< m i. , ,■ . ■ 

tiieir neighbors uiitlerstand, or then neighbors ate ■'oTg i-i --.-■.■j .. 
legishiioi! that will make the Taft-Hanlcy Act look li i. v..j 

HEXl'INC MANAGEMENT PROSPER 

A few years ago the CIO United Steelworkers of Atiicrita t,;;: 
out an organiaiJig cwuiniitee jiandbook^ svfiidi siiowni Ujc begi;;- 
nings oE an enlightened public relations policy witj; rwpec. to 
dealings with nianajemcnt. In abridged lorm. it said: 

The first biisiuciS of a union, of coorie, is to batg.iiit tvlili tile cui- 
ployer and ge: the best itnm he will grant. But there is a jioiiit IsesoRii 
ti’hich the t'tfjpJoytr tviJl not or cannot go- Hfien .i.-ieil for a vs-ige !«• 
crease or a reduction ol hours, he may say, "I can't aliord it; tl-.c cc.ui’ 
p.jnj' is not making cnougbr ic uoultl put me out ol hutlr.w. . . 

then? Is the union to try to cm'otcc its demamis ;ii die rit’e of 
pucctttg the employer out of bus/rtiw? . . . Suppose the union coaW 
say to the employer, "We will show you a way to save inuiscy cr, 011^:1 
to grant the wage increase.” Or, "'I'liere is a way w sell more of yout 
product so that you can employ more people." If a luiiori cauld tuy 
such things, it woultf have aildfiionai bargaining [XJ'.ver, it wu’.iM 
have sonieihing valuable to oiler die eoiployer tn e.Ncli.ange iof wb;it 
it waineJ. • . . The answer is simpler ilian it looks. Almost any iliop 
or mill is iull of wasteiul practiew. Many workers, as a result ui their 
daily obieivaticns. could give maaagetnsnt liints as tt> how it fn'.ihi 
save money and put oat a better or a cheaper pttxluct. If this kno'.h 
edge were collecied and applieti. t!se csiabiuJnr.eiit would be Le;t;t 
able to meet labor's demands. 

-•\s a jincticai application of dtis pnncjp’e. tac Inte.'ii.icioiul 
Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union csi_blis 1 -<i n 1 1, a or r ■ 
tion.s" p.'O.’Tu.'Ji th.it has hcl}>tii greaiK to s uL lire 1 ' i 
niciil telaticits in the gariucni itidu.strv. Inc stoiv 0: aow i; a.ss 
v. ovJ.ed in OJie hruneft of the uition is lo’d ,1 I ^ \ /- 

Julitts lluciiiiun. who heads the Sal Ui 1 1 i 

in the Ne„’ area, set up die Xc ^ . i • 1 
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1941, ivhich has spent vast sums to promote dress consciousness 
among the ivomen of America. Hist he had to sell it lo his own 
union colleagues, cautious of schemes to “help the bosses." Then 
he forced die manufacturers to accept it His latest move is to 
organize the manufacturers of the entire country into an institute 
that will open toeigu marfeet^ especially in Latin Atnerica. 

Hochman also established an extension course in shop manage- 
ment in die dressmaking industry in ajoperatioii with Nesv York 
University and followed it up with oUier "cooperation plans.” 
His primary purpose is to effect a program of efficiency in manu- 
facturing that will make his union a full prtner in the produc- 
don and sales process, but Hochman explains: 

Don't get the idea that we’re primarily concerned with raising the 
employers' proffts. Our sole purpose is tlie improvement of wages, 
hours, and working conditions for the workers. That’s wiist unions a« 
for. Hut tve have learned from experience that good limes for the 
bosses mean good times lor the workers. 

AFL COOPERATION 

Many AFL unions, liketvise, have demonstrated their desire 
to promote the interests of employers. Practically unique in the 
field of labor-management relations has been the record of Min- 
nesota AFL unions over tire past few years. Early in 1946 they 
started an advertising campaign in large Eastern and Middle 
Western financial papers to bring out-of-state capital and industry 
to Minnesota, One of Uieir ads read: 

In Minnesota, the boss’s son goes swimmin' with the carpenter's boy. 
We tell you that because in Minnesota We AFL folks get along with 
our bosses. We also believe in private initiative, not government in 
control of business. . . . Yon can't go svrimmin’ with a government 
buteaul 

THE LAnOtt PRESS 

A change also has been comii^ over the labor press in the last 
feiv years. There are nearly 1,000 labor newspapers of varying 
types svith a total circulation of approximately i5 million. While 
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induce tiie fullest possible partidpadon by American tvorkers and 
other progressives in the determination of our national policies 
and selection of our government leaden.” 

There has been no intent in this chapter to indmate that labor 
has progressed very far in its public relations policies and prac- 
tices— in fact, it has only begun to travel the road. Rut there are 
signs that it is moving in the right direcdon; that the flood of 
propaganda that characterized business publicity some years back 
is only being repeated by labor; and that business and labor both 
can look forward to better leladonships in the future it their 
policies and practices are made to conform with the public in- 
terest. 
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all of them are strong advocates of their particular organizations 
and policies, there is less contentions matter in the straight labor 
news. There is an efibit to interest readers as weh as to convince 
Moreover, tliere is great editorial improveaient in labor jountsls 
as many of the papers are getting more skilled and experienced 
editors and staffs. Two news services— Federated Press, covering 
the home front, and Allied Labor Nev/s, dealing with oversea; 
labor matters— furnish news, pfaures, and cartoons to more than 
300 papers. 

Among the leading journals is Labor, the official weekly of ifce 
15 Railway Brotherhoods. In size, fonnat, and editorial comment 
it looks like any other newspaper; it has a circulation c£ 750.0GO 
copies and is financially sa«cssfuj. The labor paper with the 
]?jrgest circulation is the CIO Aulomobik Workerf Neu>s, irliidi 
mails out nearly 1 million copies per issue. 

It is obvious that among the several hundred small papers, a 
well as .some of the larger ones, there will be many cases of iitfr 
sponsible extremism in wricing and editing cite news. Labor 6 
still essentially operating on the propaganda front. Yet Martia 
Dodge, quoted earlier in the chapter as an authority oa labor 
journals, has this to say K^rding the labor ptess; 

By and large it cc/ers the labor front It is received with confidence 
by those for whom it is intended. Indeed, many of them regard it as 
the only "free” press in the country. It makes articulate for them their 
gripes and aspiracians. It talks laagtage they uodernaed. 

Many of these papers have widened their circulation lists to 
include nontnembers in govemnieEt and industry as well ss m 
educational instituiion.'.. More than a hundred of them are solicii- 
ing advertising from business concems on the basis that they rep- 
resent a large slice of the nation’s purchasing pov/er. These frcion 
are bound to mitigate the belligerency of the labor press in the 
future. 

The same rea-sonable apptroacb also is evidenced in pamphlets 
and other literature issued by labcm o^anizations. The polidol 
material issued by the Politick Action Conunittee of the CIO, fot 
instance, claims nonpartisanship with its chief purpose being m 
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induce the fullest possible paiddpation by American tvorkers and 
odter progressives in the determination of our national policies 
and selection of our government leaders." 

There has been no intent in this chapter to intimate that labor 
has progressed very far in its public relations policies and prac- 
tices— in fact, it has only begun to travel the road. But there are 
signs that it is moving in the right direction; that the flood of 
propaganda that characterized business publicity some years back 
is only being repeated by labor; and that business and labor botli 
can look forward to better relationships in tire future if their 
policies and practices are made to conform with the public in- 
terest. 



Chapter 15 

Public Relations in the Social Field 


I£ we want tbe good wDl that a diordi must have ... we must show 
forth our good works in such a manner as to cni/st that all-posterful 
force— public opinion^ss our all; and partner. 

Stewart Harral. director, Stbool of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of OklahoBia. Fablie Relations /or Churefier. 

The planning of a war relief or cbaKty drive is half of the battle. The 
Other h,Tlf is hard worit. 'nith plenty of knowiedge of handling otiier 
people mixed in. . . . The cocopliaied nadiinoy must always be kept 
oiled with tact and good nature. 

VrR.vE BinutBiT, You and Your Public. 

The bcHcE that colleges and universities were little more than glorified 
counoy clubs, all too prevalent until recent yean and still extant in same 
sections, restrlced hum the shortsightedness of adiainistntors and publi- 
cists who failed to grasp the imponanw of publicity work and its poicn- 
tialltiu for doing harm as wdl as good. 

W. Emerson Reck, Public Relations: A Fro- 
gram for Colleges and ^Universities, 


TJiZ NOMPSOFJT INSITTUTJON 

Public relations for nonprofit enterprises— educational, reli- 
gious, civic, charitable, etc.— differs very little from public rela- 
tions for business organizations. There must be the same careful 
planning of the program, the same emphasis on tvise policies and 
good conduct, the same direction from top executives, and the 
same utilization of the tedmiques and media that are found use- 
ful in other phases of public relations. 

The nonprofit organization, however, has a distinct advantage 
184 
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in public relations over the business concern. In the first place, 
it it has won the support of the community, it already has estab- 
lished itself as an iasliiittiotu Secondlj, it ttimost certainly will 
hold a favored position for free publicity in tlic newspapers, free 
time over the air, and donated space in other media. Finally, it 
does not have to depend on profit mabir^ for its existence. Ordi- 
narily it will be supported by taxes, fees, cxjntributions, or dona- 

Public relations in the social field, with a few exceptions, is 
not highly remunerative, but it offers a rich experience for the 
beginner, Social work reaches into human relationships at tlie 
grass roots. Through case work with individuab, through group 
work with organizations, through community endeavor, the pub- 
lic relations worker wilt gain an ios^t into human nature in 
both individual and social contexts. 

Nor is social public relations to be overlooked by the more 
fttperienced practitioner. Many specialists give a considerable part 
of their time to social causes, often without remuneration. Eds/ard 
L, Qcmays, one of this country's best known public relations men, 
has served on comnuucc:s for many national organizations and 
freely offered his counsel. In addition to the satisfaction of help- 
ing a svoTtliy cause, sodal public relations brings prestige and 
fresh experience to die praedtioner. How the two activities tie 
tcigetlier is illustrated by Thomas L. Cotton of the New York 
State Association of Small Loan Companies, in the following 
excerpt from his arucle in Public JJetotons DtrecloTy and Fear- 
iooA, 

The businessman usually wauls a clean, healthy community in which 
to operate. The public rdaiions director has learned that one of his 
jobs is a community job. Evidence of ihk is {bund in consumer-ediica- 
cion programs started by various indnsuies througli their public rela- 
tions departments. He must see to it that die business he represents 
meets its responsibility to the community as fully as possible. In some 
ways, therefore, the goals of lodal waiiers and public relations men 
are similar. Each can learn htnn die other and aioperatc even though 
the route to their goals is likdy to be differoit. 
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3. World education associations that sfil] enconrage rysiematic is- 
tcrdiange of professional Jnowledg^ 'vidts, and tonfeiectts. 

4. Teacfiing diiidien the truifi about aiar, its cost m buHuia ii;» 
and ideals and in material •vtealiiK the values of peace; and the 

of an organitaticin vriih power to preerve peace. 

NEA’s office of press and tadio relations mairuains corjstant 
touch with Washingum netv^per cotreipocdents, varioi^ nrcss 
ssrvicts, and magazine writers. The director oi the office ser.es 
on the hoard of consultaiits of the CBS School of the Ait, and 
during 1945-1946 the office prepared the saipts iota scria of 15 
radio programs on the NBC networL 

Early in 1947 the NEA hunched a long-range Eedcral and jats 
program to increase the scale of teadteri alaries especially haid- 
hit by rising prices. Through its wdi-coordinaied public jelaricns 
program, NEA has been an efigetive force in building the prestige 
of education throughout the nation. 

PUBLIC BELATIONS POil HEALTH 

D&psie its lij^ iiiZfficfeg as a proSesshtsa} sodeij, prebshiy to 
organization has suffered worse criiidsm for its public relations 
tlun the American Medical Assodation. hfuch of lie criticisni 
has centered around Uie acririties of the editor of tie Jaumil of 
the American Medical Assodalwn, Dr. Morris Hshbein, whom 
tlie press has singled out as the spokesman of erganized medicine. 

Greer W’iJiiams in a StUuTday aiening Pott article described 
Dr. Fishbein as "the best known and least lilted doctor in the 
United States” and went on to say that his intensive campaign 
against socialized medirine had dimmed tlie more srimiiEc 
achievements of die AMA in the public mind and identified the 
association v/Jth "the eccmomic interet of the debtor." 

After a long battle within the assodaiion to curb Dr. Fishbein’s 
powers, the trustees in 1945 hired a lay ouisider, Rayiaond Rid) 
of -New Fork, fo iirsAe a report on the public relations of AhlU 
The result of the report was to give 3Udt the job of settirag up 
an organization to handle all nonafiendne matters or the assoria- 
tion. including public leiadons. Charles M. Sv.arc was cired as 
an executive assistant to cany out the program. 
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The new prganiaitioD lasted only six months. CoiinseJo?- Rich 
and his assistant Mr. Swart resigned in June, 1947, charging that 
the AMA's Board of Trustees had choked off funds and had made 
it impassihle to cany out the coordinated progiam voted by die 
House of Delegates, the policy-making body of tlie group. Accord- 
ing to Tide, Rich's final report on the public relations activities 
of tile AMA "spelled out a sad record of failure and frustration." 

Whatever die outcome of this controveny, die AMA of late 
years has liberalized its policies csnsiderably toward the encroach- 
ments of socialized medidne. It now favors and sponsors plans 
under medical society control whcrdjy citizens may organize 
themselves into groups to share the cost of medical aid. 

Probably the most revolutionary scheme accepted by the associ- 
ation is the Blue Cross Hospital Plan, which today has 27 million 
members throughout the United States. The plan's phenomenal 
growth has all been within the last decade. Aldiough the Blue 
Cross v?as promoted and pushed by such zealous organizers as 
E. A, Van Steenwyk of Si. Paul and Frank Van Dyk of Essex 
County, N.J., its gteat success is due mainly to the soundness of 
the plan and its appeal to the American of average income ns a 
way of insuring himself and family against high, emergency hos- 
pitalization costs. 

One other organization in the health field stands out pub- 
lic relauoiis-wise— die National Tubeituiosis Association— which 
through its famed Girisimas Seal campa^ has helped to reduce 
the high death rate of tuberculosis 75 per cent. 

At the root of die assodatiou's public relations is a strong pro- 
giain of information and education designed to bring to the indi- 
vidual and the community the principles and practice of tubercu- 
losis prevention. Special work is done with schools and colleges, 
widi labor organizations and management, and within certain 
racial groups where tubcrcnloHs is a particular problem. 

Public knowledge of the disease has been increased enormously. 
Today there is more accurate and widespread reporting to health 
authorities of persons wlio have tuberculosis, and the number of 
beds for treatment has grown from 9,000 to more than 100,000. 
The strength of the assodation lies in its 2,500 affiliated a5socia- 
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tiom, which are w-orking daily with medical societies, health de- 
partments, and other gronps. 

Each year the national assoriatioa makes grants to outstanding 
university scientists for further research in tuberculosis. Funds 
are also used to provide special tuberculosis crainiiig for physi- 
cians, nurses, technicians, and public-health ts'orkers. 

TJiE A-VIERJCty ICED CROSS 

The growing recognition of the importance of public relations 
in the social field led the American Red Cross to put out a 
booklet a few years ago dravdng a distinction bcnvecn publicity 
and public relations. It said in part: 

No amount of publidty can create per mane ntly favorable public 
opinion for an unsound program or a program badly executed. Before 
there can be good publicity, therefore, there must be good public 
relations. In an organization such as the Red Qoss, made up mainly 
of volunteer workers representing every phase of the community’s life, 
the opportunity for sound public relations is both easier and more 
difficult Chan it usually Is. Easier because each worker is potentially 
an avenue of publicity; more difficult because of the necessity for each 
representative to know and inierprei the policies correctly. 

Public relations stands very high in the operation of the Red 
Cross, nationally and locally. The narional public relations de- 
partment is divided into three secdons; (1) publidty, which tabes 
in press, radio, and advertismg; fund raising, tviiich under- 
takes the annual task of handling the vast promotion necessary 
to raise funds for tlie year's operatiems; (3) public relations prob- 
ienu, v.-hich arise in connection ivith numerous organizaiioits and 
businesses during the year. 

In selecting public information diainaen, the Red Cross chap- 
ters are cautioned to find people with leadership qusliries and 
the ahiiiiy to obtain coopeiatitm with publidty sources. In denn- 
ing die chairtnan’s job, the booklet says: 

It is his duty to bring to die alientioaof the chapter chairraan . . • 
unfavorable reactions resulting from the dj^tsr’s aedvity or inaniv- 
ky and to recommend canecdve action. It also is his duty to pubhoze 
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the chapter’s activities. ... To do both jobs properly he sliould be 
a member of the chapter’s executive committee. Only so can he be 
well enough integrated with the chapter's work to interpret it cor- 
rectly. 

Besides issuing a number of publications, the national Red 
Cross has a nctvs department that functions much as a newspaper 
olhce functiom. It also has a well-rounded photographic staff and 
perhaps one of the best private photo libraries in the country, 
tvhich releases between 4,000 and 6,000 prints on an average each 
month. 

The Red Cross also analyzes public reactions to its activities.' 
The five area offices and many of the diapter* send in reports each 
tnontfi covering chetr own trork and indicating public attitude 
as it changes. Occasionally, polls of public opinion are conducted 
through a well-known agency. Criticism of the Red Cross by 
returning servicemen in certain localities was immediately taken 
care of in a public relations project. 

In a letter to the authors, die national headquarters icpoiu: 

We are e.xtremeJy proud of iJie operaiiou of our department pj. 
marily because the stafii is made up of professional people who have 
had a great amount of experience in newspaper and radio work and 
because we are not tied down so much that our material is dead when 
it readies the variotts media for whicli it is intended, which often diar- 
acterizes public relations materia] hom large business or governmental 
agendas, , . . Wc are Indeed hopeful that you may be able to use 
some of tlie matwial we are sending , . . since we hope schools of 
journalism will, in the next few years, provide us widi well-trained 
people. 


THE nor SCOVTS OF MlBaCA 

One of the best case studies of public relations in the social 
field is the book "Building a Popular Movement" by Harold P. 
Levy, Mr, Levy points out that the Boy Scouts started off in 19)0 
to capitalize upon elements that made for popular appeal: (1) It 
clothed its program mth romance, stressing camping, outdoor 
cookery, trail blazing and samdng with distinctive symbols and 
insignia conferred for proficiency. (2) It emphasized the qualities 
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CIVIC ENTERPRISE 

In Chap. I. tlic story of Clco Blackburn and Flanner House 
was cited as a brilliant example of good public relations in tlie 
social field. Of mucli the same pattern is the story of Chicago’s 
Packingtown as told by Gretta Palmer in JCiwanis Magiaine. 

The 120,000 people who lived in “Back of the Yards” next 
to the slaughterhouses were tom by dissensions between rival 
churches, labor unions, and various nationality groups. Hoodlums 
broke up dance benefits, smashed shop windows, and indulged in 
petty thievery. Outside reformers came in to discuss a recreation 
program. The writer describes the meeting as an uneasy affair 
until one of the workers arose and said: 

For 50 years, do-gooders have been coming down here and promis- 
ing to help vs. So what? So it's no skin off tlieir doses if our kids get 
sick or die or go to jail. I say, throw the reConnets out and let's clean 
up Back of the Yar^ ourselves. 

That was the beginning of the Yards Neigliborhood Council, 
the toughest, friendliest legislative assembly in the world, with 
a motto, "The other guy’s O.K.-whcn you get to know him.” 
Sam Alinsky, Chicago criiuinologbt, enlisted tlio help of Joseph 
B. Meegan, a neighborhood boy and trained recreation leader, 
who became the council’s executive secretary. 

It was not unusual to see CIO oi 3 aiiizers solidtlng member- 
ships for btuinessmen’s orpnizations; Lutheran and Greek Ortho- 
dox children selling raffle tickets for Roman Catliolic bazaars; 
Republicans and Democrats gettli^ leather on a Know-Your- 
Congressman display. The coimcil was instrumental in bringing 
in a station of the Infimt Wclfrire Society iliat has helped cut 
infant mortality. The Yard people Imvc established a free dental 
clinic, rented a recreation site, sent 300 children to summer camp, 
and through Federal and state aid have brought free milk and 
hot lunches to 17,000 school children. 

The magazine writer describes the experiment as "friendliness 
ifiat makes things hum— friendliness running through normal, 
well-established ciiannels.” That also is a good definition for 
public relations. 
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SEATTLE'S FIRST CITIZEN 

In 1944 when the Seattle Real Estate Board honored the rcsi- 
dent who had done most &Jr the community during the year, it 
selected the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital as “First Citizen of 
Seattle.’’ Anyone who has liv^ in Seattle can explain why, but 
the story is related by Franc Luther Shor in Survey Graphic. 

In Januaxy, 1907. Mrs. J. W. Clise, a well-ttKlo Seattle woman, 
offered to pay for an operation needed by a neighborhood crip- 
pled child. When she discovered there was no place in Seattle 
where that particular operation could be perforined, she invited 
a group of friends in to discuss the situation. Out of that gather- 
ing came funds and an organizational plan for the Orthopedic- 
“a hospital for the care and treatment of afflicted or deformed 
children, witliout prejudice of race, creed, or color.” 

In 1945, the ntiilion-doliar Chikiren’i Orthopedic Hospital 
cared for 3,424 children from all over the Northwestern United 
States, Canada, and Alaska. The volunteer staff of doctors now 
numbers 100. Six thousand members of 135 guilds and auxiliaries 
scattered through Washington and Aljiska provide food and cloth- 
ing for the children, assist in running the institution, and raise 
the $360,000 needed annually for the hospital's support, 

Fund-raising activities in die guilds range from selling gaily 
wrapped boxes of Noriliwest holly all over the country each 
December, to a "wishing well” hi a Seattle park where hundreds 
of dollars in small coins accumulate annually. Two full-time 
businesses are operated by the hospital The Comer Cupboard 
tearoom in downtown Seattle servm lunch daily and sells a variety 
of unusual gifts'. The waia-esses, sales girls, and cashier are all 
volunteers, and 'when help 'Was short during the ■war, Seattle 
society women donned aprons to cook and wash dishes. 

In die hospital’s Thrift Shop, volimteers renovate discarded 
clothing and household equipment donated by guild members 
and oft'er them for sale. There U an annual Friendly Exchange 
Sale that brings contribmions of clothing and household goods 
from all over Seattle, wliich in 1945 netted 112,000. The biggest 
source of funds is the annual Penny Drive. Guild members leave 
slotted matiila envelopes at every dweUiug in Seattle; auxiliaries 
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canvass other dlies. In 1945 these eOFelopts. filled with pennies 
and larger coins, brought in §65,000. 

There is talk now of m expansion of die hospital to a great 
child-care center— a project that would cost 2 million dollars more. 
Seattle and Pacific Northwest people do not seem daunted by 
such a prospect; they have been completely "sold'' on the Ortho- 
pedic through a great pn^ram of community public relations. 

THE FIELD IS C/MtlMITED 

This chapter has barely toudied on the possibilities that are 
open in tire social field for public relations. Even the churches, 
i£ they can shake off the ties of conservatism, can profit by a 
public relations program. Stewart Harral, whose book is qtioted 
at tlie beginning of this chapter, says the mistake most diurches 
make is to confuse public relations with publicity. \tTiat they do 
not realize, he says, is that tiiey are free to choose rrJtcther or not 
they have publicity, but they cannot avoid public relations— good, 
bad, orfnclilferent. 

During the war a score of quusi-social agencies sprang into 
being, and the story of their public relations activities svoiild fill 
many volumes. There was the Naiioual War Fund, ivhich com- 
bined the host of private wav agencies operating in the United 
States in Uae early stages of die war and raised millions of dollars 
for everytliing from rdief to USO enteruiument. 

There t/as tire Committee for Economic Development, headed 
by a board of outstanding industrialists, that set out to find a tvay 
to maintain high levds of production and employment in the 
aititai posttjar years. 

The list of case snidics could be attended indefinitely. In every 
community there are dozens of agencies working in die social 
field— die Community Fund, the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the 
y.M,C..<\.. a playground association, a college, or a hospital. Stu- 
dents might ivdl begin their etperimentaJ work in public rela- 
tions by outlining and preparii^ a prt^iam for a community 
oigaiiization or an ediicational or welfare ptoject. The material 
olfeied by such an oigaoization is much easier to handle than that 
of a business concern and usually enjoys a mote faTOrable recep- 



Chapter 16 

Letting the People Know 


Publicity ij one of tbe major lunctions of public relations, but when it 
is permitted to dominate the ptt^in. it becomes barmful in the extremo. 
A program that is pernifHed to sink to the level of publicity alone ii 
hardly deserving of the oame of good public relatioiu. Indeed, it is iihely 
to do more haem than good to the undtution it is anted to serve. 

lUx F. Haklow, Puific Relations in War and Peace, 

The terms ‘'public relation^ and “publicity" are too often used as syno- 
nyms. They are separaw bat totnplctnentaTy fonciiotu. . . • VablSeity is 
the prsscntstion of an idea in such a tnainior as to ae.itc an understand- 
ing and upinedatiou of that idea-io gee tliat idea known and accepted. 
David McLarzw Church, publicity otani^ National War Fund. 

How sliall you regard publicity? That depends upon your own integrity 
and lemperaraent. The enduring benefits usually go to those tvho respect 
publicity as a useful modem force and try to beighten, not tarnish, its 
reputation. BuRHnx Fou and Four Publle, 


THE FUNCTION OF PUBLiaTY 

Public relations has been assodated so frequently rvith its pro- 
getiitors-propagancla, press-agentry, advertising, anti publicity- 
it is little wonder that the general public fails to draw any dis- 
tinctions. Only recently a nationally 5yndicated columnist started 
his piece with this statement, ‘Tublic relatbns is the gentle art 
of making people like what they would normally dislike; it is the 
art of palatability.” 

Now public relations is nothing of the sort as has been demon- 
strated throughout this booL Public relations is a planned pro- 
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gtam of policies and conduct to build good will; it is “being good 
and getciiigcredit for it,” as one trriter puts it. Or as anodier writer 
says, public relations is 90 per cent doir^ the right thing and 10 
per cent telling about it 

This emphasis on hiudamental policies and practices, however, 
does not overlook the importance of letting people know what the 
organization is doit^. Publicity is often necessary and usually 
vital to the normal operation of any organization that seeks good 
relations udth the ptibJic. Theaudiois accept publicity and adver- 
tising as proper teclinitpics in this process so long as they stick 
to the presentation of prompt, adet^uate, atid truthful inforiria- 

We have already drawn die line at misleading propaganda and 
£aniboyanc press-agentry, not on moral grounds alotic, but be- 
cause SVC believe that the use of these techniques will lead inevi- 
tably to bad public relations. Even publicity for publicity's sake, 
as Dr. Harlow points out, can imperil the success of a good pro- 
giaia, 

Tliere arc times, in fact, when public relations is best served 
by no publicity at all. This does not imply an effort to cover up 
a questionable policy or bad bit of conduct but radter to prevent 
publicity iTom distorting the essential objectives of an organiza- 
tion. In the preceding diapter it was pointed out that college 
and university publidty often emphasizes extracurricular activi- 
ties and campus trivialities to the detriment of the institution's 
teal purposes. 

Publicity is die business of informii^ people about tlie policies, 
conduct, and activities of an institution in order that the people 
will understand, appreciate, and have confidence in that institu- 
tion. Serving in this tapadty, publicity mtist be recognized as an 
important tool in the practice of public relations. 

pOBLiemr A^D THr news 

News is the most widely vended commodity in the country next 
to food. It touches die lives of more people more often than any 
other form of expression. News is not the exclusive property of 
newspapers alone, 
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Neivs is disseminated throu^ m^gzines. professional and trade 
journals, house organs, and various types of printed iiteiaiure. 
It is broadcast over the air by radio and television. It is revealed 
thiougli picrures in the newspapeas and otlier periodicals. It is 
shown on fie motion-picture screen. There can even be news in 
advertising. 

Publicity is and must be news. Otherwise, it will not be used 
by the editors of these various media of communication. The 
only dhtinctian between puhlidty and news worth recording is 
that made by authors G. C. Quiett and Ralph D. Casey in their 
"Principles of Publicity" pabiished many years ago: “News is 
•written from the viewpoint of one who wishes to be informed. 
Publicity is written from the viewpoint of one wljo •Hisbes ro 
inform others." 

If publicity is to break into print, it must qualify as news. It 
must compete for readership vrich every other news story in die 
paper. The standard by which the reader judges it, is not where 
it came from but how interesting and significant it is to him. The 
more readers it interests, the better the story. 

In preparing news releases or setting up a stoiy for the news- 
papers to cover there is only one criterion. Will it be recognized 
by editors and readers alike as important and interesting? If not. 
a good deal of time and paper can be saved by forgetting ft, 

News is not merely the reporting of actions as they occur, al- 
though many publicity stories will oaver such happenings. News 
can be CTcated. That does not mean the employment of press- 
agent stunts and fakery to get a clieae into print. It means the 
conscious digging up of interesting and factual stories about an 
organization that might not otherwise come to light. The scope 
of the nesvs is boundless, and the press of the nation, efficient as 
it is, can no more than scrape the surface of life’s interesting 
adventures. 

W^iat happens in a seduded sdentific laboratory may be of 
greater netvs value than what happens before a gathering of 
thousands o£ persons. This was true in the development of the 
atomic bomb, The work of an obscure employee, when revealed, 
may have front-page interest PufaKcity can be tied up to fashions 
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in life news, to holidays, anniversaries, and events chat have 
recently engaged tlie pablic’s attention. There is no limit; there 
is a story in every office and dcpaitiuent of an oj-ganizaiiDH if 
effort is applied to ferret it ouL 

It is presumed, of course, that every public relations organiza- 
tion will have competent news, radio, picrure, or magazine editors 
to carry on these functions as a supplement to the over-all public 
relations program. 

REL-taicMs’s ivirn jhe press 

One of the most important attributes of good public relations 
is good press relations. Neivspapers and neiyspaper men are in a 
position to make or break an o^niradon through good or bad 
publicity. It is well to remember too that tlie good deeds of an 
individual or organization are seldom worth recording in the 
press, but one bad slip-up can nuke front page headlines. 

Personal relations with editors and teporteis is the first requisite 
in good press relations. Knowing newspaper rneti, their ideals and 
aims, and their language will do much to establish better relation- 
ships. Where poHibte seek out their suggestions: always offer to 
cooperate. In programs of a civic or nonprofit nature tlicy may be 
u’illLiig to serve on committees and in some cases to sponsor 
projects. 

Give editors and reponers what they want, not what you think 
tliey should have, and give it to them wlicn they want it. You have 
an inalienable right, of course, to submit anything to an editor 
that you may choose, but be is equally at liberty to print it or 
throiv it in the wastebasket. 

If your story is turned down, do not go over the head of the 
reporter or an editor to his superiors. Such tactics have occasion- 
ally succeeded in getting the story printed, but a lifelong enemy 
has been made in so doing-. From a long-nwge viewpoiac, that is 
bad public relations. 

Every officer of an o^anizadon should make hinjsclf available 
to newspaper men at any time. The reporter's sole purpose in 
coming is to get a story. Tha^s his business. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey has compiled an interesting booklet for 
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guidance of iu pmcaind in JiandJiag pr&'i iaierAcKs 
"May W e Quote You?” Here are some excerpts: 

First let's say you have all the anyA-ets. and you can give diem 
freely. Novr, for the reporter’s sake as -well as your dv.-d, don’t bore 
him ii'itb every small detail sAamg to the iubjeat Give hsta the 
facts. . . . 

Perhaps the information the reponCT seeks is of a controversial na- 
lure. No maitcr how obvious it may appear to you that the company 
is on the right side, never indnlge in iiuligttation or enjoy the folly 
of taking a siving at the fdlow with an opposite view of the issus; 
just explain the coropan/s position as you Vcoow it and state it thor- 
oughly and fairly. . . . 

There'll possibly be a time, too, when a reporter asfa for some data 
that you feel you should not divu^ right then. That happens on 
occasion in all coropetiiive enterprises, and so don’t risk distrust with 
double talk or evasive answers. ’Tell die reporter fianily that the in^ 
formation he seeks is confidesiial and, if possible, tell him why it's 
cotiGdential. . . . 

On the other hand, you may deride that the reporter should have 
that information *’oR tie Tceord." . . . But should you decide to go 
"off the leford," be absolutely sure there's no misunderstanding. . . . 
That applies even more empiaticaHy to a telephone ojnvwsatron hfr 
cause it's much easier to forget to return to the record without giving 
the necessary signal. Failure to let the reporter kucrj/ when you're bark 
an the record may keep him troro using the information you rcentlon 
later. Then, should a rival use that material, the reporter is going to 
feel that somebody, somehow, doubk-crossed him. 

Then comes the occasioa vrben you haven’t the ansv/ers. . . . The 
reporter undoubtedly has run across this situation many times bei&Te, 
so don't Cry to be cagey and beat axaatti the bush- Aihsit that you 
don’t intjy/, then be ashdphil asyou can. . . . 

Another suggestion for good p-ess relarions; Do cor use a press 
release for a story that the nr««paper is willing to cover on its 
otvn. You veil get a better play from a story done by the paper’s 
own reporter. On the other hand, offer to corer the story if the 
editor cannot spare a man. 

Finally, do not play favorites. If yonr institution initiates the 
story, give it to all the papers at once. Try to time your leieass. 
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however, so that morning papers will receive equal "brealcs" with 
alcemoon papers, <»• vice vasa. If a netrapaper initiates a story 
about your firm, then it normally is entitled to an "exclusive.” 

PICrURltS— STILL AND UOTKM 

If a picture can tell the story belter, it is better to let the pic- 
ture do it. Surveys have proved that pictures attract far more 
reader attention than “cold" type. The best way to get pictures 
in the papers is to have the newspapers take cliem. The next best 
rvay is to have a good rtevs photogr^her in your office and a 
good file of pictures for every occasion. The worst tvay is to have 
to depend on commercial phoK^pliers who may knotv their 
cameras but ivho do not Jtnoiv what nrates a good news picture. 

Ncivs photographers on newspapers are olten hard boiled and 
ceinpeiameiital, but (hey atv liigh-^de specialists and should be 
treated as such. They are no respecieis of personages. They have 
photographed more celebrities than Ute average person has ever 
seen. Do not try to tel! them their business. Cooperate with tliem 
in setting up tlie picture and providing the props, but let them 
run the shoiv. 

An added cautionl In supplying newspapers tvidt pictures, be 
sure to include all pertinent material in the captions even though 
a news story accompanies Ute pictures. Some papers throtv away 
the story and nin the picture. So make sure that tits Informtuion 
in the caption is correct in every detail 

Where reporters and photc^plteis are being sent by the news- 
papers to cover special events— demorKtrations, conventions, open 
house, speeches, etc.— make sure to provide accommodations for 
them so tliat they may get die best coverage possible. Finally, 
drinks and gifts slioultl be used sparingly, if at alf, to obtain press 
cooperation. The best way to sdl a newspaper man on a story is 
to have a story dial sells itselL 

The impact of motion pictures on the body public is undeni- 
ably great. It is said that more than SO million people spend from 
2 to 4 hours in motion-picture theaters every week. Many more see 
films in churdies, stliools, industrial plants, and in public and 
private gatherings. 
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million people. Dr. Charles W. Smidi in “Public Opinion in a 
Deinocnicy’’ says of radio: 

Tile time is approadting when alinosC erety person in (he United 
States will have access to a radio. ... As the number of radios in- 
creases, the importance o£ the radio as an Instrumentality for public 
enlightenment will increase. As long as it aas as a nonpartisan agenty 
concerned with getting all important facts to the listeners, it svill tome 
nearer to bringing to die citizen a firstliatid acquaintance with public 
affairs than any other agency that exists. 

The long-standing feud between press and radio has been 
partly resolved. Press assodatioQs now furnish radio stations with 
special digests of the news. Many news[5apere have removed their 
ban on radio pubiidly and even tun radio columns. Many of 
them, in fact, own or conuol radio stations in connection with 
their press enterprises. 

However, local situations differ, and the public relations prac- 
titioner must be atrare of all the /actors that govern press-radio 
relations in any community. Some newspaper editors object 
fiercely to releases over the air prior to appearance of the news- 
paper on the street. Others will not send reporters to cover events 
that are broadcast over the radio. These conditions must be 
studied aJ3tl a policy on news and news releases fonnulated tliat 
will gain the cooperation of both press and radio, if possible. 

The popularity of radio newscasts was recognized by the broad- 
casting industry many years ago, and large sums are spent for 
news coverage today. Practically every local station features nervs 
programs. Publicity releases with news value, tlierefore, should 
be furnished radio stations, but where necessary the time of re- 
lease should be made to coincide wuh the time of the newspaper 
publication. Radio repesentatives should be invited to partici- 
pate in all news events along with the press— depending again on 
local conditions. 

Relations with radio station man^en and representatives 
shoiikl be on the same cordial basis as relations with editors and 
reporters. Such relations not only assure good nervs coverage for 
an institution but often offer opportunities for executives and 
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employees oE your tinn to partidpatc in ptogi-ams of a public 
service nature, ImpoiUint visitOTS to your institution may be given 
time on the air for an interview. 

Sponsorship of radio progiains and commercials over the air 
by business institutions fall into the eatery of paid advertising, 
which is a form of publicity to be considered in die next section. 
What rve have been discussing so &r is that type of piihlidty that 
is essentially netvs, and as news it merits special considciaLion. 

TilE MEDIUM OF ADVKRTlSINft 

The relationship between public relations and advertising is, 
in one sense, very dose and in another, quite remote. The growtlt 
of "institutional advcrtisiiq;" during the ivar to tcJI the story of 
wliat free enterprise tvas contributing to the war eilort led many 
advertising agencies to believe they were doing public relations. 
John Orr Young, who has been both an advertising and public 
relations executive, comments on dits confusion of terms in 
Public Relations Dkectory and Yearbook as follows; 

The end o! tlie war and the resumption ot the production of civilian 
conunodicies will undoubtedly clarify the respective roles of publie 
relations and advertising, fneviiably, most advertising agencies will 
concentrate more directly on the merits oC particular products, com- 
modities, and services. Ibis d<>es not mean diey will not continue to 
lend tiieii shills to assisting public relations; paid space "education" 
has been found too compelling and vital a mediuin not to liave a voice 
in the over-all progcam. Once made aware of the distinciness of their 
separace provinces, advertbing and public rtlHioas can he of inesti- 
mable benefit to each other. 

It is true tiiat advertising and public relations have much in 
common so Ear as the dissemination of information to the public 
is concerned. It is true also that there should be close coordination 
between advertising arid public relations departments in the 
formulation and execution of a pn^iam. Their lines should not 
cross in the performance of their specific functions because, as 
has been pointed out before, the m^on of «tch is ordinarily 
quite dilferent. 
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A discussion oi adratising techniques is not widiin the scope 
of this book. Advertising is an art with long years of develop- 
ment behind it. The student of public relations should under- 
stand the power and use of advertising as a supplementary tool; 
therefore, study of advertising texts and courses in adverdsin" in 
cofieges and universities are recommended. 

Advertising covera more than paid space in newspapers and 
magarines or time over the air. Among tiie mcist effeedve media 
used by institutions seeking good public relations today arc di- 
rect-mail advertising, throwaways, handouts, counter literature, 
envelope-stuffers. billboards, posters, car cards, calendars, blotters, 
and souvenirs. Everything from employment of sandwich men 
to skywriting can be indaded under the geneml term of ad- 
vertising. 

THE USE OF PUBLiaTY 

To summailre what has been said, publicity should be tscog- 
nizeci as a vital force in public relations but should never be 
used as a substitute for public neiacions. Its function is to dis- 
seminate infonaatioD about the organization that it serves with 
the single purpose of building public good will. 

If that be the aim, then it follows that every piece of publicity 
put out by an organization should have a public relations purpose 
to fulfill. It should be keyed to the broad ptogiam. It should not 
contain matter extraneous to the objectives involved. For ex- 
ample, the Army prohibited puUkadou of ‘'cheesecake” phoro- 
giaplis in connection with Its activities during the war. Many in- 
stitutions eschew the clever newspaper feature story as reHect- 
ing on the dignity of their operation. Radio programs that offer 
only entertainment may sell toothpaste and soap, but they do not 
add greatly to the public relations stature of their sponsors. 

U all publicity material were canrfully scrutinized before be- 
ing released to determine whether or not it b increasing the pres- 
tige of an institution, there would be far less trivia in the news- 
papers and other media. This cannot be a matter for arbitrary 
decision of course. Advertising can be controlled, but publicity is 
pretty much at the mercy of the editors and directors of the chan- 
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nels of communication. How successful you, as a public relations 
practitioner, will be in coimollii^ your publicity is a measure of 
your relations with media executives and witit the sources of pub- 
licity in your own o^anization. 

This chapter has been concerned mainly with the use of formal 
publicity media. There are many other approaches to die, public 
of even greater importance to public rdatlons, many of which will 
be discussed in die next chapter. 



Chapter 

Further Avenues to the Public 


The resl instrunienU ot gaotf publu: relations arc people. How could ic 
bt o^ervfisel Hovi ptople ituntc aad wbu tine/ »Jo wish jcicrenct lo an-y 
institution arc alt there is to public reiaticiaa . . . and these eleiiieais 
gze cent^itioned pjiaajiiy by otiur people- U b ucU to be fixed qo this 
point because the induttiuaiir u> stray away iroia it are numerous and 
because otherwise it it impMsiUe to ifewlup a public relatioiis program 
oi much value. 

C. £. Pzasots. PieWif Jirlaiions for Colleges and Dnhienilies. 

It should be evident by this lime that the public relatioiu of aoy institu- 
tion can be dciinBc! as the sun total of all the impressions made by the 
snsdiutioa siseU and the -vanotss peisons cottneaed. with it. The appear- 
ance, the action, the speech, and the uritings of es«ry pnsoJi associated 
with a college contribute toward the general imjnession of the instituiioni 
and any adverse opinion ox-aied. wbeiber it be by tbs president^ a 
student, or the sv;itcbboattl cpcnior. may have fu-reaching effects, 

W, EmOSOS ftrn-, Public .??<islfenj; A 
/Vog«M» for ColUge: and Vniversiiies. 


PUBLIC R£WnON5 A,':i> PEoyiE 

In the quotations above the emphasis is on people as the chief 
instruments of public relations— the people connected, with an 
organization or institution. What they say, hov/ they act, the im- 
pressions they make on oiha people—these factors v.'ill detenmne 
the strength of any piugram. This point was stressed in Chap- 1 
in connection ivith employee of the AtncTitan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and it was reemphasized in Chap. 5. How- 
ever, because of its vital importance, let us examine the matter 
a little further. 
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People perform both a publidtf and a public relations func- 
tion. By wliac they say in discussions ;rith other people, by 
speeches, by what they may write— they are the means by which 
tlie various jtublics are informed. On the other hand, how they 
perform these services and how they conduct themselves in tlieir 
contacts with the public will be the true measure of their public 
relations impact. 

It was pointed out in Chap. 5 that employee training programs 
to teach people how to act and what to say to other people can be 
used effectively. Or a campaign of persuasion may be undertaken 
through house organs, mauuak, posters, leaflets, meetings, con- 
tests, and other sudi devices. However, it was also pointed out 
that true allegiance to the oiganizarion cannot be prompted by 
indoctrination and persuasion alone. Behind the organization 
fa 9 ade there must be true honesty of purpose and fair dealing that 
will inspire employee loyalty and demand respect. Tfiis Is so fun- 
damental as to be obvious. 

Word-of-mouth publicity, spread by ardent supporters of an 
organization, can be the greatest single public relations force there 
is. It can offset rumon, it can rally a defense, it can drive home 
points, it can spread the good deeds of the organization far and 
wide. An institution (Itat iias (hat type of hacking is blessed 
indeed. 

On the other hand, when an o^nizadon by its conduct in- 
curs the disrespect of the people connected with it, tliere is no 
limit to the damage that can be done by word-of-moutli dis- 
semination. Word-of-mouth pubbeity can be both useful and 
dangerous. 


PERILS OF PUBLICITY 

Even where publicity is controlled by die organization releas- 
ing it, there is always a risk in its use. There may be too much of 
it; it may be too hi^ly colored; it may create the wrong impres- 
sions. Yet the hazards of tmomtrolled publicity are far greater. 

When an organization becomes the viaim of a rumor, vicious 
gossip, or a canard, the public relations aspects can become 
alarming. Some individuals and »me organizations, in fact, have 
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To use “no" letters just to get rid o£ the applicant is to miss an 
excefient opportunity to sell the true character and personality o£ your 
organization. . . . When the letters are written with a thought for the 
other fellow, they can do a good job of winnmg friends, building good 
will, and improving public relations.. 

There arc many types of letters, of course, besides those sent 
in answer to inquiries. Amca^ the most effective are tJie “unc-x- 
pected” letters that people receive from organizations and in- 
stitutions ivith which they have had dealings. An air line company 
sent personal letters of aji^redatioti to all pssengers who yielded 
their plane accomroodations to persons traveling on priorities 
during the war. There is the year’s^nd letter thaiihing customers 
for their patronage and viisbii^ them a joyful holiday season. 
There is the thank-you letter by the government department or 
civic institution to the volunteer wlio rendered some service. 
Even more important is the testimonial to an employee for work 
well done. 

Some companies recc^nked the value of rating to their former 
employees who were in uniform during the tvar. but some of them 
made the mistake of promising too little when the boys came 
back to work. ‘‘Your old job back at the same salary" did not ap- 
peal much Co the GI who knew what had happened to wage scales 
during die war, according to Corporal John E. Matdtews in 
Printers’ Ink. 

Sincerity is the most important component of any letter. The 
letter need not be long; in fact, conciseness is to be commended. 
The public relations value of a personal letter is so high compared 
with its cost, it is curious that oiganuations so often neglect this 
matter. It should be understood that the authors are discussing 
here only the personal letter addressed to a particular individual 
and not to circular letters and direct-mail advertising, 

THE speakers’ bureau ■ 

A speech is like every other medium of public relations— a good 
one helps, a bad one harms. It should be a responsibility of tlte 
public relations department, therefore, to see that good speeches 
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are prepared for the membeis of an organization who deliver 
them, and that they arc effectively presented when they ate de- 
livered. 

The preparation may require merely the digging up of the 
necessary material for the speaker to use. It may consist in editing 
the talk, but as everyone knows, a large majority of the speeches 
delivered by important figures arc gfacstwiluen. Regardless of the 
ethics of tlic matter, the fact remains that public relations and 
publicity. men will continue to write speeches so long as conven- 
tions, dinners, and other public gadjcrii^ are held. 

The matter of delivery of a talk is often beyond tlie public rela- 
tions department’s control, but there is a way to prevent a poor 
speech from being repeated. F,sC4ibiuh a speakers’ bureau through 
which all requests for speakeis will be dtamieled. There are al- 
ways persons in tlie organization who can make a good platform 
appearance, There are others who sliould speak for the organiza- 
tion but svho need insiruciion in speech techniques. Some com- 
panies conduct public speaking courses for their executives and 
emplo)«cs. 

The speakers' bureau should be more than a division devoted 
to fulfilling requests. There is no better way to get an organiza- 
tion before the public than ihrougl) short talks before scliool, 
church, dub, h-atcrail, and civic groups. These organizations are 
constantly on the hunt for speakers who can inform and entew 
tain. The public relations departiaeuc is in a posicioa to initiate 
sudi appearances through its bureau, but too much speaking, like 
too much publicity, can be damaging. 

To have public relations value speeches need not be devoted 
primarily to putting over an organization's message, The good 
speaker who volunteers his services tor a worth-while cause not 
connected with his business, rejects credit on the firm that he 
represents. As pointed out in a previous chapter, it is extremely 
important that the people of an oigauization show a willingness 
to join and to participate in community activities. There is no 
better way to impress a community or a r^ion. witli your interest 
in its affairs than to serve as an officer, work on committees, or 
offer to speak and render aid in a campaign. 
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special event. Our own country's Iiistory is studded with examples. 
There was the driving o£ the ^Iden spike diat marked the com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental raibnad. Tiiere were the great 
world's fairs in Chicago, Sl Louis, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities. And only recently there was the most 
significant special event ofaJl— theaton-bomb test at Bikini, 

Anniversary dates supply limitless opportunities for business 
organizations and civic groups to stage a&irs. The Erst, nventy- 
fifth, fiftieth, otre-hundredth or tiwhondredtl! anniversary of 
anything is usually worth doing something about. In 1992, Amer- 
ica will probably be celebrating the five-hundredth annivenary 
of her discovery by Columhns. Hardly a day, week, month, or year 
passes, in fact, chat does not commemorate something of note. 
American industry has not been loadi to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities for arrangiitg special events. There was the ligltt-and- 
power industry's Golden Jubilee in the nventies. There was Gen- 
eral Motors' “Parade of Progress,’’ a traveling display that rolled 
from city to city in the diittics, and tiatv its "Train of To- 
morrow," And during the war years, virtually every war plant in 
Ameiica was staging events, ranging from Army-Navy "E" Award 
celebrations to %ing circuses. 

The scope of special events seems without hounds. An event 
may consist of an open house by titc local telephone company or 
the local manufaauring concern. It may be a series of specially 
aiTanged touts for the public of plants like Ford, General Electric. 
Westinghouse, and the Shredded Wheat Company at Niagara 
Fails. It may be a denionstTaiion of a new type of airplane or a 
new farm tractor. It may be an exhibit of a firm’s operations at a 
state fair. It may be the introduction of a new plastic. It may he a 
display of products in a downtown store window. It may be 2 
convention, a parade, or a contKt. It may be the “Freedom 
Train." 

Special events can be purposeful a&fts designed to interest, in- 
form, and educate the public or they can be publicity for pub- 
licity’s sake only; just as at every ejqiositiou or fair there are build- 
ings devoted to industrmi and fom cxliibits; and there is die 
midrvay rvith its barkers and ballyhoo. 
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RESOURCEFULNESS NEEDED 

The media of communicatioa disaused in this chapter— every- 
tiling from the employment of people as emissavies of public 
relations to tlie staging of special events— shoiv the importance 
of the mind in pUnning and executing a program or in 

dealing ividi difikult situations that need correclivc action. The 
student who tliinks of public relations primarily as an altruistic 
profession motivated by the desire of “doing good for tliose 
around us” ivill not perform a very practical function. Even 
hough he accepts the broader concepts of this book— that public 
relations is a planned prt^tam of policies and conduct— Ite must 
still adjust his day-by-day activities to the business of winning 
friends and getting things done. 

The authors recognue that many students will begin their 
public relations careers in a publicity capacity. Therefore, they 
lecommend that tlie student make a study of publicity techniques 
as well as media. 

The authors have consciously minimized the power of publicity 
throughout tills book. They have treawd lightly— perhaps too 
lightly— the activities of the press agents and publicists tvho today 
ballyhoo the motion-piaurc industry, travel resorts, politicians, 
and social climbers or who propagandize for various iiressure 
groups. There is a reason. 

Public relations has been associated too long In the minds of too 
many people with purely publicity efforts. The light is just be- 
ginning CO dawn on some leaders tbat public relations cuts much 
deeper into the fabric of tlieir institutions' lives and deeds, Pub- 
licity is still a very necessary tool of public relations. No prac- 
titioner could meet the diallengc of this highly competitive 
civilization tvithout a working knowledge of its power. But pub- 
licity alone is not public zdatioos, and it never can be. 

In the final chapter we shall discuss this distinction between 
publicity and public relations a little further and try to make a 
summation of tvhat our study has brought out. 



Chapter 18 

The Future in Public Relations 


It 13 not, of course, very important £or public relations men to call diem- 
selves ptoksslons.h in order lo daiis Xnae measure of dlsiincUon. Sm 
i: k imporcsni tlm: they act prolcssiottaily. Sudt a trend toivard inamscci 
piofcssionaHsiD would have two dear advantages: first, it would help to 
bring some order into this very loosely cootdiiiaied fisld that w# now 
call public relations for want ol a better rtaae; second, le trould help 
to mobiltre in the public interest some ol the enormously cilecilve skills 
and techniques ttiat now exist. 

Srsptien E fmosMin, puhlie nlathns 
practiiionet, Puilie Opinion Quarterly. 

A public relstrtws policy envisaged solely kt eenns of propaganda, of 
tvord and symbol manipulation, is cetiainly a shortsighted policy, No 
amount of pubiicity can really stmn (he uperadon of basic, socr^lited 
forces. The method of control must be predicated on a continuous search- 
ing analysis of ilicse fundamental forces. 

Promssor IIa&wo<» L. Chubs, /fn fnlroduclion so Public OpiWorr. 

The social history of the United States is strewn with the shadowy bones 
of maoy a young and old jnsHmtioD that sought to function as it would 
without due respect for realities and widi all too much respect for the 
alleged wM-ebanging potver of publidtf. 

Auntn) McCluwo tzz Psycliialiy. 


PVBUC RELATIONS AS A PROFESSION 
Public relations !ins been variously described aj an art, a science, 
a profession, a business, a gam^ and a racket. It probably has as- 
sumed each of these aspects at one time or another, but where does 
if. stand today? 

It is hardly an art since its skills and techniques have not been 
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adequately fashioned throu^ experience and study. It is not a 
science, as it oilers no aysteinatiaed body of knosviedge in n dis- 
tinct field of invesligaticm. It is not yet a profession because that 
implies the existence of well-developed professional ideas and 
standards. It is probably nearer to being a business than anything 
else because it is an enterprise that demands time, attention, and 
labor as a primary concern. As for the last two appellations— 
game and racket— it is hoped that public relations was graduated 
Iroin that class long ago. 

Some practitioners will argue that public relations has now 
reached or almost reached the stature of a profession. However, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, wl» is quoted above la Public Opinion Quarterly, 
has this to say; 

'^Vhen we use sudt proiessional (erms as architecture or advertising 
or medidne nr law, we have a reasonably dear idea of what we mean. 
This is not the case when wc talk of public relations. We can and do 
have opinions ^oiic what this phrase signiiies; we cici and do have 
ideas as to what the aciivicy referred to should be. But when we use 
the techniques of descriptive analysis, it beooincs abundantly clear tliat 
die things public relacjons men actually do are marked (o a large 
extent by variety, not unilorniiiy. The rrotible is not that the phiase 
public relations has no meaning; tlie dilficulty is that it means too 
matiy different things. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s article is so pertinent to this discassion that 
the authors beg leave to borrow more of it His definitions of the 
five general classes of practitioners in the field today bear out 
what has been said in previous chapten of this book. 

1. press Agents and Publidly Men. Thotr principal functions are to 
use tile media of commonication to focus public attention on some 
one thing or person. Their activities, lliough often useful and good, 
are sometimes not so good. In practice most of tlicir time seems to be 
spent in cultivating for their dieiies the "fevoraWe Wgfit” of public 
opinion. 

2. Infonnaiian Men. They also use the media of communication, 
but their principal function is to act as a clear channel for the flow 
of infoimation between their organlzatioDS and the public. Most gov- 
ernment agencies and some, business oiganizations have information 
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departments. The head of sudi a department is often called the "Direc- 
tor of Information.’' Pisumafaly, though this is not always the case, ^ 
"Director of Infoiraation” is more impartial and therefore less snipai 
than a "Director of Publicity." 

3. Public J?e/a!Jons Men. Many oi^anizadons, public and prira;, 
have directors of public relations. The titlr is supposed to imply that 
the official designated has dnties broader than tliose involved in pub 
lidty, that he has something to do with the fortnulavion of nana-t- 
ment decisions. Tliis is often the rase, increasingly so of late. HisMn- 
caily. however, the public relations director who is an integral pan of 
the organitation for which he works has usuaUy had a great deal lo 
do with publicity. (Mr. Fiugmld says, “The dutinedon thioagheut 
between public relations and publidty is not intended to indicate that 
there is anythiug wrong with publidty; it is intended to indiate that 
a great difference exists between the two, and that publidty, when most 
validly used, is simply an arm of public relations.") 

4. Public Relatioiu CotinsehApublicrelacioiiscounseloperaies vety 
much like legal counseL He serves his clienu in a confidential capicitj 
in the counselor’s role. He is equipped to handle operating problems, 
of course, and frequently does; he is not an ivory-tower dwells. There 
is, however, in his rchtionship with a client, an emphasis on broad 
management problems and policy. In the final analysis, the public 
relations decisions of a company are a fitnctlos of top nanagementi 
counsel, howevs, can be and oft(m is of enormous aid in the fonnula- 
tion and execution of policy plans, bnn^Qg to this wort both a useful 
objectivity and technical stills. 

5. Propagandists. They may or may not have the public interest at 
heart; they may or may not work lor sound causes. It is difficult to 
define the word propaganda effectively, for it bears today a universally 
sinister connotation. It is oistomary, however— and in this context uss- 
ful—to think of it as having to do with the organized spreading of a 
doctrine or a point of view. 

ETHICS IN PUBLIC RELATIOKS 

Until such time as public relaticins m generally recognized as a 
profession, it would be pr^umpmous to draft a code of ethics. 
Ur. Rex F. Harlow, however, has set forth certain ethical prin- 
ciples in his book "Public Relanons in War and Peace,” to which 
all might subscribe. “Public rdations activide must he honest. 
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truthful, open, authoritative, and responsible; they must be fair 
and realistic, and they must be conducted in the public interest," 

It is probable that for some time public relations counsels and 
workers in die field must set their own standards of conduct. 
However, in fairness to his callii^ enunse! should not accept a 
client ivhose standards do not measure up to his own, in the 
opinion of Edward L. Bemays, who writes; 

In lai/ the judges and jury hold the decidii^ balance of posver. In 
public opinion the public relations counsel u judge and Jury because 
through his pleading o£ a case the public is likdy to accede to his 
opinion and judgment. Therefore, the public relations counsel must 
maintain an intense scrutiny of his actions, avoiding the propagation 
of iinsocisl or othemise bannluJ movemenB or ide,^s. It « ju the 
creating o£ public conscience that the counsel on public relations is 
destined to fulfill his highest usefnliuss to the society in which he lives. 

The problem of ctLio ctnnej back inevitably to the question 
of the practitioner’s recc^ition of his social teaponsibiiity. As 
Dr. Hartvood L. Cbilds says: 

This social responsibility is as definite as the social responsibility of 
the lavtyer aud seems today to be perhaps even more vital. In the race 
of competing propagandas the important thing is the enlightened 
thinking of all Ameiicaos. The teal success of a public relations cam- 
paign cannot be moesured by the y.-ttdscick of popular enllghccsmenc. 
The demoasttic thesis will not wort: unless public relations men are 
true to djcir soda] responiibiUncs and seek to enlighten r-tther than 
befuddle their fcllotv men. 

When public relations becomes primarily concerned rvitli 
building public confidence and increasing public understanding, 
tlien it can assume the dignity of a profession and draft a code of 
ethics that tvill distinguish it from tlie propaganda and publicity 
business. 

raJUNINC liV PDBUC relaikm® 

Although at least 30 colleges and universities now list courses 
labeled public relations, the subject is still undiscovered in many 
institutions of higher learning. Recognition of public relations 
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as a valid pait of a univetsity cuiriculum has been as slow in 
developing as its lecogi^ii by top management, according lo 
Millard Faught in Tide, who writes: 

With a few exceptions, the best any bosiness school has to offer the 
aspiring public relations student is an “afterthought” coune taught 
by some already overburdened professor of advertising or marketing. 
Much the same can be said about neglea of the subject by schools of 
jotirrialism, even though cx-newspapermcn make up the largest siO'de 
“source” of current public lebtions personncL 

Among the exceptions is New Yoxh's City College. In 1945 its 
School of Business and Civic Administration offered a single 
course in public relations at the evening session. Kalman B. 
DrueVt, research director of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., pio- 
neered at the college with a course in advertising, which he 
quickly reshaped into public relations as tlte need became ap- 
parent. In 19i6 the college offered five courses: general introduc- 
tion; advanced study; business news lyr/tmg; pictorial graphics; 
and public opinion measurement. 

A similar expansion has taken place at Manhattan's New School 
for Social Research. "Where in 1945 the school offered only one 
course in the field, it now offers eight conduaed by Bcnjannn 
Fine, The New York Times educauon editor. Kail E. Ettlngtt, 
Public Relatioru Direclojy and yearbook editor, and others. 

The Sts: jN/cM oj puhBc relations to be opened in any Ameri- 
can univenicy was announced by Boston University for the 
1947-1948 academic year. Operating as a senior college and gradu- 
ate school, the public relations dirision will require tv/o years of 
liberal arts as an admission prerequisite, plus evidence of skid 
and aptitude for v.'oik in the field. Bachelor o! science and 
master's degrees will go to qualifying graduates. 

THE Aiocy AIR FORCES COURSE 

Probably the most complete cuniculam in public relations to 
be offered by any educational iastiaicum is to be found at the .Air 
University Special Staff School, Craig Held, Ala. The course svas 
established in January, 1945, at Orlando, Fla., later moved to 
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Craig Field, and has graduated several classes of public relations 
officers. A brcakdosm of the 1947-1918 course shows the variety 
o£ subjects taught and the number oE class hours devoted to each; 


Public opinion 

Socisl psychology 

Public rclotious in business, bbor, and goreniiDcnc. 

lacerndi end gnmmiiiih y tchtipns 

Aclniinvitraiion ond planning 

Press relations and inchniques 


Photography and RKHion pidnins 

CiapJiics anil adsmiUng 

Public spoahtng and speech writing 

Special e»wia 

Magotincs 

Guest speahen bum militaty and arilian life 

Reports and projeeu 

Total 


12 

9 


21 

26 


As indicated previously, the Army Ground Forces has a similar 
course in public relations at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Tlie result is 
that tlje military establishment today is Iwinj conducted on a 
much higher public relatiosu level than at any time in its history. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS FIEU) 

Today there are more tb.in SfrO firms and individuals in New 
York City alone who lay claim to tlie public relations title. Chi- 
cago has more than 60; Los Aj^cles, 30; and Washington, D.C., 
25. Advertising Age estimates that the 20 topfiight firms in New 
York and Chicago share total fees in excess of 3 million dollars, 
excluding out-of-pocket expenses. 

In addition to the many independent public relations firms in 
the United States advertising ageucies are expanding into tlic 
field. More than half of them offer a complete publicity service 
on some form of a fee or cost basis. How many other individuals 
and firms throughotU the United States are in some phase of die 
public relations business, it is hard to estimate. 

There is a large backlog of people, formerly in information and 
public relations work in government ^endes or in the armed 
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loTces, v/ho are setting themselves up in business or seeking jobs. 
Finally, of course, there are thousands of employees ivorkin" in 
the public relations departments of business and industrial or- 
ganizations, trade associations, govemmeiu agencies, and civic and 
charitable enterprises. 

aji££/lS IN PUBLIC BBLArrOifS 

Despite the apparent overcrowding of the field at die moment, 
there is ground for optimism in the future. As Edward L. Ber- 
nays comments in his recent booX, “A Growing Profession,” 
“Competition is more tlian ofeet by the ever-increasing numbers 
of groups and individuals who have need for public relations.’’ 

Dr. Alfred McCiung Lee. formerly co-chairman of die Com- 
miitee on Education and Prorooijon hr the National Association 
of Public Relations Counsds (nosv the Public Relations Society 
of America), which is interested in aiding teachers of public rela- 
tions courses in collies and universities, has titis to say: 

There is an ovcrsupply ai present of ill-traiocd and nonprofessional 
public relations “experts,” so oiled. But ihcte u also a tremendous 
undersupply of adequately trained specialists who can take their places 
in this highly important field. 

'tV'hat should constitute a good course of training for a public 
relations career? All the books on die subject, including this one. 
merely scratch tiie surface. Nor can a fcvr extension courses in 
public relations adequately furnish the background needed. 

Education in public relatiom sbouid start tvlth a d-year uni- 
versity course with emphasis on the social sciences— history, po- 
litical science, sociology, and pr^hology. Studies in economics 
and busine.ss should include, among others, business management, 
employee relations, labor reFations, and the principles of market- 
ing and advertising. Certain journalism subjects might be added 
such as news tvriting. radio rvritii^ and publicity. Young men 
and women interested in the field should survey the curriculuras 
of the various institutions to determne whether all or most of 
these subjects are offered. 

Whether a netvspaper training is a prime essential or not in 
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preparing for a public relations career might be argued, but in 
the opinion of the authois a journalistic background can be an 
invaluable aid, Newspaper workers, because of tfieir training, are 
experienced in judgij^ public atritndcs and reactions. Moreover, 
niudi of public relations has to do with newspaper opinion and 
newspaper cooperation. The man who knows how to create favor- 
able news and prepare it so that newspapers will print it ha? an 
inside track on his nonjoumalistic colle^uts. 

There is room also for the researdicr in public relations, tiie 
student of social psycholc^. of busioess management, and— for 
want of a better term— the student of social engineering- For 
public relations needs not only good advocates but good analysts 
and advisers, The public tclatiom man who can offer all tlircc 
qualities is a "natural.'’ 

There is definitely a place for women in public relations, 
according to the best authorities. Mr. Bernays writes that "die 
demand for women of imagination, acumen, and practical judg- 
ments exceeds the present supply." Just as women have made 
tltemselvcs a place in the advertising field, they are showing eqtial 
aptitudes in public relations careers. 

CONCLUSION 

In this chapter die authors have defined public relations rather 
arbitrarily, for want of a more descriptive term, as a business. As 
in other businesses it requires suidy, research, and experience. 
All the factors described in the preying chapters are parts of 
the business of public leiaucm and helpful in the development 
of the public relations expat. 

However, lest the student or the businessman who is atieropt- 
ing to understand this subject feel that it is too complicated or 
too didicalt to undertake, the authors would like to close with a 
word of encoungameriL BaskaRy, dre object of good public rela- 
tions is to win friends tor the ciuse, the institution, or the enter- 
prise one represents. The winnii^ of friends, while involving 
many points of personality, abilicy, etc., is essentially a matter 
of common sense, Perhaps it would have been better for the 
student if the title of public relations had never been conceived. 
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As we have seen in this study, public rdations can mean all things 
ro all people. Perhaps it would have been better to have coined 
the title “director of common sense.” 

Good public relations actually is so simple, so easily attainable, 
so inexpensive, and so downnght sensible that it is difficult to 
understand why some people persist in trying to make of it some- 
thing mysterious or dilTiculL It is well to remember that every- 
thing you do, everything you say, contributes to somebody’s opin- 
ion of you. If your actions or your words arc such as to make 
people like you or, in the case of a company, to make people 
want (o do business with you, then it may be said that your public 
relations is gotid. If your actions or words are such as to make 
people dislike you, then your public relations is bad. It is as 
simple as that. 
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